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FOREWORD 


The Economic Survey for 1962-63 was made available to Members of 
the Central Legislature a few days before the presentation of the last 
budget. This was appreciated by the Members, but I was asked that 
more time should be available for the study of such a document. In 
compliance with the wish, the Survey for 1963-64 is now being presented 
a week ahead of the budget. 


To avoid duplication, the White Paper, previously issued with the 
budget, is being discontinued from this year. The subjects dealt with in 
the White Paper have, however, been comprehensively covered in the 
Economic Survey. 


The Hconomic Survey this year is, I am afraid, lengthier than last 
year, but this has become inevitable in view of the important develop- 
ments which are taking place in the growing economy of the country. 
Further, an additional chapter on Socia] Developments has been added. 


MOHAMMAD SHOAIB, 


RAWALPINDI, Finance Minister. 
May 20, 1964. 
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PREFACE 


A number of changes have been made in the Hconomic Survey for 
1963-64. Because of the discontinuation of the White Paper, as pointed 
out by the Finance Minister in his foreword, an additional chapter on 
social Developments had to be included, 


It will be noticed that a beginning has been made in this year’s 
Survey by giving a brief theoretical analysis of the problem before 
reviewing the country’s economy during the current year. It is hoped 
that this will lead to a better appreciation of the problems discussed. 


The map of Pakistan shown on the title cover is only a symbolic 
illustration. It does not include the disputed territories of Jammu and 
Kashmir State or Junagadh, Manavadar and Pakistan enclaves in India. 


The opportunity has also been taken to revise the Statistical Section, 
and some new tables have been added. 


The help and active co-operation received from various Ministries and 
Others is gratefully acknowledged. | 
Suggestions for further improvements will be welcomed. 


Views expressed in the Survey do not necessarily represent the 
official views of the Government of Pakistan or of its individual 
Ministries. 


ANWAR IQBAL QURESHI 


RAWALPINDI, | Economic Adviser to the 
May 15, 1964. Government of Pakistan. 
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GLOSSARY 


One Lakh (1,00,000)=One Hundred Thousand (100,000) 

Ten Lakhs (10,00,000)=One Million (1,000,000) 

One Crore (1,00,00,000)=Ten Million (10,000,000). 
Units of measurement 

One Maund=82.286 Ibs. 

One Seer=2.057 Ibs. 

One Ton=2,240 Ibs. 

One Acre=4,840 Sq. Yds. 

One Acre=0.4047 Hectare 

One Bale (Jute) =400 lbs. 

One Bale (Cotton) =392 Ibs. 


Currency equivalents 


One Rupee (100 Paisa)=0.21 Dollar (U.S.) 
=-0,075 Pound Sterling, or 18 Pence. 


Year 


Calendar Year=January 1 to December 31 


Fiscal Year } ist July to 30th June (Example : 
Trade Year f 1960-61 means the period covering 
Agriculture Year July 1960 to June 1961). 


Before 1959-60, the fiscal year was from April 1 to March 31 
Other terms 
- Aman=Rice crop sown in Summer in East Pakistan 


Aus—Rice crop sown in Spring in East Pakistan 
Boro=:Rice crop sown in Winter in East Pakistan 


Basmati=A superior variety of rice in West Pakistan — 


Kharif=Crops sown in late spring or in the beginning of summer and 
harvested in autumn in West Pakistan 


Mandi=Local market in West Pakistan 


Fabi=Crops sown in autumn and harvested in the following spring 
in West Pakistan 


Taccavi=State agricultural loan 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN FINDINGS 
POPULATION 


Pakistan is now one of the most densely populated countries of the 
world, and at the beginning of 1961, its population was estimated at 
9.38 crores. The growth rate shown by the 1961 census was assessed 
at 2.16 per cent per annum. In Asia as a whole, it was 2 per cent per 
annum in 1961. The density per square mile was 256, compared to 163 
in Asia as a whole. 


A large percentage of the country’s population was below 4 years in 
1961, 17.4 per cent of total population being in this age-group, compared 
to 14.2 per cent in 1951. The percentage of population in the work- 
ing age-group, 10—59 years, declined from 66.67 in 1951 to 58.89 in 
196). The population in the age-group 59 and over increased from.4.97 
per cent of the total in 1951 to 5.97 per cent in 1961. 


Between 1951 and 1961 the female population increased more 
rapidly than the male population, |n 1961, the ratio of males to females 
was 111 to 100 against 113 to 100 in 1951. The ratio declined: in East 
Pakistan shy 110: 100 to 108: 100 and in West Pakistan from 116: 100 
to 115: 100. 


The urban population increased between 1951 and 1961 by 57.4 
per cent. The literacy percentage has also risen. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


Agricultural production during 1963-64 achieved some significant 
progress. Some of the major crops such as rice, sugarcane and cotton set 
new production records and exceeded the Plan targets by significant 
margin a year ahead of schedule. Tea, which had received a major set- 
back in 1962-63, recovered some of the ground lost during 1963-64. 


The production index for all crops, which had risen steadily from 
117 in 1959-60 (base : 1949-50 to 1952-53100) to 131 in 1961-62, set 
a new record of 136 in 1963-64. The index for non-food crops, likewise, 
set a new record of 172 in 1963-64, against 154 in 1961-62. 


Followina a bumper rice crop, the price of rice showed a marked 
downward trend. The price of wheat, however, remained rather high 
compored to the previous year. Jute prices remained remarkably stable, 
becouse of the successful operation of the Buffer Stock and the Guaranteed 
Repurchase Schemes. | 


Imports of wheat and rice during the first nine months of 1963-64 
uly 63-March 64) stood ot 13.44 lokh tons and 1.16 lokh tons respect- 
ively, ogainst 8.78 lakh tons and 1.78 lakh tons in the some period of 
the previous year. Exports of jute and cotton stood at 30.84 lakh bales 
and 5.74 lakh bales respectively. Export of tea was banned in view of 
its high price and the rising internal demand. 
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The Agricultural Census 1960 report was released during 1963-64. 
The Census was held to coincide with the programme of the World 
Census of Agriculture sponsored by. the F.A.O. 


The Agricultural Development Corporations in the two provinces have 
almost overcome their initial problems af organization and have now 
undertaken greater responsibilities of implementing the agricultural pro- 


gramme. Extension services in the two Provinces have been considerably 
expanded. 


Considerable progress was achieved in the forestry, fishery and: live- 
stock sectors. There has been greater use of fertilizers, better seeds and 
improved implements. The Model Scheme was continued in the selected 
districts in both the Provinces. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


The industrial sector, both private and public, continued to show 
buoyancy during 1963-64. The index of industrial production (base : 
1959.60-——100) rose from 119.2 in 1961-62 to 133.6 in 1962-63. In 
the July—September 1963 quarter, it rose further to 147.4 and stood at 
156.5 in the October—December 1963 quarter. The industries which 
recorded marked increases in production were sugar, jute manufactures, 
fertilizer, petroleum manufactures and cement. 


The private sector has been largely responsible for this impressive 
‘ncrease in production as evidenced from the progress of the Industrial In- 
vestment Schedule. The Investment Schedule of 1960 for Rs. 284 crares 
for the Second Plan period having been over fulfilled to the extent of 
Rs. 123 crores in half the period, a revised schedule for Rs. 153 crores was 
announced in February 1963. The progress of this schedule is also very 
satisfactory as in one year sanctions for Rs. 62.5 crores had been issued. 


In the public sector, the Industria! Development Corporations con- 
tinued to expand their activities in both Wings of the country. The 
capital outlay of the West Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation 
in its 34 completed projects stands at Rs. 80.3 crores. During 1963-64, 
the value of goods produced by W.P.1.0.C. is expected to be about 
Rs. 39.3 crores, Rs. 5.5 crores more than in 1962-63. The W.P.1.D.C. has 
lately sponsored. several projects such as the expansion of -fertilizer and 
cement factories, the Karachi shipyard and a _ few sugar mills. Efforts 
to set up heavy industry and a heavy electric complex continue. 


During 1962-63, the East Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion completed four projects at a cost of Rs. 6.85 crores, while 28 projects 
with an estimated investment of Rs. 64.13 crores were at different 
stages of execution. During 1963-64, the East Pakistan Industrial 
Development Corporation has 39 projects under executian, including the 
‘fon and stee! works at Chittagong, the dry dock at Narayanganj, the 
Khulna Newsprint Extension Scheme, the — streptomycine factory ot 
Chittagong, four sugar mills and 15 jute mills. During 1962-63, goods 
worth Rs. 17.6 crores were praduced in industries directly contralled by 
the Corporation. | 


~The remarkable achievement of the private sector in the industrial 
development af the country wos in no small measure due to the sound 
economic and financial policies followed by the Government and the 
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agsistance rendered: to industry through its different financial and -techni- 
cal agencies. |The favourable economic conditions obtaining in - the 
country have enabled the Government to obtain foreign loans -and credits 
to the tune of Rs. 349 crores for this sector. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Investment Promotion and Supplies accorded sanction to 313 
units, involving a total investment of Rs. 88.98 crores of which Rs. 39.15 
crores is foreign private capital. This is apart from foreign. loans worth 
Rs 43.26 crores which were associated with foreign equity capital. 


The mining sector also showed fair degree of buoyancy. The index 
of mineral production rose trom 124.0 in 1961-62 (base 1959-60—=100) 
to 138.2 in 1962-63 and further to 159.1 in the last quarter of 1963. 
The main minerals contributing to this rise were barytes, coal, marble, 
crude oil and natural gas. 


WATER AND POWER DEVELOPMENT 


During 1963 and the first quarter of 1964 significant progress was 
achieved in the water and power sector. The index of power generation 
nm terms of installed capacity rose from 103.5 in 1958 (base : 1957100). 
to 257.3 in 1961 and to 313.8 in 1962. A more . impressive picture 
will emerge when data for 1963 are available. . oe 


The generatian of power by E.P.W.A.P.D.A. rose from 74 MW in 
1959-60 to 185 MW by February 1964, and the number of consumers 
during the same period rose from 38,600 to 79,247. 


Installed capacity in West Pakistan at the end of 1963 was 604,000 
kilowatts, compared to 119,000 kilowatts in 1958-59. The steady in- 
crease in the generation of electricity has resulted in an increase in the 
realisation of revenue from Rs. 9.3 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 14.8 crores 
in 1962-63 and to Rs. 17.4 crores (estimates) in 1963-64. a! | 


The latest revised estimates place the cost of the Indus Basin pro- 
ject at Rs. 904.64 crores, including. custom duties and sales tax. The 
progress of work on various aspects of the Indus Basin project during 
1963-64 has been satisfactory. Negotiations with the World Bank for 
the financing of the Tarbela Dam project are in progress. In the 
meantime, the Government is anxious to go ahead with the preliminary 


field wark. 


The Government sanctioned the construction of nuclear plants for 
each Province to be completed by the end of 1968. The East Pakistan 
nuclear power station, with an installed capacity of 70 MW, is to 
be located at Rooppur in Pabna district, while the nuclear power station 
for West Pakistan, with an installed capacity of 132 MW, will be located 
at Karachi. : _ 3 : 


Side by side with the nuclear power programme, the Pakistan Atomic 
Energy Commission is continuing its effarts on other fronts also. - The 
Commission is doing useful work in the field of agriculture and medicine 
through its Agricultural Research and Medical Radioisotope Centres res- 
pectively: The survey for uranium and other radio-active minerals 


continued. 
COMMERCIAL POLICY 


Commercial policy aims at increasing the availabilities of goods at 
reasonable prices, either through expansion of domestic production or 
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through imports. The attainment of these objectives necessitates 
imports of both capital and consumer goods which have to be repaid 
through exports. On export promotion, therefore, depends the success 
of the country’s commercial policy. 


The shipping policies for the period July—December, 1963 and 
January—June, 1964 have further liberalised imports of producer, con- 
sumer and intermediate goods. This has resulted in increased avail- 
ability and fall in prices of a wide range of goods. The special release 
of Rs. 13.5 crores in foreign exchange, announced on April 1, 1964, for 
imports of machinery, raw ngterials and consumer goods, will help bring 
prices down further. 


As increased imports have, in the final analysis, to be paid for 
through exports, efforts continued to be directed, at both the national and 
international levels, towards the expansion of exports. 


Among the internal measures designed to increase exports, the 
setting up of the Export Promotion Bureau, the Export Promotion Council, 
and the granting of income tax concessions to export houses were signifi- 
cant. At the same time, the export pramotion measures introduced 
earlier, viz., the Export Bonus Scheme, the Export Credits Guarantee 
Scheme and the “ Pay-as-you-earn “ scheme, continued to gssist in the 
expart promotion drive. Exports under the Bonus Scheme rose by Rs. 3.5 
crores in 1963, compared to Rs. 5 1 crores in 1962; while in 1963, 
the Export Credits Guarantee Scheme provided cover amaunting fo 
Rs. 99.6 crores against Rs. 78 8 crores in 1962. Under the “ Pay-as-you- 
earn“ scheme, quite a few units have been sanctioned. As most of these 
schemes have lately been introduced, their full impact will be felt only after 
some time. 


In the international field, efforts continued to be directed towards 
forging new and closer commercial ties with foreign countries with a view 
to expanding and diversifying trade irrespective of any Bloc considera- 
tions. These measures included participation in international! fairs 
and exhibitions on an extended scale, sending out and receiving trade 
delegations, and entering into trade agreements with more and more 
countries. Lately, barter deals have received greater emphasis, and 
between April 1963 and February 1964, ten such agreements were signed 
with different countries. 


On the much disputed question of shipping freight rates, the Con- 
ference Lines unilaterally decided to increase the freight rate on all west- 
baund cargo by 125 per cent with effect from August 1, 1963. As our 
exports are adversely affected by increases in freight rates on west-bound 
cargo, Pakistan protested against this increase, and the Conference Lines 
reduced the increase from 123 per cent to 10 per cent, with effect from 
October 23, 1963, which is now in force. 


During 1963-64, Pakistan's Mission to the European Economic Com- 
munity remained in touch with the “’ Six’ preparatory to the opening of 
negotiations far a comprehensive trade agreement with the Community. 
in January 1964, informal but useful talks between Pakistani represen- 
tatives and the Community were held, in the light of which it shauld be 
possible to hold formal talks jater. 
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The indications, however, are that these talks will have to pend till 
the canclusion of the Kennedy Raund of tariff negotiations. Meanwhile, 
Pakistan’s trade position with the Community during 1962-63 has shown 
practically na improvement over 1961-62, and was adverse to the tune 
of over Rs. 25 crores. 


During 1963-64, Pakistan participated in three major international 
: trade conterences—the Afro-Asian Economic Conference, the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development and the GA.T.T. At 
these Conferences, bath the developed and the underdeveloped countries 
Gre represented. 


The problems of the underdeveloped countries which are 
being discussed with the developed countries are: tariff and 
non-tariff restrictions imposed by develaped cauntries an imports from 
developing countries; fluctuations and decline in the prices of primary 
commodities exported by the developing countries ; methods and machinery 
for expanding the exports of develaping countries with a view to increas- 
ing their earnings and facilitating development ; trade and aid policies, 
etc. Efforts are made at these conferences to find solutions to these 
problems. The U.N. trade conference and the Kennedy Round of tariff 
negotiations are likely to prove landmarks in the annals of international 
trade, particularly af the developing countries. 


TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Inter-zonal trade has made a significant contribution to the economic 
growth of both Pravinces. Before Independence, East and West Pakistan 
were important producers of primary products ; East Pakistan specialized 
in raw jute and West Pakistan in raw cotton. There were very few large- 
scale industrial units for the processing of primary products which were 
exported in raw farm, manufactured goods being imported to meet the 
- domestic demand. 


Since Independence, a number of larger-scale industries have been 
set up, and this is one of the major reasons for the development of inter- 
zonal trade. In 1962-63, a new record was set, the value of goods and 
commodities exchanged between the two Provinces being Rs. 129.10 
crores, 2.7 per cent higher than in 1961-62. Between 1958-59 and 
1962-63, the value of inter-zonal trade increased by 32.5 per cent. The 
most important exports from East to West Pakistan are tea, jute 
goods, paper, matches, betelnuts, spices and leather ; in 1962-63, these 
accounted for about 90 per cent of the total. Cotton fabrics, rice, cotton 
yarn, oilseed, raw cotton, raw tobacco, drugs and medicines, food-grains, 
cement and machinery are the mast important exports from West to East 
Pakistan, accounting for about 75 per cent of total exports from West 
to East Pakistan. 


Exports of developing nations, particularly of manufactured goods, 

are subject to tariff, quota, and other restrictions in developed countries. 

: Exports af the developing nations are increasing at a slower rate than the 

exports of the developed nations. Between 1955 and 1962, f.0.b, exports 

of the developing nations increased by 22 per cent, compared to increases of 

47 per cent in warld exports and of 56 per cent in the exports of developed 
nations, 
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In Pakistan, both imports and exports increased in 1962-63, but the 
former increased more rapidly, resulting in widening of the import-export gap. 
Imports increased from Rs. 210.91 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 381.88 crores 
in 1962-63, and exports from Rs. 184.34 crores to Rs. 203.37 crores. 
The adverse balance increased further during July 1963 to March 1964 
when imports increased but exports declined. In 1962-63, most of the 
exports were primary products, valued at Rs. 155.8 crores, compared to 
Rs. 137.6 crores in 1961-62. Exports of manufactured goods increased 
from Rs. 46.66 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. A7 .57 crores in 1962-63. _ 


Among imports, capital goods increased at the fastest rate, 49 per 
cent, from Rs. 75 crores to Rs 111.5 crores. Imports of raw materials 
increased by 5 per cent, and of consumer goods by 24 percent. 


Imports increased from all areas except the sterling area. . The most. 
rapid increase was in imports from dollar area. Exports increased subs- 
tantially to the Sterling area and to “the rest of the world” and slightly 
to O.E.E.C. related areas, while exports to Eastern European countries, 
doliar area countries, and continental O.E.E.C. countries declined. 


During 1962-63, the current account balance of payments position | 
improved, the adverse balance being reduced to Rs. 8.78 crores trom 
Re 10.13 crores in 1961-62. Both receipts and payments increased ; re- 
ceipts (including foreign economic aid) increased from Rs. 321 .42 crores 
to Rs. 424.22 crores and payments from Rs. 331.55 crores to Rs. 433 
crores. During the period July to December 1963, the current account 
deficit amaunted to Rs, 55.79 crores, compared to Rs. 13.99 crores during 
the same period of 1962. | | | 


PRICES AND PRICE TRENDS 


In every developing economy there is a tendency for the price 
level to rise; the increase in Pakistan, however, has been much 
less than in many other developing countries, as the Government has, 
through varicus fiscal and monetary measures, succeeded in maintaining 
a reasonable stability in the price level. During the fast 5 years the 
‘adex number of wholesale prices has shown an average annual increase 
of only 1.9 point. 3 
Wheat : 


The price of wheat during 1963-64 has been generally high in com- 
parison with the previous season. In West Pakistan, the issue price of 
imported wheat was raised from Rs 14 to Rs. 15 per maund in April 1963, 
while in East Pakistan it was raised from Rs. 12.50 to Rs. 15 per maund 
in November 1963. The average wholesale price of wheat at Lyallpur 
came down from Rs, 16.06 maund in April 1963 to Rs. 13.784 maund 
in May 1963. The price then started rising, and stood at Rs. 17.62 per 
maund in January, 1964, and at Rs, 18.50 per maund in March. 


‘nm order to relieve the shortage of atta, the West Pakistan Govern- 
ment directed the flour mills to open fair price shops and sell atta at 
Rs. 16 per maund. : 


Rice : 
Unlike 1962-63, the rice crop during 1943-64 has been exceptionally 
gocd, resulting in a considerable decline in its prices. The average whole- 
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sale price of medium quality rice at Dacca declined from Rs: 34 per maund 
in July 1963 to Rs. 24.83 per maund in January 1964. — In March 1964 
the price stood at Rs. 22.81 per maund. : ma 


Tea: 


Because of increased production and the Government policy of 
banning exports, the price of tea during 1963-64 has been lower than in 
1962-63. | there was no scarcity of tea in the open market and it was 
freely available at the prices fixed by the tea companies. 


Sugar: 


Sugar prices during 1963 and the first quarter of 1964 were generally 
higher than in 1962. In spite of increased production, developments in 
the international sugar situation coupled with rising home demand exerted 
some pressure on prices. | 


The average wholesale price of white sugar at Karachi during 1963 
ranged between Rs. 61.62 and Rs. 72.43 per maund against a range af 
Rs, 53.53 to 62.25 per maund in 1962. In March 1964, the price 
stood at Rs. 69.72 per maund. Asa result of increases in the excise 
duty on sugar and in the general sales tax, the price of sugar in ratian 
depots was raised from Rs. 1.37 per seer to Rs, 1.50 per seer fram 
July 1963. ; 


Cloth: 


Cloth prices during the period under review exhibited divergent trends. 
The prices af superior varieties declined, while that of inferior vorieties 
slightly increased. | 


Oils < 


| Because of a good domestic cotton crap and larger imports of cottan 
seed and soyabean ails under PL 480, oil prices declined considerably. 


The average annual wholesale price af mustard oil at Karachi declined 
from 73.24 per maund in 1962 to Rs. 61.33 per maund in 1963, whereas 
that af cottonseed oil declined fram Rs. 62.81 to Rs. 53.27 per maund. 
The easy availability of edible oils led ta increased praduction of vegetable 
ghee, which brought its price down. Compared with the previous year, 
the price of vanaspati at Karachi was dawn by about Rs: 18 per maund, 
from Rs. 110.55 in 1962 to Rs. 92.98 per maund in 1963. 


Consumer gocds : 


On the whole, prices of consumer goods tended to rise. The in- 
Crease was more marked for imported consumer goods than for local 
manufactured goods. eg i 3 


The retail price of firewood (babul) in Karachi increased by 16 paisa 
between January, 1963 and January 1964, from Rs, 3.57 to Rs. 3.73 per 
maund. The price of meat increased from Rs. 2.66 a seer in January 1963 
to Rs, 3.00 per seer in January 1964 and further to Rs. 3.41 per seer in 
March 1964. 
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Cost of Living: 


During the period between March 1963 and March 1964 the cost of 
living index for Karachi and Narayangan} increased by 6 and 2 points 
from 129 to 135 and 129 to 13) respectively. At Lahore there was an 
wncrease of 9 points, from 123 to 132 The rise at Lahore and 
Karachi were mainly due to an increase ‘a the food group, which rose by 
13 points at Lahcre and 10 points at Karachi. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Transport : 


During 1763, the transport and communications sector expanded, 
though not to the extent required by developmental activity in the country. 


The railways, in both the Wings of the country, continued to give 
priority to the rehabilitation and development programmes. During the 
first three years of the Second Plan, the progress in the attainment of the 
targets has been quite satisfactory. 


The road mileage increased by 300 miles in East Pakistan and 663 
miles in West Pakistan. Eyen then the increase could hardly cope with the 
increase in goods and passenger traffic. This sector continues to receive 


added attention of the provincial governments. 


Most remarkable achievement in the field of air traffic was the in- 
troduction of regular passenger service from Dacca to Shanghai and from 


Korachi to | ondon vid Moscow. 


A regular service was also started for Kabul. PIA also introduced 
helicopter service on various routes in Eqst Pakiston. 


There has been 4 satisfactory improvement in inland water transport 
in East Pakistan. The Inland Water Transport Authority completed 
about 500 miles of detailed hydrographic surveys, and of 1,318 miles of 
surveys along the axis of the waterways: The perennial and seosonal 
route mileage increased from 2,882 in 1959 to 4,913 miles in 1963. 
During the some period, the number of power-craft increased from 591 to 


932. 


Communications ° 

Pakistan inherited 6,474 Post Offices at the time of Independence , 
this number increased to 10,261 in 1960 and is estimated to reach !1, 
by the end of Second Five-Year Plan period. Modern methods 
and implements ore also being applied to provide better postal services. 


The number of telegraph offices alse increased trom 940 in 1955 to 
1,040 in 1960 and is estimated to seach 1,340 in 1965. The number of 
telephones, 37 000 in 1959, ‘acreased to 75,000 in 1960, and the Second 


Plon target of 1 (20,700 ts expected ta be ochieved. 
MONETARY AND CREDIT SITUATION 


The year 1963 witnessed an unprecedented expansion in money SUp- 
ply and bank. credit in Dqkistan. Both money supply and bank credit 
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CHAPTER I 
POPULATION 


“The prevention of disease has already led to rapid increase im the 
population which is outstripping and neutralising economic development. 
There is, therefore, need to consider family planning so that the country 
has not only healthy manpower but also famities of reasonable size. 
This will ultimately lead to some happiness and prosperity. I would like 
the doctors assembled in this conference to consider how best can they 
not only prevent sickness and mortality but also bring about balanced 
growth of population in this country.” 


Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan 
in his message to the Annual 
Conference of Pakistan ~ Medical 
Association, East Zone, held on 
December 27, 1963. i 


In this economic growth conscious decade the problem of population 
in regard both to its quickly multiplying numbers and to its quality has 
assumed special importance. 


Population and economic development are closely inter-related. 
“Investment in human capital” has become an important subject for 
discussion, particularly in the United Siates of America. Theodore 
W. Schultz in his presidential address to the Seventy-Third Annual 
Meeting of the American Economic Association (at St. Louis) on 
December 28, 1960, said : 


“Although it is obvious that people acquire useful skills and know- 
ledge, it is not obvious that these skills and knowledge are a form of 
capital, that this capital is in substantial part a product of deliberate 
investment, that it has grown in Western societies at a much faster rate 
than conventional (non-human) capital, and that its growth may well be’ 
the most distinctive feature of the economic system, It has been widely 
observed that increases in national output have been large compared 
with the increases of land, man-hours, and physically reproducible capital. 


Investment in human capital is probably the major explanation for this 
difference. ’’1 


The subject also has a historical background. In the 18th century 
Adam Smith, who regarded “environment” as more important than 
“heredity” for the: econcmic development of a community, compared 
a highly educated man with an expensive machine. According to him, 
“the compensation of such a man should exceed the usual wages of 
common labour by enough to replace to him the whole expense of his 
education with at least the ordinary profits of an equally valuable 
capital.” 


| The American Eccnomic Review, Vol. (LD, Numbzt l of March 1961, P. [. 
2 Wealth of Nations (New York ; Raniom House, 1937), P1091, 
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Another classical economist, Nassau Senior, used the term 
“ smmaterial capital” for the human factor, to denote the abilities built 
up in an individual through education. He observed that “the use of 
such capital necessarily involves labour on the part of the owner and that 
his income is consequently a mixture of wages and interest.” 


The acquisition of education, knowledge and skill by the working 
population has great economic value. According to Schultz, this acquisi- 
ton makes the workers “capitalists”, It is a sort of investment, and 
along with other human investments, accounts for the productive superiors 
ity of the technically advanced nations. 


A discussion of the relationship between economic growth and the 
human factor is, therefore, very much to the point. This relationship 
exhibits itself in several forms. One is the migration of rural or agri- 
cultural labour to urban areas or non-agricultural professions. It is 
common experience that, when rural people migrate to urban areas, two 
features are clearly visible: (i) their earnings in urban areas are higher 
than they used to be in their previous profession ; and (ii) their earnings 
in their new profession are less than those already in the same profession 
earn. This is explained by the differences in education, experience, skill, 
etc, between the urban and the rural workers. 


Education and health are rightly considered to be major factors 
contributing to economic development. This, to a large extent, explains 
the differences between the income and growth rates of the Western and 
the underdeveloped nations. According to a recent study by the 
O.E.C.D. (Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development), the 
annual increase in the real ner capita income of the industrialised nations 
is 20 times greater than in the less-developed countries. In the more 
Geveloped countries it is about $60 per annum and in the less-developed 
countries only about $3 per annum. | 


The problems of population growih, and especially of the large 
increase in Asia and its implications for economic growth and the lag 
between food supply-and increase in the number of mouths to be fed, 
have become increasingly important in recent years. They were dis- 
cussed at an Asian Population Conference held in New Dethi in December 
1963, under the auspices of ECAFE where a large number of countries 
were represented and to which Pakisten sent a strong delegation. 


Some of the main conciusions and recommendations of this conference 
are given below. | . 


ASIAN POPULATION CONFERENCE 


The Conference agreed that demographic factors and social and 
economic development are closely inter-related, There are several ways 
in which rapid pepulation growth impecics the economic growth of the 
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burden which creates a costly demand for education facilities. The 
extreme pressure on agricultural land and the migration of the rural 
population to urban centres also create social and economic problems. 


Each ECAFE country has a population problem of its own, and no 
single prescription would provide a remedy everywhere. The conference 
made the following recommendations.— | 


(a) Each Government should decide what kinds of action, if any, 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


(e 


—” 


Nee” 


should be taken to moderate the rate of population growth 
and its influence and the distribution of population within the 
country as an aid to satisfactory progress in economic and 
social development. 


Such decisions, should be based on an appraisal of the 
country’s demographic situation and prospects of the inter- 
relationships between population trends and economic and 
social development. Periodical appraisals, including short and 
long-term population projection, taking into account trends 
of population and changing economic and soeial circumstances, 
the establishment of the necessary foundation of demographic 
and other statistics and the development of pertinent research, 
should receive high priority. | 


Measures aimed at influencing the growth or distribution of 
population should not be considered as substitutes for efforts 
to develop resources, improve technology, expand production, 
but as complementary means of raising the level of living 
of the people. | 


A national population policy should be integrated with 
policies and programmes in related economic and social 
spheres, such as education, health, nutrition, social welfare, 
social security, housing, status of women, agricultural and 
industrial development and manpower utilisation. The effects 
of contemplated developments in these various spheres upon 
population trends, as well as the effects of population changes 
upon economic and social development should be taken into 
account in formulating development plans. 


Because the trend of demographic factors generally changes 
slowly and the cumulative effect of its changes over a long 
period of time may be very great, population policies should 
be formulated in a long-range perspective of future develop- 
ments in the national economy and social conditions and 
future needs for manpower and consumer goods, 


In addition, several measures were recommended with regard to: 
(i) Agricultural development and food supply ; — 
(ii) Programmes relating to fertility and family planning : 
(iii) Social welfare problems ; | 


(iv) Educational programmes ; 


(v) Problems of economic growth ; 


(vi) Policies designed to promote fuller utilization of human 


resources } 
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(vii) Policies and programmes relating to urbanisation, internal 
migration and population distribution ; and 


(viii) Development of demographic statistics, population projections 
and analysis. 


MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION IN PAKISTAN 
Size of population 


The population of Pakistan, according to the latest decennial census 
of 1961, was 93.83 million. In 1961, only three Asian nations, viz., China 
(mainland), India and Indonesia had larger populations than Pakistan. 


The population of Japan, which in the past was larger, is now smaller, 


than the population of Pakistan because of the tow growth rate in Japan. 
TABLE 1 


POPULATION OF FIRST Five COUNTRIES OF ASIA 


— 





— —-—— — 


Latest Census 





Country oe ——--- 
Population 
Date (In million) 
Asia total - 206-1960 4,679 -00 
China (Mainland) .. 7 * 30-6-1960 646 °534 
India iy a - 1-3-1961 434 81 
Indonesia an + * 31-19-1963 95 +49 
Pakistan a 7” - 34-1-1961 93 -83 
Japan ss i bi 1-10-1960 93 -42 








4 UN. estimated figures. | 
Source: United Nations Dem¢gtaphic Year Book 1963. 


A rapidly increasing population generates a large number of economic 
and social problems. Some people hold the opinion that “each new 
mouth to feed has also a new pair of hands to produce”. However, they 
forget that considerable investment is needed to make a pair of hands 
productive. A variety of services is needed in this connection. A pair 
of hands will remain unproductive until it can avail itself of basic facilities 
such as education in schools and colleges, pudiic health services, housing, 
water supplies, transportation, power and communications. In order to 
improve the living standard of the population tremendous ‘investment 1s 
needed in underdeveloped countries, not only to ensure Jobs for the grow- 
ing labour force but also to remove existing unemployment and under- 
employment. With a high rate of population growth the level of in- 
vestment should also rise. 7 
Population growth rate in Pakistan 


In Pakistan, the rate of population growth is not only already high, 
hut it is also rising rapidly. Between 1831 and 1961 the popuiauon 
increased by 18 million, the highest decennial growth rate (23.7 per cent) 
for sixty years. The annual growth rate curing that period was 2.10 per 
cent which may be compared with 2 per cent for Asia as a whole. 
Since 1981 Census there has been considerable speculation about the 
population growth rate. It is generaiiv felt that the size of the population 
and its rate of growth as assessed in 12cl, were under-enumerated and 
the present annual growth rate may be around <.o to 2.8 per cent or even 
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higher, though post-enumeration checks have not shown much under 
enumeration. A high rate of population growth rate has necessitated 
high expenditure and high rates of taxation to develop the economy of 
the country and to maintain law and order. 


Density of population : 


The increase of population places a considerable pressure on the 
limited resources of Pakistan. In 1961, the area of Pakistan was 365,529 
square miles, and the population, excluding foreign nationals, 9,37,20,613 
or 256 persons per square mile. The population per square mile in East 
Pakistan (area 55,126 square miles, population, 50,840,235) was 922 and 
in West Pakistan (area 310,403, square ntiles, population 42,880,378) 138. 
If the river area of 3,205 square miles in East Pakistan is excluded, the 
population density there becomes 979 per square mile. 


Population is distributed more evenly in East Pakistan than in West 
Pakistan. The following table shows the density of population in all 
divisions of both regions in 1961. 


TABLE 2 
POPULATION DENSITY IN 1961, BY PROVINCES AND DIVISIONS 


Se 





= it aia TY — ‘a 


Population 








Locality Area Density per sq. 
7 (Sg. mile) mile 
Pakistan “ sh 3,65,529 9 37,20,613 256 
East Pakistan ce = es 55,126 6,08,40,238 922 
{a} Rajshaht Division i 1 13.347 1,18,80,089 888 
(b) Khulna Division = me 12.818 1 ,00,66,900 786 
(c} Dacca Division Sn zi: 11,937 1,52,93,596 1,281 
(dt) Chittagong Division... 7 17,032 1,36,29,650 800 
West Pakistan - i - 3,10,403 4,28,80,378 138 
(2) Peshawar Division 28,1453 63,72,467 236 
(b) Dera Ismail Khan Division 13,730 12,05,719 128 
(c) Rawalpindi Division 11,296 39.79,139 355 
(d) Sargodha Division 17.095 5%,76,939 350 
(ec) Lahore Division § 907 64,48,575 724 
(f} Multan Division 24,826 66,02,924 266 
(¢) Bahawatpur Division .. 17,508 25, 74,066 147 
(h) Khairpur Division 26,293 315335712 154 
(i) Hyderabad Division 36,8271 32,90,956 89 
G) Quetta Division £3,115 6,30,118 12 
(k} Kalat Divisian 72,944 530,893 7 
(1) Karachi Division §.405 21,34,870 254 


er rere 
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In East Pakistan the maximum density of 1,281 persons per square 
mile, is in Dacca Division and the minimum, 786 per square mile, in 
Khulna Division. In West Pakistan the maximum density, 724, is in 
Lahore Division and the minimum, 7, in Kalat Division. 


The density of population 1s higher in Pakistan than in many other 
countries and also higher than the average density for Asia as a whole. 
The area of Pakistan, 946,719 square kilometers, is about 3.5 per cent 
of the land area of Asia, but im 1961 it had 5.5 per cent of the Continent’s 
population. 
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TABLE 3 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND DENSITY IN ASIA AND PAKISTAN, 1961 


—— ee 
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Land area Population 
Lanaeer ener SE a 
Area In sq. mile In sq. k.m. Percent Numbet Percent Persons 
distri- in distri- per sq.kK.m 


bution million bution 


——$—$_ — ———— 
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Asia 7 .. 1,040,875 26,930,000 ;g ‘1679-61 oF 63 


Pakistan .. aed 365,529 946,719 100 -0 G3 -83 100 -0 99 
East Pakistan "i 55,126 142,776 15°14 50 85 54-2 356 
West Pakistaa =. 310,403 803,943 84-9 42-98 45-8 33 








—_———_— 


ies eee a 
Source : United Nations Demographic Year Book, 1961. 


Age and sex 


Between 1951 and 196i there were significant changes in the age 
structure of the population of Pakistan. ‘The ratio of children up to 4 
years increased from 14.2 to 17.4 per cent. of total population, the increase 
being more pronounced in East Pakistan, where the ratio rose from 14.5 
per cent to 18.2 per cent, than in West Pakistan, where the corresponding 
figures were 13.7 per cent and 16.4 per cent. The next age group, 5—9 
years, accounted for a still larger proportion of total population, increasing 
from 14.9 per cent to 18.7 per cent in East Pakistan and from 13.1 per 
cent to 16.4 per cent in West Pakistan, or, for Pakistan as a whole, from 
14.1 per cent to 17.7 per cent. According to some demographers the 
relative importance of the 5-9 year age group Was greater in 
Pakistan in 1961 than anywhere else in Asia, oF ‘ndeed in the World. 


There was a corresponding decrease in the proportion of the popula- 
tion in the 10-59 year age group, from which most of the working 
population is drawn ; from 66.67 per cent in 1961 to 58.89 per cent in 
1961. In East Pakistan the decline was from 66.10 per cent to 57.81 per 
cant and in West Pakistan from 67,43 per cent to 60.29 per cent. 


The population in the 59 years and over group rose from 4,97 per 
cent in 1951 to 5.97 per cent in 1961. In East Pakistan the increase was 
from 4.43 per cent to 5.22 per cent, and in West Pakistan from 5.69 per 
cent to 6.93 per cent. The table on the next page summarises the statis- 
tical record. 
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The female population of Pakistan appears to have inereased more 
rapidly than the male population. in 1961, the ratio of males to females 
was 111 to 100; in 1951, 113 to 100. The ratio declined in East Pakistan 
from 110: 100 to 103: 100 and in West Pakistan from 116: 100 to 
115; 100. 


According to a population expert the masculinity ratio is higher in 
Pakistan than in any other large population. Four possible reasons cali 
be suggested for this abnormal situation. 


1. Females have a somewhat higher mortality rate than males ; 


tO 


In a purdah-observing socieiv females are more likely to be 
under-enumerated than males ; 


The number of males has been over-estimated ; and 


ww 


4. There is a higher masculinity ratio at birth. 


Population distribution : rural-urban 


— The definition of urban population used in the 1961 census was 
different from that agopted in 1951. Tm 1961, it included all cities and 
towns with a population of 5,000 and above, plus all Incorporated Muni- 
cipalities and towns managed by Notified Area Committees irrespective 
of their population size. in 1961, the Provincial Directors of Census 
were empowered to use their discretion in treating a continuous collec- 
tion of houses inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons as urban if the 
area had pronounced urban characteristics and especially if the popula- 
tion was largely non-agricultural. 


If intricacies of definition are ‘aft out of account, the urban popula- 
tion of Pakistan mereased by O7.4 per eont between 1951 and 4961. It 
al] the new areas with less than 5.000 popuration which were added to 
the urban areas in 1961 are excluded, the crowth rate for the urban 
population would be 37.7 per cent, and the proportion of urban popula- 
tion to total population in 1961 would be 12.8 per cent (instead of 13.1 
per cent). 


The growth rate of the urban population between 19351 and 1961 was 
almost three times as large as that of the rural population. The propor- 
tion of urban population to total population increased from 10.4 per cent 
to 13.1 per cent. Rural population inereased by 20 per cent and urban 
population {py 57.4 per cent. 


The increase of uroan population in 29601 was in part a consequence 
of the increase in the number of cities and towns of which there were 
989 in 1951, and 902 in 1961. In Higst Pakistan there were 14 places 
and in West Pakistan 103, which were rural in 1951 but classified as 


urban in 1961. 


Lack of education is one of the mest invnortant hurdes in the wav of 
acgnomic developmen. In practically sii underdeveloped countries. a 
very large proportion ¢ the population is Viiterate, and the number of 
people with higher education °s relatively much smaller than in advanced 
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countries. There is considerable evidence to show that investment in 
education has been one of the most important instruments for accelerating 
economic growth; Japan and USS.R. are good examples. It is, of 
course, difficult to assess the role of education in economic growth quanti- 


tatively, but there are enough studies to demonstrate its great import- 
ance. 


Accelerated growth requires new types of skill and training, which 
must be related to the patterns of growth of output. Educational re- 
quirements in this rather narrow sense are often described as an “ invest- 
ment in human resources” and this is sometimes contrasted with edu- 
cation as a consumption item, ¢.g., mass elementary education, which 
might be sacrificed in order to achieve other growth objectives, 


However, though investment in mass education and in the adult 
education of illiterates may have no specifically measurable impact. on the 
rate of economic growth, it can hardly be dowbted that it makes a 
significant general contribution. An illiterate labourer has very little 
adaptability, and will not readily move from one economic sector to an- 
other. He can learn new techniques only through demonstration, and 
rnore slowly than a lterate person because of lack of elementary train- 
ing, and he will forget new techniques in a relatively shorter period. 


in most underdeveloped countries traditional beliefs and habits are 
held in great esteem and are a maior obstacle to growth. Education can 
be a great help in changing this situation. Not only can governments 
persuade a literate population more easily to carry out a development 
plan, but there is also a better hope of solving the problems of changes 
in agricultura] techniques and of birth control. Educated people will 


generally be more ambitious to improve their lot than those who are 
iNiterate. 


The Government of Pakistan have ‘been anxious to develop the 
human resources of the country and liberal allocation have been made 
for this purpose in the First and the Second Five-Year Plans. During 
the First Five-Year Plan actual] expenditure on education and training was 
Rs. 41 crores out of a total capital outlay of Rs. 1,330 crores. In the 
second Plan education has been given a still higher priority, with a total 
allocation of Rs. 105.5 crores an increase of 157 per cent, out of a total 


Plan expenditure of Rs. 2,300 crores ; education and training thus account 
for about 5 per cent of the total. 


During the decade 1951—61. there was considerable progress in 
literacy and training. In the 1961 census, the definition of a literate per- 
son was different from that used in 1951. In the 1961 census, a person 
was considered to be literate if he or she could read with understanding a 
short statement on every day life in any language. In the 1951 census 
ability to read in clear print in any language even without understanding, 
was the criterion. The conditien of literacy in Pakistan as assessed in 
1961 is shown in the table on the next page. The literacy percentage was 
higher in East Pakistan than in West Pakistan, in urban areas than in 
rural areas, and among males than among females, 
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TABLE 9 


LITERACY IN PAKISTAN 








NO. OF LITERATIS Fer cont of tital Per cent of population 
population S years and over 
Area Both sexes Males Females Both Males Femules Both Males Females 
Sexes, sexes 

inn aes te ee Hy cee Gunes ee a ee 

Pakistan 14,335,809 11,106,046 3,229,163 are 23.4 7.4 9,2 28.0 9,3 

‘East Pakistan «© S955, SOT GS46.000 2,109.41 17.6 25.0 8.6 1.5 3.5 10.7 

West Pakistan. 5,380, 308 4,260,586 1,119.722 j2.6 20.1 (1 16.3 239 7.4 
URBAN. . 

Pakistan ahi 3,702,951 1.670,334 1,032,587 a0 38.7 19.3 35.8 45.0 fe | 

East Pakistan ae 1,023,906 7,358,910 283,996 237000 («47.7 ol 437 34,8 at.9 

West Pakistan... 2,680,015 1,931,424 748,591 ahs 36.4 17.6 33.6 42,2 na ee 
RURAL. | | 

Pakistan w=: 10,6328,88 6.420, 212 2, y1G.870 eee 29.5 534 6,6 pat ye 

East Pakistan ie 7932595 6, HY E20 1. 528.g42 1e.3 24.6 7.0 pel be 20408 G7 

West Pakistan... 2,700,293 0970752 3TH L! 91 i+,7 2.4 10.9 rete. Pp. 


nn ee ee ee -_——_- -—"- 





wen es 


Source : 196) Censas Bulletin Ne. 4, Statement 1. 





Age groups and their economic implications 


The economic implications of tiie gassiacation of population in thes 
broad age groups, Ui. (i) Q-J4. (3 45—64, and (iii) Go and over, Ke 
very significant. This classification makes pessible a broad view of the 
working population and of the load of Gependenis which it has to suppers. 
The children in age group Q—14 and persons in the ame group 65 and 
ahove account for most of the dependent sectuan of the pepulation. Per 
sons fn age group 15—G4 constitute meinixy tne working popmation, 
although there are a few exceptions. 


4 


and 1961 have been noted ahove, The increase in the yroportion © 
children to total population. mainty due fo a relatively rapid inerease 1 
Fast Pakistan was highly significant. The increase in the proportion ci 
persons Of 69 and amove to total poyulaiion and the corresponding dec- 
rease in the proportion of the working age group, 141-—64 years, to total 
papujation were also largely a result of the trend in East Pakistan. The 
changes in the age €roup in Weet Pakistan were insisnifeant. The 
tahle on the next page Shows the chamzes over the decade 1951—61. 


The changes in the age elassification of the population between 1Yal 
y 
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The age distribution of population is less favourable in Pakistan to 
the formation of a labour force than it is in some other Eastern Countries 
as shown in a table below. 


TABLE 7{ 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY THREE Broad AGE GROUPS 


i ce re 


Age Groups 
Area Censitts§. § ————-— — — —— 
0—14 15—64 65—Orer 
per cent ercent percent 

Pakistan 7” és a5 1961 44-§ 5155 40 
East Pakistan v4 es ‘2 1961] 46 +1 §0°5 3 +4 
West Pakistan A a - 1961 | 424 ape 49 
Formosa ss = es 1950 41 4 56-1 25 
India... z= i i 195] 37 +4 59 +0 3°6 
South Korea es i es 1952 A} 33 "2 ae] 
Malaya oe a oe 1947 41-3 3545 3-2 
Philippines - i be 1948 A4 «2 52° 5-2 
Thailand a . SG 1947 423 a1 2 +6 





ee —_——__ --- ———— er ne 


Economic characteristics of the population 


For the 1961 census, any person of 10 years or above was considered 
to be in the civilian labour force if he or she: 


(i) was working for profit or earning wages or salary ; 
(ii) was helping any member of his or her family on a farm, ete. 


(iii) was not working but looking for work (during the week pre- 
ceding the date of enumération of a non-agricultural worker ; 
no reference period for an agricultural worker). 


The classes excluded from the civilian labour force were students, 
housewives, beggars, and all other persons who were neither 
working nor helping nor looking for work. Most of the civilian labour 
force thus consisted of persons in age groups of 10 and above who were 
either emploved or unpaid femily workers or were unemployed and look- 
ing for work. According to this definition there was a civilian labour 
force in 1961 of 302.06 lakh persons, of whom 174.43 lakhs were in 
East Pakistan and 127.63 lakhs in West Pakistan. As many as 224.49 
lakhs were engaged in agricultural activities and 77.64 lakhs in non- 
acricultural. Agriculture was relatively more important in East Pakistan 
than in West Pakistan. In East Pakistan, agricultural labour totalled 
148,72 lakhs, and non-agricultural 25.71 lakhs. In West Pakistan, the 

umber of agricultural workers was 73.70 lakhs while 51.93 Jakhs were 
engaged in non-agricultural professions. The followine table shows the 
ficures fop 1961. 
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TABLE 8 


POPULATION, 10 YEARS AND OVER, By EcoNomic STATUS, PAKISTAN AND 
PROVINCES 1961 


AN a ye me ey ee a ee ae ee ee ee 


Age 10 and over 
Economic Status 





Pakistan — East Pakistan West Pakistau 
Population Number 5,85,59,502 3.20,46,563 2,65, 12,939 
per cent 100 100 100 
Civilian Labour Force Number 3,02.05,981 1,74,42.957 1,27,63 024 
per cent 51°48 54-43 48 -i4 
Agricultural Number 2 24,41,788 1 ,48,.72,004 73,69,784 
per ceni 38 -32 46 +4] 28 +55 
Cultivator Number 2.17,95,425 1,46,03,630 71,91,795 
per cent a2 45 -57 oh Bs 
Other Agricultural Number 6,46,363 2,68,374 377,089 
per cent 1-10 Q -84 1 +43 
Non-Agricultural Number 77,64,193 25,70,953 51,93,240 
per cent 13 26 8 02 19 «59 
Others, including dependents Number 2.83,53,521 1,46,03,606 1,37,49 915 
per cent A§ +42 45-37 51 +86 


lt ee ee rrr 


The ratio of civillan labour force to total population was greater 
in 1961 than in 1951. For this comparison people of the age of 12 and 
above are regarded as suitable to be members of the civilian labour force. 
The ratio rose from 30.68 per cerit in 1951 to 32.58 per cent in 1961. 
This movement and tlte slight decline in the ratio of dependents to total 
population are shown in the following table. 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY ECONOMIC CATEGORIES, 
PAKISTAN AND PROVINCES, 1951 AND 1961 


soe, a. + ee “us ee is ee 








— 


East Pakistan 








Pakistan West Pakistan 
Economic Categories §=———- ee Sr ee gag enter Senn ee Sete eee 

195] 196] 195i 196] 194] 1961 

Tota] Population .. ge 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Civilian Labour Force 30 68 32 +58 30-73 33-16 30-61 44-83 
Agriculturists 23-16 24 -09 2o'53 28 -20 19-92 18 -79 
Non-agriculinrists 732 8 -49 5-18 4-96 10 -69 13 -04 
Others, including dependents 69 -33 67-42 69 -27 66 «84 69 -39 68 +17 











rr ee, 











Note:—Civilian labour force ‘tneluding persons 12 years and over ensure comparability between 
the censuses, 
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FAMILY PLANNING IN PAKISTAN 


resident Ayub is one of the few spokesmen in Asia who has time 
and again emphasised the need for careful study of the implications ol 
population crowth. The present regime from the very beginning was in 
favour of population control in Pakistan. In 1959 the Cabinet decided 
to launch a comprehensive hirth contra! scheme, and this led to an interim 
Vanistry of Health scheme in January, 1960, which was inaugurated in 


consultation with the provincial authorities. 


The. Ministry of Health, Labour and Social Welfare sought techni- 
cal assistance from the Population Council of New York and a five-year 


programme (1960-—69) of birth contro! costing Rs. 2.05 crores was 


launched. Its features were as follows : 


1. Family planning service is to be offered as an added normal 
function of all hospitals, dispensaries, rural health centres, etc., 
on the basis of voluntary requests from and participation by, 


the people. 


9 As Family Planning ig a new subject, doctors and other tech- 
nical personne] is to pe given training and orientation in it. 


8, Public information and education on behalf of Family Planing 
is to be carried out to overcame prejudice and to create an 
awareness that it 15 possible to haye “children by choice 

rather than by chance ”’ 


4. Training requirements are provided through five training 
cum-researcn institutes (one sach at Chittagong, Dacca and 
Rajshahi m East Pakistan and at Lahore and Hyderabad in 
West Pakistan) and one touring training team in each pro- 
vinee and generally through the medical colleges. 


— 


Two kinds of targets * concrete " and “ arbitrary ” were set 


| 


up, According to the “concrete” targets, 500 centres are to 
be re-opened and G00 technical personne: trained in each Wing 
every year. Aecording ia the ‘arbitrary ” targets, about 
> Jaki families were to ya covered each year during the first 
two years of the scheme ai two lakn families in cach sub- 


sequent year. 
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The table below shows that fairly good success has been achieved. 
TABLE 10 
TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN FAMILY PLANNING 
| ‘ West Pakistan Hast Pakistan 
Number ef persons trained by : 


(a) Training-cum-Research = Instt- 


tutes 464 Jou 
(b) Touring Training teams, etc. (06 661 
Technical personnel trained 
(doctors, lady health visitors, nur- 
ses, etc.) ot 1,170 | 911 


Vivits to Family Planning Centres 


eee ere we —_— OOOO _ 





Y eur Hest Pakistan East Pab. (stat 
1900 23 -: re 65,003 2214 
24! - 7” ee a 156.502 106,905 
1962 7 oF “ te 147,430 90,098 
1963 2 7 Se — 1.08.54 2,24 S34 


upto—Nevember) 


wt ae oe es ee oe oe ee ee 





en es ee ees SS ee = eee 


Tn order to make the family planning programme a success a high- 


penvered Family Planning Council of Pakistan was set up on June 9, 
1963, Family Planning Boards have been estabhshed in each Provinee 
to watch and supervise the work. 


The main purposes of the Central Council and of the Previncial 
Beards ave to lay down policy, approve schemes, review progranmnes, and 
heip by executive action in the appeintment of extra staf and in using 
their own funds to meet other necessary expenditures so that delays may 
not be caused by normal Government administrative and financial proce- 


hires, 








CHAPTER Il 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


Agriculture occupies a very prominent place in the economy 
and the social structure of the country. It accounts for 54 per cent of 
our national income and 76 per cent of the country’s foreign exchange 
earnings, and provides employment for “4 per cent of the population. 
The Second Five-Year Plan allocated Rs. 342 crores, or 14 per cent of 
the total Plan expenditure, for the development of agriculture. 


The chief objectives of our agricultural policy are: (a) to attain 
self-sufficiency in foodgrains ; (b) to increase the production of cash 
crops so that while the level of our traditional exports is maintained, home 
mdustries may also be fed: (c) to raise the dietary standards through 
mereased supplies of fish, fruits, vegetables, sugar and livestock pro- 
ducts; and (d) to reduce under-employment in agriculture. We have 
still to go a long way before we achieve ail these goals. In the follow- 
ing pages the developments that have taken place in the food and 
avriculture sector during 1962-63 and the prospects for 1963-64 ara 
deseribed. 


The agricultural situation during 1962-63 was somewhat mixed. 
While weather conditions were satisfactory in West Pakistan there was 
x recurrence of severe floods and drought in East Pakistan, where the 
major crops rice, jute and tea, suffered a setback. In West Pakistan, 
mainly beeause of favourable weather conditions, there were record 
harvests of sugarcane, cotton and gram. Both sugarcane and coiton 
have made steady progress during the iast few years. The sugarcane 
crop, which was only 1414.1 lakh tons in 1959-60, rose to 229 lakh 
tons in 1962-63, an increase of 62.3 per cent in 3 years. The cotton 
crop, likewise. which had remained stagnant around 17 lakh bales up to 
1960-61 and had been a cause of anxiety. because with an expanding 
textile industry at home. the exportable surplus tended to dwindle, 
achieved a break-through m 1961-62, when production rose to 18.4 lakh 
bales. Production increased sti!] more In 1962-53 to 90.76 lakh bales, 
on inerease of 21.3 per cent over 1960-61. 


The prospects of agricultural production during 1963-64 are still 
petter, Although final crop estimates for most craps are not yet avail- 
able, preliminary estimates suggest bumper crops in rice, sugarcane and 
eotton. There is a shortfall in the production of jute, mainly because 
the down-swing in raw jute prices received by growers during 1962-68 
scason has reduced the area sown, end a ban has been placed on the 
cnitivation of jute in border areas. The tea crop has recovered some 
af the cround lost durme 4962-63 and production was around 55 million 
Ihs. The rice crop during the lest 3 vears (except for a sethack in 
1989-69) has increased very rapidly. From 79 lakh tons in 1958-59, it 
rose sharply to 105.3 lakh tons in 1960-61. 195.8 lakh tons in 1961-62, 
and 116 lakh tons during 4082.44, which is by no means a 
meagre achievement. The vroduction of rice in 1962-63 had dropped 
tg 98.1 Jakh tons. 


The index of agricultural production continued to rise during 1963- 
c4. The preliminary ficure tor the index of agricultural production 
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is 136 (base ; 1949-50 to 1952-53 = 100), against 108 in 1958-59. The 
index of food crops also rose to 134 in 1963-64, compared to 103 in 
1958-99. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 


The table on the next page shows changes in acreage and yield 
of principal crops during the last three years. 
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The condition of some major crops such as rice, wheat, jute, cotton 
and tea are discussed in more detail below. 


RICE 


The area under rice during 1962-63 was 244.1 lakh acres compared 
to 239.6 lakh aeres in 1961-02 and 248 Jakh acres in 1960-61. The 
increase in acreage was attributed to a decline in the area sOwn under 
jute in East Pakistan and to the government’s efforts to overcome the 
shortage of food grains. The production of rmce, after maintaining a 
continuous rising trend since 1959-60, suffered a Serious setback in 
1962-63, when production dropped to 98.1 lakh tons, against the record 
figure of 105.8 lakh tons in 1961-62 and 105.3 lakh tons in 1960-61. Pro- 
duction decreased in both East and West Pakistan. In East Pakistan, 
the major rice producing province, weather conditions were unfavourable 
and floods in June and August—September 1962 damaged aus (autumn) 
and broadcast aman (winter) paddy. The situation further deteriorat- 
ed because of sever and widespread attack of insect pests just before 
the harvesting of the anu (winter) crop. The boro (summer) crop 
also suffered because of drought conditiong during the growth period. 
In West Pakistan, the decrease in production was attributed to a cle- 
crease In acreage, absence of rains at the ripening stage, pest attacks, 
and the inadequacy of water supply in certain divisions of the  pro- 
vince, 


The final forecast for area and production for 1963-64 is not yet 
available. However, according to the third estimate for rice, the area 
was 252.5 lakh acres, against 244.1 lakh acres in 1962-63. The in- 
crease in acreage is due to a reduction in the area under jute and the 
high price of rice in the previous season, coupled with government’s 
efforts to Increase the area under food crops. The production of rice 
(clean) recorded a significant recovery during 1963-64. The crop ex- 
ceeded the record set in 1961-62 by a significant margin, and has touched 
116! lakh tons, against 98.1 Jakh tons in 1962-63, and 105.8 lakh 
tons in 1961-62, The bumper rice crop is mainly due to increased acreage, 
favourable weather conditions during the growth period and more in- 
tensive measures adopted by the farmers. 


Imports of rice during 1962-63 were 2.4 lakh tons against 2.1 lakh 
tons in 1961-62 and 3.8 lakh tons in 1960-61. Wheat imports were also 
made on a large scale. The Government of East Pakistan continued to 
supply rice and wheat under modified rationing scheme in order to keep 
the free market price within reasonable limits. The government has 
entered into an agreement for the import of 2? lakh tons of rice from 
Burma during the current year. Total rice imports into East Pakistan 
from West Pakistan stood at 1.52 Jakh tons and from Burma at 1.18 
lakh tons in 1965-64 up to the end of March, 1964. 


The rice procurement scheme was continued in West Pakistan during 
1963-64. Under this scheme, the West Pakistan Government procured 
3.10 lakh tons of rice during 1963-64 up to the end of March, 1964 
(season beginning October, 1963), against 3.86 lakh tons in 1562-62 
and 3.33 lakh tons in 1961-62. The procurement price during 1963-64 
was fhe same as in 1962-63, except that for Basmati rice, which was 
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‘nereased from Rs. 26 to Rs. 28 per maund. The export performance of 
superior quality rice, which had been good during the last few years, 
was not so good in the first half of 1963-64, The value of exports of rice 
had risen from Rs. 2.20 crores in 1958-59 to 11.22 crores in 1961-62, 
and further to 14.98 crores in 1962-63. In the first half of 1963-64 the 
value of these exports was Rs. 4.0 crores, against Rs. 6.93 crores in the 
same period in 1962-63. 


WHEAT 


The area under wheat during 1962-63 was 125.9 lakh acres against 
123.1 lakh acres in 1961-62 and 116.0 lakh acres in 1960-61, The increase 
is attributed to the inclusion of the Karachi and Kalat divisions of West 
Pakistan in the estimates in 1962-63 for the first time since Independence, 
good weather conditions, regular supphes of water at the time of sowing, 
and “grow more food” campaign launched by the government. Pro- 
duction of wheat during 1962-63 was estimated at 41.5 lakh tons, against 
40.0 lakh tons in 1961-62 and 37.9 lakh tons in 1960-61. This increase 


is, however, for the most part, only the result. of increased acreage. 
During the period 1960-61 to 1962-65, while acreage increased by 8.5 
per cent, production.was higher by 9.5 per cent. This is not a very 
healthy development because the scope for bringing new land under 
wheat in future years is limited, which is the reason for placing greater 
stress in the Second Plan on achieving production targets through im- 
proved yields per acre. Yield per acre in this vital crop however continues 
to be stagnant. | 


According to the second official estimate, acreage under wheat during 
1963-64 was 121.5 lakh aeres ‘against 125.9 lakh acres in the final 
estimate of 1962-63. However, this figure is Hkely to be revised up- 
_ wards, when the area covered by late sowing is reflected in the final 
estimate. Production of wheat according to the same estimate stood 
at 40.1 lakh tons against.41.5 lakh tons in 1962-63, The wheat crop 
has been greatly benefited by rains all over West Pakistan in January- 
February 1964 and if weather conditions continue to be favourable, the 
production may record a marginal improvement when final estimate is 
released. On the whole, it appears that the crop would be more or: tess 
the same as in 1962-63. 

The import of wheat set an all time record in 1962-63, 
- Total imports in 1962-63 were 15.51 lakh tons, against 3.09 lakh tons 
in 1961-62 and 13.50 lakh tons in 1960-61. This was mainiy because of 
the failure of the rice crop in East Pakistan and the consequent high 
free market price of rice. In view of the world shortage of rice, the 
Government tried to popularise the use of wheat by lowering its price 
from Rs. 18.12 per maund to Rs. 12.50 per maund. Gift wheat from 
_ Linited States was distributed gratis in the flood and cyclone affected 
areas. Imports of wheat in 1965-64 for the first mine months ending 
‘March 1964 stood at 13.44 lakh tons, against 8.79 lakh tons in the same 
period in the previous season. _ 


The price of imported wheat was raised in West Pakistan from 
_ Rs. 14-to Rs, 15 per maund in April, 1963. The price was also revised 
in East Pakistan and brought te a par with West Pakistan from Novem- 
ber 1, 1963. This was-done in order to lessen the burden of the heavy 
subsidy borne by the government. The price was, however, lowered 
- sgain te Rs. 12.50 on May 14, 1964. 
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The price of wheat during 1962-63 in West Pakistan tended to fall 
because of good harvest and large imports. The wholesale price index 
for wheat for 1962-63 was 100.51 (base 1959-60-- 100), against 106.81 in 
1961-62. During 1963-64, the index roze, and for the first six months 
of the year stood at 165.85, 5.47 poinis higher tnan in 1962-63. In 
order to give rellef to consumers, the Government directed the roller flour 
mills to open fair price shops in the maior cities of West Pakistan, where 
atta would be sald at Rs. 16 per maund. 


JUTE 


The area under jute durine 1903-64 wes estimated at 17.0 lakh 
acres, against 17.2 lakh acres in 1962-635. decrease of 1.5 per cent. The 
fall is attributed to the contimied Jow price in the previous season, in- 
adequate rainfal! during the sowing period, restrictions on cultivation of 
jute in the five-mile border belt, and slight damage bv insect attacks in 
some districts. The final estimates of production for 1963-54 are 60 lakh 
bales, against the revised production figure of G3 lakh bales for 1962-63. 
This decline of 4.8 per cent in production during 1963-64 is due mainly 
fo reduction in acreage. 


oy Fay 


In the Economic Survey for 1962-05, the production figure recorded 
for jute for 1962-63 was 51.45 lakh bales, which was a provisional esti- 
mate released by the Department of Marketing Intelligence and Agri- 
cultural Statistics. This figure was later found to be much too low, the 
Ministry of Commerce estimate of the crop being 60 lakh bales. In 
order to remove discrepancies in production estimates, a high level 
meeting was convened at Rawalpindi on the initiative of the Ministry of 
Finance and this meeting produced 63 iakhn bales as the final agreed 
ficure for 1962-63. In order to makes production statistics as realistic 
as possible it was decided to carry cut random sample survevs for 
wheat, rice and maize, and to make more extensive sampling experiments 
for cotton, jute and sugarcane. It was also agreed to institute a post- 
mortem committee to make an overall review of jute and cotton crop 
estimates. 


Jute arrivals during the 1965-64 season at all baling centres up to 
the end of March 1964 amounted to 30.7 lakh bales, against 57.7 lakh 
bales and 58.2 lakh bales respectivaiy in the corresponding periods of 
1962-63 and 1961-62. Total exports in the first nine months (July 1963— 
March 1964) of the 1963-64 season amounted to 30.84 lakh bales, which 
was 5.36 lakh bales lower than exporis in the corresponding period — of 
the last season. Exports earilings during 1953-64 up to the end of 
January, 1964 amounted to Rs. 42.99 crores, against Rs. 51.50 crores 
in the same period last season. The average wait value cof jute exports 
was Rs. 177.8 per bale during the first six months of 1953-64, against 
Rs, 184.6 per bale in the corresponding period last season, 7 


The tota} availability of jute during 1955-64 was 69 lakh bales 
including a carryover of 9 lakh bales from the previous season. The 
iotal availabilily in the previous season was 75 lalkh bales. In spite of 
low availability this season, prices have remained remarkably stable. 
This is due to the successful operation ofthe Buffer Stock Scheme (in- 
troduced in 1962-63) which has prevented any abrupt rise in prices in 
response to speculation based on shortages or non-availability. Rarely 
have jute prices been so stable as they have been this season, both export 
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and internal prices fluctuating only within a narrow range. In order to 
give a precise picture of price variations during 1963-64, we reproduce 
in the table below the prices at the pucta bale and export levels of some 
selected grades of jute at the beginning of July 1963 and the end of March 
1964, aa 








TABLE 12 
Pucca GRADE JUTE PRICES 
F.O.B. Narayvanganj F.O.B. Chittagong, 
price in Rs. per Chaina price in 
bale £ ner ton 
Grades 

cere “1-864 1-7-63 21-35-64 
Export Firsts Ses 7 4 203 205 99 ¥8 
Export lightnings - is - 16; 165 3 6G 
Export Hearts bs cut . 127 130 73 ‘ie 
Outport Tossa 2/3 ne - ie 160 T5 90 91* 
Cuttings NC/TC iP a 4 73 $7 49 AY 
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*\finimum price fixed by the Gayernment for big shinpers. The price: fo 
are & 2 less. 


The above table shows the narrow range in which prices fluctuated 
during the first three quarters of the 1963-04 season. Selling of jute 
below ELP.C. (Export Price Check) has fallen considerably, Prices of 
raw jute at the growers’ level were not unsatisfactory, though they have 
heen lass than the Government would have liked the growers to get. 
The weighted average price received by growers during the first 9 


months of the season was Rs. 20.93 per maund for white jute and 
R 


»s, 24.83 per maund for tessa jute which give an overall average of 
Rs. 22.25 per maund. 


The jute policy for 1963-64 which inchuded some striking innovations 
was announced on July 26, 1962. The Pakistani small shippers and the 
Jute Marketing Corporation were given a price advantage of £2 per ton 
in both minimum export price and export price check (E.P.C.) This 
was done with a view to impraving the competitive position of small 
shippers vis-a-vis big shippers. To prevent the concentration of trade in 
the hands of a few individuals or firms the Government also decided to 
fis maximum export quotas for the “ big shippars”. The export duties 
on iong jute and cuttings were maintained unchanged at Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 10 per bale respectively, The statutory minimum prices at the 
crawers’ level, the Buffer Stock Scherne and the dure Board’s Guaranteed 
A vepurchase Scheme (Agenes Schemes: Were alsG lo contintie as in 1962- 
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The purposes of jute policy were to ensure a fair and reasonable 
return to the cultivators, a:maximization of exports and the realization 
of the best value for exports, the prevention of concentration of the jute 
trade in the hands of a few traders or firms. The assurance of a reason- 
able share in the trade to Pakistani small shippers, aid the tightening 
of anti-smuggling machinery. 


The Jute Marketing Corporation purchased 7.4 lakh bales of jute on 
Buffer Stock Account at 108 centres up tothe end cf March 1964, against 
4.7 lakh bales in the corresponding period last season. Agents ap- 
pointed by the Jute Board under ifs Guaranteed Repurchase Scheme 
operating at G5 centres purchased 49.666 bales of jute from growers up 
to the end of March 1964, ageinst 3.1 lakh bales in the same period last 
year. 


The registration of mesta sales during the first nine months of 
1963-64 season amounted to 1.68 lakh bales, against 1.08 lakh bales in 
the same period last season. . The Conference Lines, in collusion with 
some buyers are artificially helping to set Thailand up as an effective 
rival to Pakistan for the supply of inferior quality jute. The freight 
rate for jute from Thailand to Europe has been kept at 108 shillings 
per 40 c.ft. While for Pakistani jute it is 196 shillings per 50 cit. ; 
although the distance between Thailand and Europe Is much greater 
than the distance between Pakistan and Europe, freight charges are 
45 per cent higher frem Pakistan than from Thailand. 


COTTON 


The area under coifon during 1962-63 was 34.4 lakh acres against 
34.9 lakh acres in 1961-62 and 32.4 lakh acres in 1960-61. The de- 
erease in 1962-65 wes due to a diversion of part of the aree to competing 
kharif crops (€.g. sugarcane, rice, maize, ete.) and the inadequate sup- 
ply of canal water at the time of sewing. Cotton production in 1962- 
63, however, continued to rise and stood at 20.76 lakh bales, against 
18.40 lakh bales in 1961-62 and 17.11 lakh bales in 1960-61. The in- 
erease was due to favourable weather conditions and a regular supply 
of canal water during the growth period. 


According to the second estimate, the acreage under cotton during 
1963-64 stood at 35.7 lakh acres, against 34.4 lakh acres in 1962-63. 
According to the same estimate production of cotton during 1963-64 was 
23.70 lakh bales, against 20.76 lakh bales in 1962-63, an increase of 14.2 
per cent over 1962-63. The Second Plan target for cotton was 22.92 


lakh bales. The 1963-64 production, thus exceeds the target by 78,000 
bales, or by 3.4 per cent. 


Total availability of cotton including a carry over of 33,000 bales 
from 1962-63 crop. stood at 24.23 lakh bales with estimated mill intake 
of 14 lakh bales, the exportable surplus during 1963-64 is expected to he 
around 10.28 lakh bales. Of the total exportable surplus, foreign 
commitments up to the end of March, 1964 stood at 7.02 lakh hales. 
against 7.53 lakh bales and 2.72 jakh bales respectively in the corres- 
ponding periods of 1962-63 and 1961-62. Actual exports from  Sep- 
tember 1, 1963 to March 31. 1964 amounted to 5.74 lakh bales, acainst 
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5.16 lakh bales and 1 76 lakh bales respectively in the same periods ot 
1962-63 and 1961-62. A comparison of foreign sales made up to the 
ond of February 1964 10 the preset scason with those of the last season, 
shows a shortfall of 2.73 lakh bales on account of smaller purchases by 
Japan and the absence of India as a buyer and an increase of 2.89 lakh 
bales on account of purchases bv China, the UK. and Yugoslavia. 
There is no noteworthy change in respect of other countries. India has 
‘ndicated that no imports of Pakistan cotton are contemplated this 
season, Last year 3.13 iakh haies (staple 2.32 lakh bales and desi 0.81 
lakh bale} were exported to Japan. compared to only 38.361 bales (staple 
20,765 and desi 17,596) in the present seasOn UP to the end of February 
1964. The pace of export of des catton kas continued slow mainiv 
because of slack demand fram Japan. which has a comfortable carry- 
over of about 40,000 bales from ithe previous Season. The Cotion 
Economics Research Institute of Japan has estimated that the off-take 
by that country of Pakistan cotton in 1963-64 season may be of the order 
of 1.70 lakh bales only inclusive of 7O—80,000 bales of desi varieties, 


Cotton policy for 1963-64 ancludes 2 reduction of the export duty on 
lesi and staple cotton from Rs. 25 to Rs. 20 per bale, Comilla cotton 
remaining free of export duty as before. The export duty on staple 
cotton was reduced by two-thirds during the 1962-63 season from Rs. 75 
to Rs. 25 per hale. The cajles tax of 3l,— per cent ad valorem which is 
levied on export of cotton continues unchanged, and exports also 
continue on Open General Licence as before. 


The arrivals of cotton m the current season in Karachi up to the 
end of March, 1964 were 13.30 lakh bales. against 11.38 lakh bales and 
& 37 lakh bales respectively in the corresponding periods in 1962-63 and 
1961-62, The price of cotton in the ready section of both desi and staple 
varieties remained fairly hich in comparison with the prices in the 
previous season. The high price of siapie eotton was due to brisk 
export activity, continued interest by leca! mills in view of the lower 
carry-over from the previeus seeson snd the reduction of the export 
duty to Rs. 20 per bale. Large aprivals and sales by up-country ginning 
mills could not dampen the bullish market trend. However, siice 
February, 1964 a marked downswing in prices Was witnessed, which wes 
attributed to completion of purchases by China, ideas of record bumper 
crop and continued brisk arrivals. 


TEA 


- The area under tea during 1963-64 was 84,000 acres, against $1,000 
aeres in 1962-63, an increase of 3.7 ner cant. The acreage during the 
last few years has steadily expanded in response to the government’s 
efforts. Production. however. "as heen very erratic. During 1965-64, 
there was some improventent. with an increase to 55 millon Ibs. from 
59 million Ibs. in 1962-63. The yeat-to-Vear variations in production 
ere usually due to variations 'n reather conditions. The use of fertilizer 
in tea gardens has remained more or iese constant during the lest few 
wears, Artificial irrization facilities in tea gardens in Pakistan ace 


ecligible, Government have. aowever. nlans to extend irrigation 
cate : + re ; vee LC 
faniiities from surface water a wall gs from deen tube wells in the first 
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period i¢., by 1959—70. The area, production and use of fertilizers in 
tea gardens during the last five years is given below. 
TABLE 13 


AREA, PRODUCTION AND USE OF FERTILIZER 





AE 


Year Area in Production Fertilizer 
‘O00 acres niullion tbs. used in tons 


we ee Se ee ee a er ee 8 ee Oe 


re ee 


1958-59 ae .: 7 " 16 53°5 7,000 
1959-60 7 . 7 - 2 78 57 °0 10,150 
1960-61 7 ‘ 7 7 ‘a 78 423 12,170 
1961-62 , a ” e . 79 58°8 12,615 
1962-63 . o . 7 o 8] §2°0 11,204 


1963-64 A ee oe oF om 84 a°0 N,A. 


i a = TS 6 ts ee es i ee ee ee - 
. -7 - - —— = a 


The price of tea at the internal auctions during 1963-64 season was 
lower than in 1962-63. This was attributed to some increase in proanc- 
tion but mainly to the ban on exports imposed during the 1963-64 season. 
The lower price at internal auctions helped in stabilizing the market 
price of tea and in fact some reduction in prices was anmounced by 
important tea companies. Prices, however, were stil] higher than the 
eealras price prior to April 25, 1962, when price control was hited 
rom tea. : 


The total quantity of tea offered at internal auctions from April f, 
1963 to March 31, 1964 was 53.3 million Ibs. against 45.8 million Ibs. in 
the corresponding period last season. The average price per pound at 
internal auction, was Rs. 2.82 per Ib. compared to Rs. 3.43 in 1962-63 
and Rs. 2.20 per tb. during 1961-62. 


Government policy for tea. During 1963-64. the export duty, which 
had previously been 15 paisa per nound was abolished. Brokers were 
allowed to withdraw up to 25 per cent. of tea from internal auctions 
if the prices were considered low and another 25 per cent. with the 
approval of the Vice-Chairman, Tea Board, 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION 


The Food and Agriculture Commission came to the conclusion that 
the most serious stumbling block in the way of increased production was 
defective organisation. Much time of the Commission was, therefore, 
devoted to the consideration ef what was needed in terms of an effective 
organisation to provide advice. supplies, guidance and perhaps, direction 
at farm level to ensure increased production. The Commission, therefore, 
recommended the establishment of two Agricultural Development 
Corporations one for éach Province. 
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East Pakistan Agricultural Development Corporation 


East Pakistan Agricultural Development Corporation (E.P.AD.C.) 
has now almost overcome its initial problem of organisation. Of late 
its performance has greatly improved and it shows signs of promise for 
the future. 


Supply Wig 


EP.AD.C, has achieved a major preak-through in its fertilizer 
distribution programme. During the first nine months of 1963-64 the 
expected sales of fertilizer are around 86.000 tons (actual sales up to 
December 1965 were e5.293 tons), against 49.000 tons in 1962-65, 56,000 
tons in 1960-61 and 56,000 tons 1n 1961-62. The increases were vreatest 
im sales of triple super phosphate, and super phosphate and urea. 
Under its mechanised cultivation and power pump irrigation scheme, the 
Corporation has Geploved 2.600 power pumps and 150 tractors to irrt- 
gate and cultivate 1,70.000 and 50,000 acres respectively during 1963-64, 
against 1,o67 power pumps and 0% tractors used In 1960-61 to irrigate 
and cultivate 62,000 and 11,000 acres respectively. There is great scope 
for the utilization of increasing number of power pumps for the irrigation 
of winter crops especially Gore paddy in Hast Pakistan. The Corporation 
has arranged for the procurement nf another 1,400 power pumps during 
1963-64. 


Under their seed multiplication and distribution programme, the 


“orporation has 9) goed multiplication farms of different sizes with a 
total area of 6,567 acres, of which 5,263 acres were put under cultivation. 
During the first half of 1965-64. 1,371 tons of paddy and 17 tons of jute 
seed were produced. The seeds produced at the farms are foundation 
ceeds, which are further multiplied through registered Zrowels. For 
cygarcane and other erops such as wheat and mustard, seeds are supplied 
ty the cultivators whe are willing te use them. Tire Corporation also pro- 
eaved 1,280 tons of improved potsie seeds from Holland and Burma. 
Tn order to support 1s sead schemes the Corporation ts establishing & 
Seed Testing Laboratory at Mvmensingh during 1963-64. 


The procurement and supply of plant protection materia] was also 
raade the responsibility of E.P.A.D.C. during 1963-64. But as n0 funds 
ware allotted for this purpose. no headway could be made during the 
frst half 1963-64. As part of its programme for the construction Of 
4.900 umeon agricultural stores and 352 intermediary godowns, work on 
2.806 unton stores and 39 intermediary zodowns Was completed by the 
and of June. 1953. Work on the remaming sodowns 1S expected to be 
completed by the end of the fisval vear 1983-64. The Corporation is also 
onerating a number of powitts and tivestock farms in different parts ol 
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under lakes and 100 sq. miles under rivers. The remaining 3,273 sq. miles 
consist of unclassified forest which is in fact jhoom land and unculturable 
high hills with slopes, which are generally very steep. It is proposed to 
bring as much of this unclassified forest as possible under scientific hill- 
side cultivation. Other project areas will be taken up as more trained 
staff become available. 


West Pakistan Agricultural Development Corporation 


The West Pakistan Agricultural Development Corporation has veen 
entrusted with three main functions which it is carrying out through the 


Field Wing, the Supply Wing and the Smal! Dams Organization. © The 


functions of these Wings are as follows. 


Field Wing. Development of project areas declared by the Govern- 
ment under West Pakistan Agricultural Development Corporation 
Ordinance, 1961. 


Supply Wing. Arrangements for asriculttiral supphes In the whole 
of West Pakistan. 


Small Dams Organization. Construction of emall dams in hilly areas. | 


A brief summary of the work accomplished is as follows :— 
Meid Wing 


The Field Wing has concentrated its efforts mainly in the project 
areas, viz. Ghulam Mohammad iarrage and Guddu Barrage. In the 
former, out of total commanded area of 28 Jakh acres, 6 Jakh acres of 
-Kabuli (private) and nearly 11 lakh areas cf: Nakabuli (Government) 
area were released for irrigation up to December, 1963. Other develop- 
mental activities in the area included setting up of 142 chaks, construc- 
tion of 131 tanks for drinking water, establishment of 4 forward camps 
for affording technical assistance and guidance to settlers, and setting 
up of mandi towns to provide marketing facilities. Out of 22 mandi towns 
planned, one at Tahdo Ikram has been completed and inaugurated and two 
more are nearing completion. Great emphasis is laid on extension work 
for dissemination of technical knowledge among the settlers through 
demonstration-cunt-experimental farms, extension publicity and research 
stations. W.P.A.D.C. has also helped in organising 146 co-operative 
societies up to the end of December, 1963. The Corporation, through its 
Agricultural Machinery Organization, which has a fleet of 98 tractors, 
has levelled and. cleared 1.5 lakh acres out of 2.5 lakh acres of govern- 
ment land up to the end of December, 1963. 


In their second project area, Guddu Barrage, which commands 27 
lakh acres, an area of 1.7 lakh acres (out of total disposable area of 6 
lakh acres of State land) had been disposed of to different categories ot 
settlers. In the Barrage area, 3.76 lakh acres require development 
through heavy earth moving machinery by way oi jevelling, jungle clear- 
ing and shrub eradication. The Corporation has anplied for a foreign 
loan to purchase 150 tractors to develop this land in five vears’ time. 
The Corporation is handicapped in its developmental activities in this 
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project area by the absence of yoads connecting chak abadis m newly 
colonized areas. Meanwhile medical aid to the farmer and his livestock 
js being provided through a mobile dispensary. Technical ‘snow-how 715 » 
+ peing imparted to the settlers by organizing meetings and distribution ot 
-Jeaflets. .Plant protection coverage was given to 31,895 acres and over 
436 tons of seeds were subjected tO treatment. Durnig 1963, 247 co- 
operative socieies were also organized in the area. | 


‘In addition, the W.P.AD.C. is also managing certain livestock 
fayms, and has undertaken o surface drainage scheme to combat the 
menace of water-logging and salinity in its project areas. The Corpora- 
tion has aiso a Very ambitious programme of afforestation over an afea 
of 120 thousand acres. | 


Supply Wing - 


The Supply \ing of the Corporation 1s responsible for arranging 
agricultural supplies, Such as fertilizers, seeds, pesticides, implements, ete. 
Since the commencement of its fertinzer operation in August, 1962 up 
to the end of December, 1963, the Corporation has distributed 3.6 lakh 
tons of indigencus an imported fertuizer. The Corporation has in hand 
a scheme costing Rs. 15 lnkhs for the procurement and distribution of 
implements, it Aas leo taken over 17 seed Tartns since January, 1965, 
esvarmg an area ol a7 800 aeres and has plans to fun these farms on 


7 


commercial ines Tor foundation secds. 


During the first season of its sved operations, the Corporation pro- 
cured 4,987 tons of cotton, Lise tons of yee and 396 tons of maize seed, 
Oat of this 3.024 tens of cotton. 403 tons of rice and 264 tons of maize 
seed were sold durmng Rharif 1863, During the quarter ending Septem- 
bev, 1963, 12,541 tons of wheat and 1.027 tons of gram seed were pro- 
eared and distributed while daring the quarter ending December, 1963, 
=29 tons of cotton and 729 tons of paddy seed were procured for distribu- 
tion. The target fcr 1964 is 11,001 tons ef cotton and 1,834 tons of paddy. 
In addition 367 tons of Ultimus variety of potato seed were imported from 
L{olland and distributed ta the srawers. 


Sind Dams Crgcaiication 


This organization Was ylaced under the administrative contro! of 
WPADC. in 1902 to shoulder the responsibility of construction of 
small dams in the hilly areas, which are presently dependent upon yains 
f-r cultivation. Misriot Dam was completed and formally inaugurated 
by the President on October 1, 1963. Two more dams, Tanaza and 
Sipiala, are nearing completion. | 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


Acriculture Census 

The first Census ol Agriculture In Pakistan Was held in 1960 in 
necordance with the programmic af the World Census of Agriculture 
sponsored by the Food and Agcricutural Organization of the United Na- 
tions, The Paltistan Census project was taunched by the Central Gov- 
ernment and was executed 2 the Aprieultural Census Organization of 
the Pakistan Ministry 0: owl and Acriculture. The Census was 
conducted in the two provinces ith the hep of the Revenue Departments 
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The main objectives of the Census were: (a) to develop basic infors 
mation on the structure of agriculture in Pakistan ; (b) to provide 
detailed basic information about agricultural resources: ald them state 
of use ; and (c) to provide hench-marks for the improvement of current 
agricultural statistics. 


West Pakistan 


The Census enumeration was done on the basis of a 20 per cent 
sample of villages for the whole of West Pakistan, except Kalat division, 
where it was on the basis of a 3 per cent sample. In all, 7,360 sampie 
villages out of 38,447 villages were covered. The information was Col- 
lected partly by extraction from revellue records and partly by direct 
interview with the farmers and livestock holders, of whom complete lists 
had already been prepared for each sample village. The Census question- 
naire consisted of 84 questions on the size and tenure of farms, utlliza- 

- tion of land, means of irrigation, crops, manures, work animals, mulch 
animals, other livestock, farm indebtedness, farming families and agvicul- 
tural labour, 


According to the Census Report, there are in West Pakistan 50.9 
lakh agricultural holdings, of winch 4.6 lakhs ave farms and 8.3 lakhs 
are livestock holdings. The farm area of the proviuce is estimated in 
the Census at 489.3 lakh acres. The average size of a farm is 10 acres. 
In the province as a whole nearly every third farm is a joint farm, operat- 
ed by two or more persons oi different households. 249.6 lakh acres, 1.€., 
51 per cent of the total farm area 1s te qant-operated. Nearly nine- 
tenths of the total tcnanted area is operated by share-croppers. The area 
leased on cash rent is 8 per cent, while the rent-free area is only 3 per cent 
of the total] tenanted area. 


Farms have been classified inta three tenure groups according to the 
status of the farmer. 41 per cent of the farms are operated by owners ; 
42 per cent by tenants; and 17 per cent by owner-cum-tenants. The 
owner farms account for 38 per cent, and the tenant farms account for 39 
per cent of the farm area, Owner-cuia-lenant farms account for 235 per 
cent of the farm area. 


Sixty-one per cent of the arms comprising 81 per cent of the total 
farm area, are fragmented, fragmentation being greatest in the larger 
farms. While 45 per cent of the small farms under 3 acres are frag- 
mented, the medium and large tarms are fragmented to the extent of 
74 per cent and 87 per cent respectively. Of every hundred acres of farm 
area 76 acres are Cultivated and 24 acres remain uncultivated. The 
major portion of the uncultivated area is culturable waste. The area 
under forest (5.3 lakh acres) covers the farm area In which there are 
private forests, but does not include the vast areas of forest which belong 
to government. Of the total cultivated area, 68 per cent is irrigated by 
various means. 8 per cent of the total cultivated area is sailaba While 24 
per cent depends entirely on rain. In the province as a whole the total 
culturable area is 443.4 lakh acres, of which 320.1 lakh acres are report- 
od as Net sown. Thus the intensity of land use is 72 per cent. The crop- 
ping intensity (the ratio between the total cropped area and the net sown 
area) of the province as 2 whole is 120 per cent. This means that 1:dth 

of the net sown area is sown more than once during the year. Crops have 
been divided into three categories: (1) kharif crops (sown in summer and 
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harvested in the late summ*T or early winter), (Gi) rabi crops (sown in 
winter and harvested in early summer), and (iii) fruit erops. Of the 
total cropped area of 383.1 lakh acres, 162.0 lakh acres (42 per cent) is 
under kharif CTODS; 918.4 lakh acres (57 per cent) ig under yabi crops alt 


9.71 iakh acres (1 per eent) is under fruit. 


While 33 per eent of the farmers use manure, the area manured 1S 
relatively smaller, being only 12 per cent of the total net sown area, ‘The 
proportion of farms reporting Use of manures 1s high (41 per cent) for 
the medium-size fayms, and !ow (25 Ter cent) for cmall-size farms ; for 
farms under 1 acre the proportion 3 only 16 per cent, Only 6 per cent 
of the farms report use of chemical fertilizers. 


The total amount of debit of the sgricultural population has been 
estimated at Rs, 129.6 crores, of wich Ks. 118.1 crores is the debt of the 
farmers and Rs, 11.5 crores, the debt of the vestock holders. The most 
significant feature of indebtedness :s that of the total debt, only 9 per cent 
(Rs. 119 eyores) is raised from official agencies while the remaining 


G1 per cent (Rs. 117% crores) is raised from non-official sources. 


Livestock has beeh enumeraied under the categories of work animals, 
milch animals, sheep and goats. Phe total number of work animals 1s 
94.2 lakhs, of which 69.9 lakhs (44 per cant) are bullocks. The qverage 
number of work animals is two per farm. The average increases as ihe 
size of farms increases. Only G6 per cent of farms have work animals, 
the remaining 34 per cent being without them. 64 per cent of the agri- 
cultural holdings report milch animals. The tota! number of milch eattle 
ic estimated at 26 lakhs of which 353 per cent are buffaloes and 45 per 
eent are COWS. Of 56.9 iakb agricultural holdings, 34.0 lakhs report 
cattle, the total aurmber of cattle reported being 145.7 lakhs. The average 
number of cattle is about three per livestock noldimg and four per farm. 
There are 10.6 lakh agricultural noldings. which have reported goats, and 
& 9 lakh holaings have reported sheep. The number of goats reported 18 
72.6 lakhs and that of sheep: a79 lakhs. The number of poultry birds 
of all ages is estimated at 1090.2 lakhs. The average number of birds 3S 
five per holding. For a farm of 100 acres OF more the average rises to 
ten. 


The normal family has 9 %0 6 members. families of this size account- 
ing for nearly 40 pet cent of all families. But there are also very small 
families with only 1 to 2 menvbers. which account for 9 per cent of the 
total, Large size families with ~ ond more members are also numerous, 
being 32 per eent of the cotal. About 95 lakh holdings report permanent 
hired labourers, whose total number is seven lakhs. As the size of the 
farm increases, the proportion reporting permanent hired labour also 
imereases. For farms of LOU acres anid more, the proportion reporting 
permanent mired labour goes UP to LR per cent. 





East Pakistan 


tn East Pakistan the Consus enumeranicn Was done on the basis of a 
ter ner cent random sample of iducOs ivitlages). In all 3,779 sample 
OUZAS OU of a total of 5Q.477 mouras, were covered. Information. was 
collected bY direct intervie” with the fermers and livestock hoiders, of 


wham complete sts had already been nrenared for each sample moucd 
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more than half the farms (51 per cent) are less than 2.5 acres in size, 
and about one quarter are less than one acres. Generally speaking the 
two classes, 1-under 2.5 acres, and 2.5-under 5 acres, contain the largest 
number of farms, and thus stand out prominently. Large farms of 
125 acres or more are only 4 per cent of the total, and the number of 
farms of 25 acres or more is even more insignificant. The average size 
of farm is 3.5 acres. In the province as a whole 92 per cent of the farms 
are individual farms. Small farms are nearly all individual farms ; 
a considerable number of the larger farms are joint farms. Among 
those of 40 acres and over, joint farms are 31 per cent of the total. 


Farms have been classified into three tenure groups, owner farms, 
tenant farms and owner-cum-tenant farms. 61 per cent of the farms are 
operated by their owners, and only two per cent by tenants. The remain- 
ing 37 per cent are operated by owner-cum-tenants. Owner farms num- 
ber 37.3 lakhs, most of which are small farms; the size of 20 per cent 
of the farms is less than half an acre. Nearly half of the owner farms 
are between one acre and five acres. Large farms are few (3 per cent), 
but contain a substantial proportion (23 per cent) of the farm area. In 
the province as a whole, 177.8 lakh acres (82 per cent) of the farm area 
is owner-operated while 59.5 lakh acres (18 per cent) Is tenant-operated. 


90 per cent of the farms comprising 96 per cent of the total farm 
area, are fragmented, fragments being more pronounced in the larger 
farms. While 83 per cent of small farms under 2.5 acres are fragmented, 
medium and large farms are fragmented to the extent of 97 per cent. 


Of every hundred acres of the farm area, 88 acres are cultivated and 
12 acres remain uncultivated. Most of the uncultivated area is unfit for 
use. Classified by tenure, the proportion of cultivated to total area 1S 
highest (95 per cent) for tenant farms and lowest for owner farms 
(86 per cent). Of the total cultivated area, only 7 per cent is irrigated 
by various means, 18 per cent depends on flood waters, and the 
remaining 73 per cent depends entirely on rains. In the province as a 
whole the total cultivable area is 196 lakh acres, of which 1885 lakh 
acres are reported as area net sown. Thus the intensity of land use Is 
_96 per cent. The cropping intensity for the province as a whole is 143 
per cent, which means that every acre of land which is used for cropping 
is sown on an average 13 times in one vear. About half of the net sown 
area is thus sown more than once during the year. Considering the fact 
that the artificially irrigated area is very smail, the cropping intensity 
(148 per cent) appears to be very high. 


Tt has been seen that only 45 per cent of the farmers use any type 
of manure. The area manured is only 23’ per cent of the total net sown 
area. The proportion of farms reporting use of manures to total farms 
is highest (50 per cent) in the medium-size farms and lowest in small 
farms, going down to 26 per cent in farms under half an acre. The area 
manured, on the other hand, as a percentage of the net sown area, is 
highest in the small farms and gradually declines as the size of farm 
increases. In farms of 40 acres and more this percentage, however, 
again increases, because some lerge government farms and farms 
attached to sugar mills are included in this class. For the last few years 
government have made strenuous efforts to introduce the use of chemical] 
manures, and the Census has discovered how far these efforts have been 
successful. Only 4 par cent of the farms use anv chemical! fertilizer. 
This percentage gradually increases as the size of farms increases, as 
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chemical manures are becoming more pepular with larger farms. The 
percentage of farms using chemical fertilizers 18 highest (13 per cent) 
in farms of 40 acres or more, which includes the sugar mill iarms and 
the tea estates. 


The incidence of indebtedness is fairly extensive and every second 
farmer is in debt. The incidence is the heaviest (33 per cent) in the 
class of medium-size farmers. The largest single class of debt is Rs. 100— 
950, which includes 29 per cent of the farms under debt. Only 4 per cent 
of the farms under debt have outstanding loans of Rs. 1,000 or more. 
The total indebtedness of the agricultural population is estimated at 
Rs, 93 crores, of which Rs. 92 crores is the debt of farmers and Rs. 1 
crore the debt of livestock hoider's. The most significant feature of the 
‘ndebtedness is that of the total debt only Rs. 9 crores (10 per cent) 1s 
from official sources, While the remanung Ps. 84 crores (90 per cent) is 
from non-official sources. 


Livestock has been enumerated uncer the categories of work arumals, 
milch animals, breeding bulls, sheep and goats. The total livestock 
population 1s estimated at 176 lakh units, of which only 6 lakhs are on 
Hvestock holdings, the remaining 170 lakhs being on farms. The average 
number of work animals is two per farm. An extremely important 
eonelusion drawn from the Census data 1s that 65 per cent of farms have 
no work animal. In the province as a whole, onlv 38 per cent of the 
agricultural holdings, report any milch animal. The total number of 
milch animals is estimated at 40.5 lakhs of which 99 per cent are cows, 
and 1 per cent are buffaloes. The total number of milch animals in milk 
is 29.7 lakhs. The average daily imik yield per animal is estimated to 3e 
0.8 pound. Thus, the average cailv production ol milk is 18.1 jJakh 
pounds for 4 population of neariy 309 lakhs. There are 2.1 lakh agri- 
cultural holdings reporting bulls kept for breeding purposes, and the total 
number of bulls is 2.8 lakhs. Of 64.6 lakh agricultural holdings, 50,2 lakhs 
report cattle and the total muamber of cattle reported is 189.6 lakhs. 
Another 1.7 lakh holdings report lnuffaloes of which the total number 1s 
46 lakhs. Only 7.2 lakh cattle have een reported by the livestock 
holdings. The average number o: cattle is two per livestock holding and 
four per farm. There are ..5 lakh agricultural holdings reporting goats 
and 1.3 lakh holdings reporting sAcep. The number of goats is estimated 
at 36.6 lakhs and that of sheep at 4.5 lakhs. The number of fowls of all 
ages is two crores. Fowls are reported ov 39 lakh holdings, averaging 
fve fowls per holding. 4.2 lakh agricultural holdings have fisa ponds. 
of which the number is 5.2 lakhs, and the area 1.7 lakh acres. The aver- 
age size of a fish pond is 0.39 acre. 


In the rural population of 3é$ 
families, in which the number of a 


¢ dults and minors are in the proportion 
of 3 to 2, The average size of the farm family is six, while among live- 


stock holders the average size is 
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eT hile another & per cent have 
riore than 1G members. The average number engaged in any kind of 

¢ .. The total number of working 
family members is 172 lakhs. Of the ‘clal working family members, 


O52 lakhs (56 per cent) are working only aon their farms. Another 
595 lakhs (30 per cent: both work on their farms and also do 
come other work. 23.3 lakh working femily members also engage in 
non-agricultural work of the Tamm. About &.4 jakn heldings report 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF LAND REFORMS 


Work on the implementation of land reforms is still in progress in 
West Pakistan. Under the excess land surrender programme, out of the 
95.47 lakh acres resumed by the Government, 21.95 Jakh acres were 
proprietary area and 3.62 lakh acres under jagirs. The number of land- 
lords affected by the Reforms in West Pakistan was 902, including 755 
proprietary landholders and 147 jagirdars. The total compensation 
payable by the Government for resumed land would amount to Rs, 7.59 
crores, Land reforms provided for resumption of land under jagirs 
without compensation. However, it was later decided to pay compensa- 
tion to jagirdars holding Mukhadimi rights, the amount payable for such 
compensation being about Rs. 28,000. 


Up to the end of March 1964, about 11 lakh acres were disposed of 
and work on the remaining area was in progress. The State Bank of 
Pakistan has issued bonds for the entire amount as compensation to land- 
lords whose lands were resumed. These bonds are redeemable on July 1, 


1985. 


Consolidation of holdings — 


Under the West Pakistan Consolidation of Holdings Ordinance 1960, 
» total area of 66 lakh acres was consolidated up to the end of 
March 1964. The total number of revenue estates covered so far was 
5,031. The Ordinance prohibits the sub-division of holdings below 
the subsistence level of 12} acres for the former Punjab and 16 acres for 
Sind. The whole operation is expected to be completed in five to seven 
years. 


Model Scheme 


The Model Scheme (Crash Programme) in 7 selected districts of 
West Pakistan and in 10 sub-divisions in 8 districts of East Pakistan was 
continued during 1963-64. The improved practices of cultivation for 
increasing per acre yield envisaged under this programme have shown 
_ satisfactory results. 


Forestry 


Forests and forest products play an important role in the economy 
of the country. They not only meet the requirements for timber and 
other forest products, but at the same time they provide an effective 
solution of the two-fold problem of soil and water conservation which is 
vital to the country’s agriculture. They, at the same time, support and 
sustain such important industries as paper, newsprint, match and ply- 
wood, hard-board, pulp, ravon and a host of cottage industries. 


In East Pakistan special stress is laid on increasing timber produc- 
tion. A large part of the forest was not systematically worked in the 
past. To exploit these resources more intensively, an inventory survey 
was completed during 1963-64. Inaccessible forests were opened up by 
the construction of 87 miles of forest roads, which has resulted in an 
increased out-turn of timber. The increased exploitation of the forest 
also needs increased regeneration. About 5,000 acres cf cut over areas 
were regenerated during 1963-64. Large scale aiforestation programme 
covering 7,400 acres was undertaken through plantations of timber crop. 
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biri leaves, rauwalfia, cashew nuts ete. ‘To house the forestry staff, 222 
buildings were constructed and water supply arrangements for the staff 
and forest nurseries Were made at 69 st ations. in order to conserve the 
dwindling wild life resources, ODE came sanctuary, one national park and 
one forest park have been set UP. Another game sanctuary and botanical 
garden are being established. Total timber extraction durmg - 
amounted to 37 lakh tons, and the revenue realised reached an all time 
high of Rs. 1.71 crore. 


In West Pakistan, under the range management programme, @ new 
project was started in Cholistan in addition to the continuing projects 
in Regisvan and Mastakh and the West Pakistan Range Improvement 
scheme with its demonstration areas spread over all the ecological zones 
of West Pakistan. A survey Was carried out over 7,600 acres, grass 
seeding was done over 2,200 acres, about 700 maunds (25.7 tons) of 
eTass seed were eotlected for distribution To areas of Jow seed production, 
§ demonstration areas spread over 57,900 acres were selected in addition 
to the existing 49 demonstration areas in which the range improvement 
works were eontinued. 


In addition to the on-going scheme for water-shed management of the 
Thelum and the Indus, 2 demonstration project for the rehabilitation of 
Bhurban tract, Murree Hills was started during the current year. During 
the first half ot 1963-64, 344 acres of bare hills slopes were afforested, 
1,950 acres of past failures were restocked, and 35 acres of mismanaged 
agricultural fields were levelled, The existing nurseries extending ove! 
1,540 acres were maitiained, anc 100 acres of new nursery were added 
for the afforestation projects in the province. The province has embarked 
upon an ambitious programms of afforestation aiong canal-sides, road- 
cides and railway-sides. During the first half of 1963-64, 100 miles of 
new canal-sides were planted, ane 200 miles of existing plantations were 
maintained. Along the soad-sices, 52 miles of new length was planted, 
and 610 miles nf existing pantetions were maimtained. Along the 
railway-sides 45 miles of new lengih was planted, and 205 miles of 
planted length was maintaineé. AS a measure for increasing the 
durability and quality of simber, the seasoning “iin established at Changa 
Manga started fenctioning during 1963-64. 2,500 cubic feet were sawn 
and loaded in the kiln. The nationa! parks, one et Kaghan and the other 
a Manga, and a wild ward farm at Changa Manga were mail- 


Fishery 


| The country’s potential 1, resources are rich and abundant. In view 
of its poor livestock resources, the development of fisherv is vital in order 
to fill the gap in calorie intake. The development of ‘both marine and 
inland fisheries has received greater attention in recent years. To 
exploit the marine fisheries, a fish harbour at a cost of hs. 1.41 crore 
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For the development of inland fisheries in West Pakistan, the 
Directorate of Fisheries has taken over various water installations for 
better management, including abandoned irrigation canals, seepage water 
impoundments, lakes, dams and other derelict water areas. Several lakhs 
of fry-fingerlings of important culturable species of fish were introduced 
in these waters for further growth. To the chain of already existing 
fish ponds throughout the province, 46 new ponds have been added so as 
to bring more water areas under fish culture. Besides managing the 
Mancher Lake, the Department is devising all possible measures to utilize 
the newly constructed dams such as Warsak Dam, Rawal Dam and Baran 
Dam for fish culture. Larvicidal fishes were also introduced for the 
control of malaria and other water-borne diseases. Departmental fish 
farms, such as Chhenwan, Hiran Minar, Bansi sagar ete. have been 
managed scientifically with the result that they vielded better results. 
The Fisheries Ordinance 1961 is being strictly enforced to check illegal 
fishing, A survey of various water areas in the province was carried out 
to prepare schemes for inclusion in the Third Five-Year Plan. The 
Department has also undertaken research and extension work. Technical] 
information and guidance in the form of smal} pamphlets on fisheries 
were distributed among the people, For educating the masses illustrated 
charts and posters were produced for disiribution free of cost. 


In East Pakistan under the inland fisheries development programme, 
0,850 acres of water areas of the Second Plan target of 8,580 acres were 
taken up for reclamation up to the eng of J une, 1963. Another 1,950 
acres are scheduled to be taken un for reclamation during 1963-64. ‘The 
Hast Pakisian Fisheries Department had 42 nursery fish farms, 27 fish 
seed multiplication farms and 49 demonstration sh farms under its 
management up to the end of June 1963. During 1963-64, the Depart- 
ment proposes to set up 15 more fish seed multiplication farms. Up to 
June 30, 1963, 3 crores of fish fry were produced and distributed and it is 
estimated that about one crore quality fish fry will be produced during 
1963-64. One Fisheries Training Institute, one Fisheries Technological 
Laboratory and a Fresh Water Fisheries Research Station at Chandpur 
have since been completed and started functioning. Shark liver oil, fish 
meal, fish manure, fish glue, and printer’s ink are being produced on pilot 
project scale. An extension unit with 110 field men and supervisory steff 
has been organised and engaved in stimulating the villagers in fish culture 
achivities, Thirty-two mechanised fishing and fish carrier boats have 
been constructed and distributed to private persons on a hire purchase 
basis. The construction of another 27 such boats is near completion, and 
arrangements are being made for the construction of 7 to 10 more boats 
during 1963-64. The Fisheries Department has an ambitious programme 
for the development of the Kaptai Dam reservoir for fish production. 


The East Pakistan Government through an Ordinance on March 31, 
1964 have set up the East Pakistan Fisheries Development Corporation, 
to render assistance in the development of fisheries in the province. 
The functions of the Corporation include among other things, the estab- 
lishment of units for the capture of fish, promotion of organization for 
better exploitation of fish wealth, setting up units for processing, distri- 
buting and marketing of fish and fish products. it will also undertake 
surveys and investigation of fish resources. The Crdinance has authorised 
the Corporation to give loans to the fishing industries and fishermen’s 
Co-operative societies and to encourage the estanishment of fishermen’s 
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colonies. The Corporation will function with a share capital of Rs. 1 
crore, divided into 10 lakh fully paid up shares, of which not less than 
51 per cent will be owned by the government. 


Animal Husbanéry 


There has been an all-round improvement in the animal husbandry 
in both East and West Pakistan. In Fast Pakistan, the number of 
animals treated per year has imereased from 9 lakhs in 1960-61 to 
14 lakhs in 1962-63. The number of prophylactic insulation per year has 
increased from 66 lakhs to 142 lakhs and the production of biological 
doses has risen from 111,000 to 942,000. The number of veterinary 
hospitals and dispensaries increased irom 48 in 1960-61 to 117 in 1961-62. 
On the animal production side, the first big scale Dairy and Cattle 
Improvement Farm was set up at Savar. Considerable interest is being 
shown by the public in dairy farming and pouliry farming on more 
scientific lines and as commercial ventures. Though no accurate figures 
xist, it is estimated that he total annual yield of milk in the province 
has increased from 8 lakh tons to 9 lakh tons by 1962-63. The production 
of meat (beef, mutton, poultry ete.) which stood around 1.o lakh tons, 
also registered proportionate increases. The province is handicapped in 
its efforts for the improvement of Hyestock hy the poor quality of its 
Hvestock ahd the general scarcity of cattle fodder. Efforts are, however, 
being made to set up some anima feed mills in the private sector and 
also one pilot animal feed mili in the public sector, 


In West Pakistan during 1963-64, 17 new hospitals and 7 dispensaries 
were established in Quetta, Kalat, Bahawalpur and Peshawar divisions, 
“or the control of contagious diseases in ihe rural areas and a scheme 
for the training and employment oI Stock Assistants started in 1961-62 
has been continued. The scheme aims ultimately at the employment of 
one Stock Assistant in each Union Council. <A total of 103 ‘livestock 
breeding farms both government and private, ave rumning in the province 
where breedingtis being done under mocern methods, Sheep breeding 
has been given special attention. For the first tyme, an Angora Goat 
Breeding Farm was established, where cross breeding operations have 
been undertaken with 60 animals imported from the U.S.A. and the local 
white hairy goats. In order to preserve the best bulls for breeding 
purposes, a scheme is in operation to suiosidise the approved pulis in the 
province. Research had been continued in both diseases and animal 
breeding. Vaccines for the foot and mouth diseases of caitle and 
Tnterotoxcoemia of sheep have been prepared for the first time in this 
country. In the biological products section of the West Pakistan 
Veterinary Research Institute, Lahore, vaccines of 18 types are being 
produced. More than 74 lakh doses of vaccines were issued from ths 
institute during 1963. : 


Two pilot milk supply projects are heing set up, one each at Karachi 
and Lahore with the help of UN.LC.ELE. Buildings at Karachi are near- 
ing completion. Buildings for the Lahere project are being constructed 
Both projects will be managed by Milk Boards and will be run on a no 
profit no loss” basis, An annua! subsidy of Rs. 3.12 lakhs will be given 
o the Board by the provincial government. Nllk will be given free of 
cost to children and raothers in maternity hospitals. Distribution to 
families with low incomes will be subsidised. 











CHAPTER IT 
INDUSTRY AND MENING 
SECTION I—INDUSTRY 


The industrial policy of Government continued to aim at rapidly ex- 
panding the production of consumer, exportable and producer goods, 
improving the industrial efficiency and quality of local products and 
accelerating the development of less-developed regions. For achieving 
these objectives, greater reliance has been placed on private enterprise, 
leaving open to it the entire industrial field except the manufacture of 
arms and ammunitions of war and production of atomic energy. The 
public sector is, therefore, to take up only such industries as are consi- 
dered essential for the economy of the country and in which private sector 
is not readily forthcoming. The incentives and facilities, provided earlier 
by the Government to private entrepreneurs, were maintained during the 
year 1963-64. With a view to utilising effectively the existing industrial 
capacity and to setup new’ plants, sizable amount of foreign exchange 
was earmarked for the import of machinery and raw materials, in addi- 
tion to imports under normal licencing. It has been the policy of the 
Government to encourage foreign private capital, particularly in fields 
which involve huge investments and difficult technological processes. 


The policies followed by the Government are paying rich dividends, 
as the pattern of our economy has, over the years, been transformed 
from a predominently agricultural to a semi-industrial one. Self- 
sufficiency has been attained in a host of consumer goods and attention 
is now being focussed on the devetopment of heayy and more sophisticated 
industries like steel mills, machine tool plants, fertilizer factories, ete. 
During the first four years of the Second Plan period (1960—65), a fairly 
satisfactory progress has been witnessed in industrial production and 
investment, both in the private and public sectors. This trend is likely 
to continue during the last year of the Plan period. Sanctions issued - 
against the Industrial Investment Schedule, announced in November, 1960. 
for development of industries in the private sector, exceeded the provisions 
by 43 per cent. During the period July, 1960 to December, 1962, 
sanctions totalling Rs. 407 crores were issued against Rs. 284 crores 
provided in the Schedule. In respect of the revised Industrial Invest- 
ment Schedule, announced in February, 1963, sanctions for over Rs. 62 
_ crores had been issued up to February, 1964, against. the provision of . 

Rs, 153 crores. Investment in the Government-financed sector during 
the last three years amounted to Rs. 100 crores, as against the Plan 
allocation of Rs. 146 crores. 


The production of large and medium industries during the first three 
years of the Second Plan period increased by 34 per cent and that of 
small industries by 15 per cent, against 60 per cent and 25 per cent 
respectively aimed at during the entire Pian period. During the last 
three years, production of sugar increased by 67 per cent, of cigarettes 
by 62 per cent, cotton cloth by 16 per cent and jute manufactures by 
19 per cent. In the miscellaneous group, the production of paper, board 
and newsprint increased by 16 per cent, cement by 32 per cent tyres and 
tubes by 58 per cent, and fertilizers by 424 per cent. Sanctions in the 
case Of a large number of industries have exceeded the Plan targets, 
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These include iron and steel, fertilizers, soda ash and caustic soda, oil 
refining, polythelene, synthetic fibres, cement, cotton textiles, Jute manu- 
factures, woollen and worsted, spinning and weaving, bicycles and sewing 
machines, razor blades, electric bulbs and tubes, paper and newsprint, etc. 


The rising trend in mdustrial production and investment continued 
during the current year (1963-64). Taking 1959-60 as the base year, 
the index of industrial production’ rose from 119.2 in 1961-62 to 133.6 
+n 1962-63 and is estimated to have increased to 156.5 in the quarter 
October to December, 1963. Almost all industries contributed to the 
‘nerease in production. The production of cotton yarn increased from 
43.99 crore lbs.2 in 1962 to 47.16 crore lbs. in 1963, jute manufactures 
from 2.86 lakh tons to 915 lakh tons, sugar from 1.91 lakh tons to 2.43 
lakh tons, hydrogenated vegetable oil from 62,700 tons to 77,100 tons, 
cigarettes from 1,370 crores tO 1,617 crores and fertilizers from 1.58 lakh 
tons to 2.54 lakh tons. 


| The tempo of industrial progress Was well maintained through the 

help and assistance of agencies like the Pakistan Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation, the Industrial Development Bank of Pakistan, 
Provincial Industrial Development Corporations, the Department of 
Investment Promotion and Supplies, etc., and the eoncessions and facilities 
made available to industry by the Government. Since its inception in 
April, 1959 up to December, 1963, the Department of Investment Pro- 
motion and Supplies (Investment Wing) sanctioned 313 units involving 
» total investment of Rs. 132.25 crores, of which Rs. 39.15 crores was 
foreign private capital and Rs. 43.26 crores foreign loans. The PICLC, 
since its setting up in October 1957 to March 1964, sanctioned loans of 
the order of Rs. 59.39 crores; while the LD.B.P., during the periods 
April 1963 to March, 1964, sanctioned loans amounting to Rs. 29.45 
crores. Both the East Pakistan industrial Development Corporation and 
the West Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation have in hand 
projects costing several crores of rupees. The Pakistan Council of 
Seientific and Industrial Rese arch, the Pakistan Industrial Technical 
Assistance Centre, the Qwedish-Pakistan} Institutes of Technology and 
other agencies continued their efforts in the field of technical training 
and research and towards improving the quality of indigenous products. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT SCHEDULE 


The progress made in the implementation of the Industrial Invest- 
ment Schedule issued in November, 1960 and the availability of new 
studies and projects necessitated a revision of the Schedule and a revised 
industrial Investment Schedule ior the remaining period of the Second 
Plan, envisaging an Investment of Bs, 152 crores, was issued in February 
1963 Provision was also made for several large industries without 


specifving any monetary targets. The regional classification of the 
1 Please sze Table No, 25 in the Scauiscleai Section, 


e fonres Of indastt: feuwtag. ayes td 
2 For figures of indasifia} praducwos, Table No. 26 ‘nm the Statistical Sectlon may be 
seen, 
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provisions of this Schedule and the amounts utilised up to February, 
1964 are as under. 
TABLE 14 
REGIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF NEW INVESTMENT SCHEDULE 
(In crore rupees) 





ae oe 











Internal External Total 
NEW CAPACITY 
East Pakistan 
(i) Provision 34°00 45°97 79°97 
(ii) Utilisation i a et §°25 10°45 19-10 
West Pakistan 
(i) Provision .. “3 vf ie 16°25 19-66 s5° 91 
(ii) Utilisation ae o4 mn 16°94 14°63 31°54 
BALANCING AND MODERNISATION 
East Pakistan 
(i) Provision 7 - i 5°61 9:6) fo 02s 
(ii) Utilisation 2 i ya 4 2°14 4°7§ 
West Pakistan 
(i) Provision vs ids ee iY 13.66 21°53 
(ii) Utilisation 3°40 33 hat 
Grand Total 
(i) Provision 33 oe - 63°73 88°90 152° 63 
(ii) Utilisation > = . 30°97 31°55 62°52 








ee ae 
The sectoral distribution of the amounts sanctioned during February 
1963 to February, 1964, under the revised Industrial Investment Schedule, 
is indicated below. 
TABLE 15 
SECTORAL DISTRIBUTION OF AMOUNTS SANCTIONED 
(In crore rupees) 
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Provision in DLS. Amount utilised 
Sector ————— . Sade ee as 
Int. Ext. Total Int. Ext. Total 
ee ere ae earner igi eae 
1. Chemical .. 7 6°79 ae 19°56 tao 2°07 3°74 
2. Electrical .. os 0-69 1°16 1g G-4S 0-18 0:33 
3, Engineering .. ad 5°35 G94 15°67 ide 4°€7 12°22 
4 Food products .. | 5°38 7°02 12°60 4°29 4-40 8:69 
5. Leather and = rubber §°39 2°35 4:\4 0°49 0°38 0:87 
products 
6. Mineral and Power .. eA te a 4°92 0°20 0°03 0-23 
7. Miscellaneous - 10°84 9°20 20-04 1-90 1°56 5-46 
¢ Non-metallic mineral 4°27 4°29 &° 56 1°96 1:79 al be 
products 
9. Paper and forest 1-98 a4? 6°45 ra 7°33 4-50 
10. Texties ee - 24°05 34°79 48°84 10°59 14:14 24-73 
TOTAL Fe €3-73 8§°S0 152°63 20°97 31°55 62°52 
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STATE AND INDUSTRY 


Financial, technical and other assistance continued to be provided, 
on an increasing scale, to industry during 1963-64. At the end of 
December, 1963, the amount of credit outstanding which was provided 
by scheduled banks to the manufacturing sector stood at Rs. 146.89 
crores, compared with Rs. 105.83 crores at the end of December 1962. 
Efforts continued to be made to attract foreign investments and to 
obtain foreign loans and credits for this sector. The Pakistan Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation (PICIC) and the Industrial Deve- 
lopment Bank of Pakistan (IDBP) also extended their operations to 
new ventures. 


Besides giving protection to nascent, but promising industries, tech- 
nical assistance continued 10 he provided through such productivity and 
training institutions as the Pakistan Industrial Technical Assistance 
Centre, the Swedish-Pakistani Institute of Technology, the Pakistan 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, the Pakistan Standards 
Institution, etc. A brief account of the part played by the Government 
in the industrial development of the country and the assistance rendered 
by it to tne private sector, ‘c eiven in the following pages. 


(1) Industrial Development Corporations 


The industrial progress made during the last 16 years in Pakistan 
has been the result both of private enterprise and public effort made 
through the P.T.D.C., now 1*yreated into two Provincial Corporations. 
Up to June, 1962, the PTD.C. had established 54 projects etther on its 
oun account or in partnership with private enterprise. In June, 1962, 
the PID.C. was bifurcated inte to Provincial Industrial Development 
Corporations, namely, the W.P.LD.C, (West Pakistan Industrial Deve- 
lopment Corporation) and the E.PLD.C. (East Pakistan Industrial 
Development Corporation). 


West Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation 


WPID.C. was entrustea with two more industrial fields, namely, 
refractory products and clay products during the vear 1963-64, raising 
‘he total number of industries Hstec in the Charter of W.P.LD.C. 
to 16. These are: jute, paper. hoard and newsprint, heavy engineering 
including iron and steel, ship-huilding, heavy chemicals, fertilizers, sugar, 
cement, textile, chemicais. pharmaceuticals and dyestuffs, coal and peat, 
exploitation of marine fisheries. development of small industries, indus- 
trias based on forest products and refractory and clay products. 


WPLIDC. inherited 33 completed projects in the field of large 
industries after the bifurcatior. in July, 1952. Since then the Corpora- 
tion hes completed one move project. The capital outlay involved in 
these completed projects is Ps. 89.33 crores. of avhich the Corporation’s 
mvestment amounts te Rs. 7.74 crores, Of 34 completed projects, 29 
are Emited ecampanies, of which 22 are under the management of 


W.P.LD.C., while the remaining 20 are managed by private parties 
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The operating results of the completed projects continue to show 
successful results; during 1963-64 the goods produced by them are ex- 
pected to be worth Rs. 39.32 crores, an improvement of Rs. >.48 crores 
over the previous year. The products of these projects also earned 
foreign exchange to the tune of Rs. 43 lakhs. 


W.P.LD.C. sponsored a number of new schemes during 1963-64, 
including the expansion of fertilizer factories at Daudkhel and Lyalipur, 
the second phase (Part-I) of the Karachi shipyard, Sth and 6th Kiln of 
the Zeal-Pak Cement Factory, and sugar mills at Bannu nad Badin. 
In the field of small industries, the pace of development work was acce- 
lerated on the 8 small industries estates located throughout West Pakis- 
tan, and on the services and common facility centres and cottage indus- 
tries development centres. A brief review of the progress of work on 
some of these projects is given below. 


Heavy engineering. An important aspect of W.PJ.D.C.’s activi- 
ties during 1963-64 has been the shift in emphasis to development of 
basic and heavy industries. The Corporation has already appointed 
foreign consultants to work out feasibilities for the setting up of a 
heavy industry complex and a heavy electric complex. The feasibility 
report on the heavy industry complex, estimated to cost Rs. 25 crores, 
has been received. Efforts are also being made to associate foreign 
capital participation. A detailed scheme for a Machine Tool Factory 
has been submitted to Government. | 


Chenical fertilizers. In this field, the Corporation has sponsored 
ithe expansion schemes of Pak-American Fertilizers Lid, and of Lyall- 
pur Chemicals and Fertilizers Ltd. Both schemes have been approved. 
Preliminary work for the expansion of Daudkhe]l Factory has been 
started and tenders for plants and machinery invited. The expansion 
will raise capacity from 50,000 tons to 1 Jakh tons. Financing arrange- 
nients with the supplying countries are being made for the Lyallipur 
factory expansion, aimed at raising the capacity by 36,000 tons of super- 
phosphate. 


Cement and refractories. The Corporation is at present  restrict- 
ing its activities to the expansion of existing factories. A Scheme for 
the 5th Kiln of the Zeal-Pak Cement Factory to raise present capacity 
by another 210,000 tons per annum is in hand, while the scheme for 
the 6th Kiln of the same capacity and a white cement plant of 15,000 
tons capacity are in early stages of execution. 


Sugar industry. W.P.I.D.C. has sponsored two sugar mills at 
Bannu and Badin, each with a capacity of 15,000 to 18,600 tons of white 
sugar per annum. The Bannu Sugar Mill is being set up in association 
With the West Pakistan Co-operative Department Board, while in the 
Badin Sugar Mill a private party has been associated. 


Jute. The Jute Mill scheme at Jaranwala in West Pakistan will 
manufacture 17,000 tons of jute goods per annum. A private party has 
been associated in this scheme. 
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Shipyard. The expansion scheme of the Karachi Shipyard (Part 
i of Phase II) has been prepared by the Corporation, It provides for 
a second dry-dock and a second herth and construction of ships of 
10,000 tons per year. An agreement betweeh the Shipyard and a 
Yugoslav firm was signed in January. 1964, to start construction of 
10,000 ton ship under the guidance of Yugoslav experts. 


In addition, W.P.LD.C. has sponsored a number of schemes such 
as the expansion of a Penicillin Factory at Daudkhel, and the Quaid- 
abad Woollen Mills and the Coal-tar Distillation Plant. 


In the ficld of mining, WD.LD.C. has in hand the execution ot 
three mines at Sor-Range, Sharigh and Degati and also three schemes 
in the field of salt mining. . 


Small industries. Nine Smal) industries Estates are being estab- 
ished in West Pakistan. Each estate is being $0 developed as to p¥o- 
vide amenities like roads, power, water, sewerage, Taw materials, banks. 
nost offices, etc. The total cost of these estates is Rs. 1.8/7 crore. 
Land for all these estates has been acquired and construction work is In 
full swing. 


W.P.LD.C. is also setting Up 10 cottage industries development 
centres at a cost of Rs. 32 lakhs to provide Yaw materials to small in- 
dustriajists and training facilities to local craftsmen. In addition, the 
Corporation is setting up eight service and common facility centres 10 
different cities of West Pakistan. 


The Corporation Propose» to start a nurnaber of new schemes during 
1963-64, besides the continua finn of ongoing ones. Some of the im- 
portant schemes are the Azad Kashmir chip-board plant and the heavy 
industries and heavy electric CoOMpleXcs. 


East Pakistan ridustrial Dereloprent Car paration 


At the time the former PTD. was Infurcated on Ist duiv, 1962, 
myestments of the former PLDC. in East Pakistan in various projects 
were valued at Rs. 83.27 crores, of which share of the E.PILD.C. amount- 
ed to Rs. 350.81 crores. During the Second Five-Year Plan (1960-—69), 
investment made by the former P.LD.C. during the year 1960-61 was 
Rs. 49 crores which rose 0 Bs. 6.9 crores in the year 1961-62. Dur- 
ing 1962-63, the frst vear af the aperation of the E.PLD.C., the invest- 
ment figure increased to Rs, 11.33 crores and during 1968-64, it is eX- 
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pected to go uP to Bs, Ze cya 


During 1962-63, four secustries involving capital expenditure af 
Rs 685 crores were completca and 28 nrejects with an estimated capital 
‘nvestment of Rs. 64.18 crares wee yyder aifferent stages of execution. 
ane E PLDC. proposed te the Cavernment for establishment of 29 
projects with a capital expenditure o: Ps. S61 crores within the Plan 
period, some of which mey Be rrojected to the Third Pian period. 
Goods worth over Ds. 17.6 crores were manufactured during 1962-63 in 
mndusimes directiy contralisd hy the Corporation. : 
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During 1963-64, E.P.IL.D.C. has 35 projects under execution involv- 
ing a total capital cost of Rs. 144.87 crores, of which Rs. 20.58 crores 
have been provided in the Revised Annual Development Programme for 
the current financial year. Some of the projects are Iron & Stee! 
Works, Chittagong ; Khulna Newsprint Mills expansion ; Bagasse Paper 
Mills, Pakshi; 350 yards long Dry Dock at Narayanganj ; Streptomycin 
Factory at Chittagong; four Sugar Mills: Expansion of Thakurgaon and 
Jaipurhat Sugar Mills; and 15 Jute Mills, ete. 


The E.P.LD.C. was established to promote and develop certain 
specified industries in which private investors did not evince sufficient 
interest, possibly due to lack of technical knowledge and managerial 
experience, and on account of the large capital involved in such indus- 
tries. At a time when private capital in the province was considerably 
shy, E.P.ILD.C. shouldered this very difficult task of filling the vacuum 
by rapid growth of jute, paper, sugar, fertilizers, ship-building, iron and 
steel and other heavy and essential industries. 


The E.P.LD.C. Ordinance does not envisage nationalization of 
industries. The primary aim of the Corporation is the promotion not 
the ownership of industrial enterprises. The Corporation welcomes 
association of private capital in its ventures. If private investments 
are not forthcoming at the initial stages, they may be brought in at a 
later stage by floating limited companies after the projects have been 
set up and are in procluction. 


The Corporation has given a definite lead and a momentum to the 
industrial development of the country and has set a base upon which 
further industria! developnient of the country can securely progress. 
It has so far set up 27 projects on its own and in partnership with private 
enterprises. Included amongst these are sixteen jute mills, one news- 
print mill, two ship-building and ship-repair yards, four sugar mills, 
one fertilizer factory, one pharmaceutical plant and one cotton mill. 


The Second Plan provides for a totaj mvestment of Rs. 65.20 crores 
(revised) in the public sector for EPILDC. which includes Rs, 63.46 
crores for the industrial sector and Rs, 1.80 crore for the fuels and 
minerals sector. 


With a view to completing the development programme assigned to 
it during the Second Five-Year Plan well in time, E.P.L.D.C. has already 
accelerated the pace of its work. Schemes are being put up to 
the Government for approval under various industrial fields and these 
Will be put under execution as soon as the Government approval is 
received. 


(2) Foreign loans and credits 


Foreign loans and credits to the tune af $732.6 million 
(Rs. 348.7 crores) have so far become available for industrial purposes 
during the Second Five-Year Plan period. Of this, $594 million 
(Rs, 282.7 crores) have been committed so far. The total is classified 
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below according to the country of origin and the current position of 


utilisation. 
TABLE 16 


FOREIGN LOANS AND CREDITS FOR INDUSTRIES 
(In million dollar) 


SL 


ne 
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Country Allocation Commitment 
ett A a 
(7) Germany 120°210 108°8€0 
Gi} Japan 94-718 72° 588 
Gii) U. 5. A. 327° 240 278: 400 
(iv) UL KB. a ps 57° 633 52°30 
(y) France e 32° 444 18° 664 
(vi) Yugoslavia «- ” ‘ “i sis 10° 000 6° 140 
(ii) World Bank and I.D.A. os is bi 62° 800 45°970 
(viii) Canada 10° 750 10° 750 
(ix) Switzerland 19°00 
(x) Belgium 7°750 
TOTAL me 732° 545 593° 951 


a 
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These loans have been allocated to a large number of projects im 
poth Wings of the country. 


(3) Foreign private investment 


Since its inception in April, 1959 up to December, 1963, the Depart- 
ment of Investment Promotion and Supplies (Investment Promotion 
Wing) accorded sanction to ala units, involving 4 total investment of 
Rs. 88.98 crores, of which Rs. 39.10 crores s foreign private capital. 
In addition, foreign loans of the order of Rs. 43.96 crores were associated 
with foreign equity capital. The annual and province-wise distribution of 


foreign investments sanctioned is as under— 
TABLE 17 


YEAR-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


(In crore rupees) 


opie ee ee 


ute 


Foreign 
; Foreign : loans 
Year Na, of Internal — equity Total associate 
nits capital ed 
with: equity 
invest 
| ment 
er setup eet ncn eee a 
April, 1959 te June, 1959 3 0.39 0): 33 Q°72 
July, 1959 to June, 1Y 5 3°98 4°84 8°82 0°98 
Juiv, 1960 to June. 196] 70 16°41 i eS 28°66 oor lz 
July, 1961 to June. poesia a ie 83 15°55 6°58 22°13 20°91 
july, 1962 to June, 1963 -- - Ti 10°18 10°98 21°08 stg 
July, 1963 te December, 1963 sed 28 3°40 4:17 4° S7 Ov 
TOTAL S40 49°83 39°45 88° 98 43-26 
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TABLE 18 


PROVINCE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


(In crere rupees) 





Foreign 
loans 
Foreign associated 
Province | No. of — Internal — equity Total wit lr 
units equity 
invest- 
ment 
West Pakistan ~ € m 24] 38°22 27°45 65°67 36°78 
East Pakistan ia ‘4 i 72 11°61 11-70 23°31 6°48 
TOTAL ee 313 49°83 39°15 88°98 42°26 


rea ee a 


During the calendar year 1963, the Department of LP.&S. (1. P. 
Wing) sanctioned investments valued at Rs. 18.64 crores with a foreign 
exchange component of Rs. 9 crores, spread over o6 units. 


Foreign investment has so far come to Pakistan from 30 countries. 
The main participants have been the U.K., the U.S.A., West Germany, 
Japan, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden and Holland. JoOimt ventures cover 
the whole range of industry, from textiles to drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
electrical and engineering equipment, jute manufactures, P.A.N. and 
P.V.C, plants, soda and caustic soda, manufacture and assembly of motor 
vehicles, vegetable ghee, asbestos cement products, food, paper and 
forest products, ete. 


(4) Industrial licensing 


One of the guiding objectives of Government’s import policy has 
heen a fuller utilisation of industrial capacity. The import policies for 
the shipping periods July—December 1963, and January—June, 1964 
further liberalised imports of industrial raw materials, specially of those 
consumed by the export industries. For details, the chapter on Com- 
mercial Policy may be seen. 


The improvement in foreign exchange reserves has enabled the 

- Government to commit Rs. 13.5 crores in foreign exchange for the import 
of machinery, raw materials, consumer goods etc. On April 1, 1964, the 
President of Pakistan announced a foreign exchange allocation of Rs. 9 
crores for the setting up of medium-sized industries, based mainly on 
local raw materials, a release of Rs. 1.5 crore in foreign exchange for 
the import of jute broad-looms in East Pakistan, and a release of Rs. 5 
ercres for the provision of raw materials to existing industries. In 
addition, an allocation of Rs. 2 crores in foreign exchange was announced 
for the import of some essential goods used by the ordinary consumers. 











———————— 
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(5) Small-seale industries 


In order to assist and promote small industries, Govermnent have 
set up a Smail Industries Corporation in East Pakistan and a Smail 
Industries Division in the West Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora- 
iion. These agencies arrange training programmes, fairs and exhibitions, 
provide technical assistance, offer export promotion advice, and arrange 
discussions on matters relating 10 small and cottage industries. A 
number of common facilities centres and rural industrial centres have 
been set up and more are planned. Over 94 small industries estates are 
being set up during the Second Plan period. For the planned develop- 
ment of small industries 4 Sinall Industries Investment Schedule, envisag- 
ing an investment of Rs. 18 crares, was announced for the Second i‘an 
periad. The progress of implementation of this Schedule is benig 
scatched and proposals for its revision are under consideration. 


(6) Large industrial estates 


In order to relieve and avoid congestion in the bigger cities and TG 
ensure dispersal of industries, a number of large industrial estates are 
being developed. These include the industrial estates at Jhelum, Multan, 
Sukkur, Rahimyarkhan, Nowshera and Sargheda in West Pakistan anc 
Khulna, Foujdarhat, Tejgaon and Tong (Dacea} in East Pakistan. 


(7) Industrial development of the less-developed regions 


One of the main objectives of Government policy is fo encourage 
the industrialsation of ynderdeveloped areas so as to bring about a 
balanced development of the country and reduce economic disparity 
between different regions. The sanctioning agencies such as PLGA. 
LDBP. and Provincial Covernments have, therefore, been directed 10 
give special eonsideration to setting up industries in such areas. 


Spbstantial incentives in the form af longer tax holidays for 
establishing industries in euch areas have been provided by the 
Government and basic infrastructural facilities ave being developed for 
attracting private parties there, Far the parpese ot allowme, tax holiday, 
the country has been divided wetg 3 tones and tax holiday for 8, 6 and 4 
years is allowed, depending upon the extent of industrialisation of the 
area. In addition, a number of large and small industrial estates are 
being established in the underdeveloped regions of the country. Oul 
of 9 large and 8 small industries estates in West Pakistan, and 5 iarge 
and 16 small industries estates in East Pakistan already Set up or being 
set up, a few large and most of the smail estates are jocated in less 
developed areas. 


(8) Pakistan Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 





The research activities of carious Dicicions and Sections of the 
Council of Scientific and Indusizia! Fesearch expanded considerably 
during the current year. The Pegional Laborstories at Dacca, Lahore 
and Peshawar are now housed -n eaeiy aan buildings, equipped with 
modern scientific equipment andi spparatus, cmd the Central Laboratories 
are expected to he shifted. by the end a: 1983, ta their new premises 
under construction near the Cearour of the Navachi University. 


A large number of processes ayoived iy the Council have been leased 
to industry. Some of ther, releting io the manufacture of products such 
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as Jutoid, Cemto, vitamin ‘A’ concentrates from shark liver oil, gas 
nlants ete., have already gone into production. A large number of 
problems of applied and development nature have been investigated in the 
laboratories of the Council to help the existing industries. These include 
water proofing composition for textiles, a suitable formulation for utilising 
indigenous bitumen in the production of insulating varnish, redesigning 
of furnaces, testing of minerals for idustrial applications, examination 
of agricultural residues and grasses for possible utilisation in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper and adhesives, 


As a result of the researches carried out by the Council, over 275 
research papers have been published and nearly 70 patents taken out, 
many of them with international coverage. 


The Council has in hand a number of schemes including Pak-Swiss 
Precision Mechanics and Instrumentation Centre, Karachi, and the 
Natura! Drug Research Institute, Chittagong, already approved by the 
Government. 


(3) Pakistan Industrial Technical Assistance Centre 


During the past one vear, P.LT.A.C. continued its efforts 
towards improving productivity of industries in Pakistan. As many as 
154 engineers, supervisors and technicians from private industry, 
autonomous agencies like W.A.P.D.A., Railways, P.ID.C., ete, as also 
lecturers from engineering institutions and polytechnics were trained 
aud their skills up-graded. As a media of training, P.I.T.A.C. developed 
essential machine tools and machine aids like Precision Surface 
Grinders, Filing and Sawing Machines, Precision Surface Plates, ete., - 
which were designed and developed by trainees themselves. 


In the field of development and production activities, the P.LT.AC, 
handled 510 production orders from private industries, assisted them in 
iunproving their productivity. in import substitution of similar products 
and in saving foreign exchange. Experts from P.I.T.A.C. visited 620 
plants, covering a wide range of industries in East and West Pakistan. and 
rendered on-the-spot advice on technological and managerial problems 
involved in production. P.LT.A.C. also disseminated modern technica! 
know-how and improved management methads among industries through 
seminars, publications, etc. It organised the First National Seminar on 
Productivity at Karachi and the Management Development Seminar at 
Daeca. Pronosals for expanding the activities of PIT.A.C. and for 
establishing a workshop in Dacea and for setting up a Textile Productivity 
Centre in the P.LT.A.C. are under consideration. 


(10) Pakistan Standards Institution 


Besides high prices, indifference to quality control and to 
standardisation tends to imnede export efforts. The phenomenal pro- 
zrass of technology in the world has rendered it inevitable that only 
sroduets which conform to recognised standards of quality and_per- 
formance can be marketed satisfactorily. The Pakistan Standards 
Institution. the Central Testing Laboratories and allied organizations 
snsure that the goods exported from Pakistan conform to standards. 


During the year 1963-64, the Pal:istean Standards Institution con- 
‘inued to play an important role in the promotion of trade, commerce and 
ndustrv. It has to date 309 standard specifications to its credit. A yocd 
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number of industrialists are showing willingness to take licences from 
the Institution and to manufacture products in conformity with the 
Pakistan standard specifications. Voluntary adoption of the standards 
is encouraged, but failing this, they may be enforced through Governmental 


action. 


The Pakistan Standard Institution has opened a branch office at 
Dacca. It is to prepare draft standards for items such as jute, tea, col, 
plywood, fea-chests and other items peculiar to East Pakistan ; to serve 
as a centre of information on standardisation for East Pakistan ; to open 
a sales section for Pakistan standard specifications and foreign standards 


and to help implement Certification Marks in Hast Pakistan. 


(11) Swedish Pakistani Institutes of Technology 


During the period under review, the Landhi Institute which was 
established in 1935-06, continued imparting training in woodworking, 
ready-to-wear garments, electric and gas welding and electrical .and 
mechanical maintenance. A similar institute has been set up at Kaptal 
and has started functioning from January 1964. The Institute, when fully 
completed, will impart training to over 220 students in electrical 
engineering, metalworking and woodworking. Another similar institute 
is being set up at Gujrat with Swedish assistance and will have training 
facilities in electrical, mechanical and foundry technologies. 


(12) Central Testing Laboratories 


Since of inception in 1951, the Central Testing Laboratories at 
Karachi, Lahore and Dacca have played an important role in the advance- 
ment of indigenous industries and trade promotion through scientific 
assessment of imdustrial raw materials, finished products and exportable 
commodities. They have also been responsible for providing valuable 
scientific guidance to Government Purchases and Inspection Department, 
indigenous industries and commercial enterprises. Nearly 400 samples 
af various types were tested.in the Karachi Laboratories during 1962-63, 
while during the period July 1963 to February, 1964 (8 months), 419 
samples. were tested. 


(13) Patent Office 


The Patent Office continued to play its useful role in the industrial 
progress of the country. During March 1963 to February, 1964, the 
Patent Office granted patents te 1.010 new inventions and registered 233 
new designs. This brings the total number of patents to 6,005 and 
designs to 2,040 in force at the end of February, 1964, This Office also - 
disseminated the latest scientific and technical knowledge by supplying 
Patents publications to nine Patents Inspection Centres. 


(14) Investment Advisory Centre 


Tt had been observed that nrivate parties and financing agencies are 
often handicapped in the preparation, | appraisal and examination of 
viable economic projects. With a view to assisting them in this respect, 
an Investment Advisory Centre has heen set up at Karachi ata total cost 
of Ps. 1.17 crore. of which Rs. 74.15 lakhs are mm foreign exchange. 
The Centre aims at rendering echnical assistance and advice to PIeac. 
LD.EP. and the Department af Investment Promotion and Supplies in the 
analysis and appraisal of lean applications and helping private enterprise 
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in preparing investment proposals. The entire cost of the project is to 
be met from the U.S. AID 


(15) Productivity and training 


Considerable attention is now being given to productivity in the 
industrialised countries. In the underdeveloped countries, full awareness 
of its contribution towards the improvement of living conditions and 
human welfare is still lacking. Through the Asian Productivity 
Organisation, however, concerted efforts are being made to make the 
people of Asia and the Far East more productivity minded. National 
Productivity Organisations have been set up in some of the countries of 
this region. Pakistan is a member of the Asian Productivity Organisa- 
_ tion and is considering setting up a National Productivity Centre. 
During the last one year two seminars were arranged, one on productivity 
and the other on management development, under the aegis of the. 
Pakistan Industrial Technical: Assistance Centre, which were attended by 
participants from a number of Asian countries. 


The concept of productivity is closely linked. with training. In 
order that the productivity movement has the desired effect, the people 
need to be constantly trained and. re-trained at all levels of industrial 
organisation. In Pakistan,.a number of training institutions and centres 
have been set up for imparting technical, management and business train- 
ing. The Pakistan Industria] Technical Assistance Centre has been set 
up to train and upgrade the skills of industrial personnel in technical 
and managerial fields. An Institute of Personnel Training, a Manage- 
ment Development Centre and a number of polytechnics and technological 
institutes have been set up in the country to impart technical training to 
workers and managerial staff, thereby raising the productivity of plants 
and equipment in the country. 


(6) Prices and control 


Government’s policy is to relax progressively price and distribution 
controls and let the market forces operate freely. Controls are to be 
exercised sparingly, and in emergencies, as they tend to staznate 
economic activity. To achieve this objective, domestic productioi is 
being stepped up. and imports liberalised, so that the policy of decontrol 
may not affect the consumers adversely. Prices of manufactured goods 
have, as a consequence, remained fairly steady. | 


At present, price control is being exercised under the Essential Cotn- 
modities Distribution Order 1953 only on bicycles and sewing machines 
imported in East Pakistan and produced in the country, and on 
mechanically propelled vehicles. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOME LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES 
Steel milis 


Two steel mills are being set up, one at Karachi and the other at 
Chittagong, with a total installed capacity of 5 lakh tons. The Karachi 
steel] mill will be based on imported pig iron and scrap and will have 
a capacity of 3.5 lakh tons. It is expected to produce billets, black and 
calvanised sheets, tubestrips and tin plates, etc. A consortium of 7 
leading industrialists of the country in the private sector has been formed 
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to undertake the project and a joan application was submitted to the 
U.S. Export-lmport Bank lest year. On the suggestion of the Export- 
Import Bank, U.S. Consultants appraised the project and have submitted 
their report recently, which is under examination. 


The Chittagong mili, which wil] be established in the public sector, 
is also based on imported pig iron and scrap and will have a capacity of 
1.5 lakh ons. It is expected to produce bars and shapes, plates and 
castings and forgings. The foreign exchange cost of the project is being 
financed from the Japanese lines of credit. A contract has been signed 
with M's. Kobe of Japan for the supply of the required plant and ma- 


chinery. 
Engineering Industries 


Heavy engineering complexes. Proposals for setting up heavy 
engineering complexes in the two Wings of the country are under con- 
sideration. Consultants appointed by the WPLD.C. (West Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation) have since submitted a feasibility 
study which is under examination. 


Mechanically propelica vehicles. A truck manufacturing plant with 
a capacity cf 4,000 trucks per annum which was sanctioned in 1962 is 
now nearing completion and a plant sanctioned for the progressive manu- 
facture of 2,000 Willys jeeps Is also being set up in Karachi. Capacity 
for the assembly manufacture ot 6,000—7,000 triwheelers and motor 
cycles has also been sanctioned. 


Tractors. A unit is being set up for the progressive manuiacture of 
1,500 to 2,000 Duetz tractors per annuin. Proposals for setting up garden 
type tractors and power tiller plants in East Pakistan are under examina- 
{ion. 


Bicycles. The installed and sanctioned single shift capacity for the 
manufacture of cycles is 2.2 lakh units per annum, as against an estimat- 
ed requirement of 3 lakh units. 


Machine tools. A number of small machine tool manufacturing units 
are in operation, but most of them are manufacturing ungraded machine 
conjs to meet the requirement of low-priced machines. The setting up 
af a machine tool factory in both East and West Pakistan is under the 
consideration of Government. 


Sewing machines. The instailea capacity for the assembly and 
manufacture of sewing machines is 74.000 units, which is expected to 
inerzase to $2,000 by 1964. 


OQ. 1. pines. The instalied capacity in the country for G. I. pipes is 
11.900 ions per annum on a single shift basis. Two more units, one 
for East Pakistan with a capacity of 3,090 tons and the other for West 
Pakistan with a capacity of 6,000 tons. are being set up. In addition 
a seam-welded spira! pipe plant. with a capacity of 9,100 tons per annum, 
has been sanctioned. | | 
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Ship-building. The Karachi shipyard has got both ship-building and 
ship-repairing facilities. The shipyard is designed to construct ships up to 
10,000 tons DW. It can, at present, complete one ship every year. 
Proposals for the expansion, balancing and modernisation of the Karachi 
Shipyard are under consideration. The Khulna shipyard offers facilities 
for building 15 special marine crafts up to 300 feet in length (upto 750 
tons D.W.) per annum and for repairs. The yard is at present construct- 
ing barges, tugs and launches and undertaking repairs work. The ex- 
pansion of the shipyard which is in hand is expected to be completed by 
1965. The dockyard at Narayanganj, with production capacity of 90 
vessels per annum, is being modernised and expanded so that it can 
undertake al] kinds of repairs to machinery and hull, including under- 
water parts of small and medium-sized vessels. Proposal for setting up 
a dockyard at Chittagong is also under consideration. The shipyards at 
Karachi and Khulna and the dockyard at Narayanganj continued to work 
on the construction of barges and tugs, ship repairs and other miscel- 
laneous jobs. The estimated value of the works undertaken by these 
yards increased from Rs. 1.83 crore in 1961-62 to Rs. 2.54 crores in 
1962-63. 


Chemicals and drugs 


Ou refinery. An oil refinery has been set up at Karachi with a total 
capacity of 15 lakh tons which is being expanded to 25 Jakh tons. A 
similar refinery with a capacity of 10 lakh tons is being set up at 
Chittagong. Another refinery for the production of asphalt and Jubri- 
cants has been sanctioned for Karachi. 


Fertilizers, Requirements of different types of fertilizers, estimated 
at 8,89,000 tons by the end of the Second Pian period, are likely to go 
up to 19.00 lakh tons by 1970. Capacity exists for the manufacture of 
3,62,000 tons equivalent of ammonium sulphate per annum. The capa- 
‘ity of Lyallpur Fertilizer factory is being expanded from 18,000 tons 
to 54,000 tons of super-phosphate per annum and that of Daud. 
Khel Fertilizer factory from 50,000 tons to 90,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate. A new unit with a capacity of 80,000 
tors of super-phosphate is being set up at Chittagong. 
Proposals for further expansion of fertilizer capacity, based on natural 
zas, are under consideration. The production of fertilizers increased 
from 1.58 lakh tons in 1962 to 2.54 lakh tons in 1963. 


Caustic Soda and Soda Ash. The installed and sanctioned annua] 
“apacity for soda ash and caustic soda is 1,00,000 tons and 46,800 tons 
respectively as against the Second Plan target of 74,000 and 35,000 tons 
’espectively. This will be sufficient to meet the country’s requirements 
‘or the present. The production of soda ash increased from 20,900 tons 
luring 1962 to 31,500 tons during 1963. 


Insecticides and pesticides. The installed and sanctioned capacity 
(single shift) for liquid formulations of insecticides and pesticides stands 
it 14,650 tons per annum. wetting and dusting powders at 15,800 tons per 
innum and that of DDT and BHC 3,520 tong and 3,210 tons per annum 
‘espectively. These, if worked on more than one shift basis, would 
Je able to meet the country’s requirements. | 


Petro-chemicals, The setting up of a petro-chemical and synthetic 
ibres industry is significant for a country since these involve complex 
echnological know-how and have an extremely favourable effect on the 
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balance of payments. A polythelene plant, with an annual capacity of 
5,000 tons in West Pakistan, and an urea formaldehyde plant with capa- 
city of 2,400 tons in Fast Pakistan, are being set Up. An acetylene 
and polyvinylchloride (PVC) plant has also heen sanctioned. Consultants 
appointed by the Government have recently submitted a report on the 
development of Petro-chemical industry in Pakistan. The report 1s 
under examination. 


Synthetic fibres. An acetate rayon plant with an annual capacity 
of 3,000 tons in West Pakistan, and a viscose rayon plant with a daily 
pulp manufacturing capacity of 35 tons in East Pakistan, are under ins- 
tallation. A polyacrylonitriale (PAN) Plant with an annual capacity of 
4,950 tons and a polyester fibre plant, with an annual capacity of 1,700 
tons of staple fibre and 1,750 tons of flament have also been sanctioned. 


Drugs and nharmaceuticals. Sizable capacity has been sanction- 
ed during the first 33 years of the Second Five-Year Plan period for 
the manufacture of tablets, liquid preparations, injectibles, liver extracts, 
santonin and ephedrine. Most of the capacity sanctioned and installed 
in the country is for tablet making and liquid formulations. A few basic 
products, viz., liver extracts, penicillin, santonin, and ephedrine are 
being manufactured in the country, while capacity for products like 
chloremphenico}, tetracycline, streptomycin and vitamin ‘A’ is also being 
developed. | 


Paints and varnishes. The installed capacity in the country for 
paints and varnishes is 13,500 tons per annum. Additional capacity of 
3.000 tons per annum is being developed for the production of special type 
paints such as aircrait finishes, automotive nitrocellulose based paints, 
iron printing lacquers, etc. 


Electrical Industries 


Electric fans. The installed and sanctioned capacity for electric 
fans is 2,36,600 per annum. This capacity is sufficient to meet the 
country’s requirements. When fully developed, it will leave an export- 
able surplus of over one lakh fans. During 1962, 10,000 fans were 
exported. 


Blectric motors and switch-gears. The installed and sanctioned capa- 
city for electric motors is 60,000 units per annum. This is sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the country for motors up to 50 H. P. Industrial 
type power-switch boards are now being manufactured by five units. 


Electric bulbs and tubes. Production of electric lamps of 15 to 300 
yvatts, and train lighting lamps has increased from 41 lakhs in 1961 to 
44 4 Jakhs in 1962 and that oz fluorescent tubes from 11,476 in 1961 to 
49,549 in 1962. Two lamp manfacturing units, one in each Wing of 
the country, and five fluorescent tubes manufacturing plants are being 
set up. These would be able to meet the country’s requirements fully, 
leaving an exportable surplus. | 


Electric meters. The existing asmual capacity is 1,70,000. A unit 
{ Pakistan with an annual capacity of 


has also been sanctioned for 
13,008. 
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Transformers. The annual installed capacity for the manufacture of 
transformers of 5 to 1,600 KVA at 33 KV js 1,20,000 KVA. ‘Three 
units, One in West Pakistan and two in East Pakistan, have been sanc- 
fioned with a capacity of 2,80,000 KVA per annum which, on comple- 
tion, will meet most of the requirements of these items. 


Wire and cable. The present installed Capacity for the manufacture 
of wires and cables is 3,000 tons. The question of setting up a plant in 
the public sector to meet its own requirements is under consideration. 


Radio. There are at present 15 assembly units with a capacity of 
61,000 radio sets per annum on single shift. Six more units have been 
sanctioned. The question of setting up of a plant for the manufacture 
of basic components of radios, such as Vaives, transistors, resistors and 
capacitors is under active consideration. 


Building Industries 


Cement. The Second Plan proposed a cement production target of 
30 lakh tons. Production capacity in West Pakistan stood at 13 lakh 
tons at the beginning of the Plan period, subsequently, 12.3 lakh tons 
additional capacity was sanctioned for West Pakistan by the Government. 
The fourth kiln of Zeal-Pak cement factory, Hyderabad, with a capacity 
of 1.2 lakh tons per annum. has already gone into production. The first 
kiln of Gharibwal cement factory, with a capacity of 1.6 lakh tons per 
annum, 1s reported to be under trial production. The 2nd kiln of 
Gharibwal with a similar capacity, and the first kiln of Manghopir 
cement factory, are expected to go into production during the year. The 
Hattar cement factory and the 2nd kiln of Manghopir are likely to be 
commissioned by next year. Proposals for developing an additional 
capacity of 7.2 lakh tons in West Pakistan are nearing finalization. 


In East Pakistan, the Chhatak cement factory with a capacity of 
1.5 lakh tons has been in production but due to difficulty in procuring 
lime-stone from India, it has not been able to produce more than about 
35th of its capacity. Proposais for seiting up cement factories based 
on lme-stone deposits found in the sunamganj sub-division of Sylhet 
district are under consideration. Similarly, proposals received for setting 
up clinker factories at Karachi to feed grinding factories to be installed 
i East Pakistan, are being examined. In order to meet the require- 
ments of cement in East Pakistan, the item has been placed on O.G.L; 
for that Province. | 


The production of cement in Pakistan increased from 13.73 lakh tons 
in 1962 to 14.74 lakh tons in 1963. 


Glass. The installed capacity is 25,850 tons. An additional 
capacity of 14,700 tons per annum has _ been sanctioned. The present 
production of glass is estimated at 20,000 to 25,000 tons per annum. 


Prestressed cement products. Units have been sanctioned for the 
manufacture of 50,000 to 60,000 tons of prestressed cement products such 
as railway sleepers, electric telegraph and telephone poles and structurals. 


Paper and board. The sanctioned annual capacity for writing and 
printing paper at present stands at 68,000 tons, that for newsprint and 
mechanical paper at 50,606 tons and for board ai 70,000 tons. In 1962, 
the production of paper and newsprint was 66,200 tons and that of board 
17,485 tons. In 1963, it was 66,227 tons and 18,499 tons respectively. 
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Rubber products 


The annual import of rubber tyres and tubes has been of the order 
of about Rs. 3 crores. Capacity exists to meet the total demand in respect 
of cycle tyres and tubes. A tyre ana tube manufacturing unit with an 
annual capacity of 1.9 lakh of car and truck tyres and tubes each is under 
snstallation and likely to g0 into production by June 1964. Production 
of tyres and tubes ‘nereased from 45.9 lakhs in 1962 to 46.5 lakhs in 1963. 


Food products 


Canning and preservation of fruits and vegetables. There are at 
present about 900 factories, mosily werking on 4 small or cottage-scale, 
hut because of lack of suitable machinery and technical know-how, the 
quality of their products has not yet come up to the international! 
standards. The present production is over 1 crore Ibs. valued at Rs. rae. 
crores. 


Processing, CUnmINg and freezing of fish. There are large fish 
resources in the country with a substantial notential for the development 
of fish freezing and canning. A number of fish freezing and canning units 
have been sanctioned. When in production, they should effect sub- 


stantial exports. 


Sugar. During the Second Plan period sugar production target has 
been raised from 3 !akh tons to 5 lakh tons. There are at present 16 sugar 
mills with an instalied capacity of 2.26 iakh tons. An additional capacity 
of 94,000 tons has heen sanctioned, Which is expected to go in to pYro- 
duction by 1965. Production of sugar increas 4 from 1.91 lakh tons in 
1962 to 2.43 lakh tons In 19653. 


Vegetable ghee. ‘The sanctioned capacity for the manufacture of 
vegetable ghee is 1.18500 tons. The production of vegstable ghee 
inereased from 63,000 tons in 1962 to 77,000 tons in 1963 and there is no 
shortage of this item in the country new, 


Tobacco maniiiactures, Tre Second Five-Year Plan proposed a 
production target o: 1.500 crores of Cigarettes. This target has been 
exceeded and the sanctioned capacity now ctands at 1,894 crores. The 
production of cigarettes has increased trom 1,370 crores in 1962 to 1.617% 
crores during 196s. 


Textiles 


Jute manufactures. ‘The Sorond Five-Year Pian (1960—69) pro- 
posed to increase the jute gocds menufacturing capacity from 8,040 
fooms to 12,000 looms. The target has been raised to 18,000 looms and 
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1,206 broad looms. The sanctioned cepacity at the end of 1963 stood 
at 14,671 looms and G17 brad icoms. Production of jute manufactures 
increased from 2,86,000 tons in 1962 te 3,515,205 tons in 1963. - 


Cotton tertiles. The Secons iveeYoap Plan proposed to increase 


the cotton textile mamifactunng capacity from 1914 lakh spindies end 
30,000 looms 4 199) to 25 lakh spindies ana 41.990 looms at the end of 
tarcet as Dean revised and the capacity sanctioned 

? n spindles and 45.280 looms, At the end 
spindles and 4248 toams were instailed in 


© men - 
of 1963, as many «é 
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Kast Pakistan and 18.83 lakh spindles and 29,752 looms in West 
Pakistan. The production of cotton cloth and yarn increased from 72.02 
erore yards and 43.22 crore lbs. in 1962 to 75.08 crore yaras and 47.16 
crore lbs. in 1963. 


On the recommendation of e team of French consultants invited to 
undertake a survey of the cotton industry, a Productivity Cell is being 
set up under the P.LT.A.C. When the scheme comes in to full operation, 
efficiency of textile industry is likely to improve considerably. 


Woollen textiles. The sanctioned capacity for woollen textiles is 
26,464 spindles and 172 looms and that for worsted textiles 23,386 spindles 
and 298 looms. Production of woollen and worsted yarn decreased from 
54 lakh Ibs. in 1962 to 46 lakh lbs. during 1965. 


Art silk. There are about 200 factories with a capacity of 6,900 
looms engaged in the manufacture of art silk fabrics. The production 
of art silk fabrics decreased from 2.5 crore square yards in 1962 to 2.4 
erore square yards in 1963. 





SECTION II—MINING 


During the year 1963, the mining sector recorded marixed progress. 
The index of mineral production rose from 124.0% in 1961-62 (Base 
1959-60-—100) to 188.2 in 1962-63. It further increased to 141.8 in the 
quarter July—September 1963 and stood at 157.1 in the last quarter of 
1963. 


Coal. The annual producticn of coal rose to 11.6 lakh tons‘ against 
9.8 lakh tons in 1962. Fox-holing is gradually giving place to syste- 
matic mining and work on the development of mines in Degari, Central 
Sor-Range, Sharigi and Makerwai in West Pakistan is proceeding apace. 
Although the West Pakistan Jncustrial Development Corporation, which 
is responsible for the development of minerals in the Province, is playing 
a major part in mechanising the mines, the private sector too is not lag- 
ging behind. The completion o: a metalled road linking Quetta with 
Degari and the commissioning of the 15,000 KW thermal power station 
at Quetta will give a further filiip to the production of coal in the Sor- 
Range and Degari coal fields. 


In East Pakistan, which has hitherto been wholly dependent upon 
imported coal, there have been significant developments during 1963. 
Thick seams of good quality Gondwana coal were discovered some years 
ago at a depth of 9,000 feet, while arilling for oJ. Asa result of geophysical 
survey and drilling. these seams have now been loczted at a mincable 
depth of about 3,000 feet in the Bogra Distvict. Further drilling is in 
progress to determine the extent of the deposits before commercial 
exploitation can be taken up. In case these deposits turn out to he large, 
as is expected, the entire fuel economy. of East Pakistan will be 
revolutionised. 


Oil. The output of crude of! increased from 117 millon LG. in 1962 
to an estimated 123 million I.G. in 1963, but consumption of petroleum 
products has been increasing at a much faster pace. This is no doubt 
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3Foyr more details Table No. 25 in the Scatistical Sectifn may be seen, 
‘For figures of mineral prcduction, Tabie No. 29 in the Staitstical Section may be seen, 
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an index of the development of our economy. In 1963, the consumption 
of petroleum and oil products imereased by about 22 per cent as compared 
to 1960. The production of crude oi! by the Attock Ol Company in its 
Dhulian, Balkasser and Khaur oilfieids has gone up from 300,000 tons in 
1960 to 400,000 tons in 1963, This hardly meets 15 per cent of the 
country’s requirements and efforts to find more nil continue. Apart from 
the work being done on Jand by a number of foreign companies, the 
Pakistan Sun Oil Company has undertaken offshore drilling near Dhabejl, 
about 40 miles from Karachi. This is the Gest time that offshore drilling 
inas been attempted in this Sub-Continent. The result of this drilling. 
which will cost several crores of rupees, will be known in the next few 
months. The Ou and Gas Development Corporation, which is engaged 1n 
exploration for oil with the help of Russian technicians, has intensified its 
activities. It has carried out ceophysical — and seismic surveys in 
extensive aveas In both Wings of the country. Test drilling is In pro- 
gress at Malakwal in Campbelipur District with a view to selecting the 
most promising sites for ceep driling. In East Pakistan, some promis- 
ing structures have been located in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and drilling 
ig likely to commence In the months of July and August this year. 


While the country’s dependence on imported petroleum and oil pro- 
ducts continues, efforts are being made to limit our imports of crude oul — 
to be processed within the country. The capacity of the Pakistan 
Refinery at Karachi 1s peing increased form 45 lakh tons to 25 lakh tons. 


In East Pakistan, arrangements for the construction of the Chittagong 
Refinery are making satisfactory progress. This remnery, which will 


have a capacity of 10 lakh tons per annum, ‘will be commissioned in the 
first half of 1966. 


Gas, There have been significant developments in the field of gas as 
we}! during 1963. The output of natura] gas mereasead from 42,076 
million cubic feet in 1962 to 49.459 millon eubic feet in 1963. It was 
decided some time ago to extend the Sui-Multan pipeline to Lyallpur, 
Lahore and Rawaipindi. The Attock gas system has also been integrated 
with the Sui-Northern pipeline. All the important towns enroute will be 
connected with the system during the next year or two. A pipeline is 
already being Jaid to connect the Attock Oi Company's refinery in Rawal- 
pindi with Islamabad where gas has already become available. — 


-Tn East Pakistan, the project for taking Titas gas to Dacea and 
Narayangan] 1s ready for implementation. All preliminary arrangements 
have been completed ang construction 1s expecied to commence snortly. 





Chromite. Tt is eine aspioiled commercially in Hindubagh area 
of Quetta division since Jong and has heen the major foreign 
exchange earner in the mineral field. The vear 1963 was & difficult 
period for chromite exports Gh scecount of dumping of this mineral at a 
very low price by Russia. e result was thet the output of chromit 
fel) from 21,000 tons i : 
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The table below gives the production of the main minerals in 
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Ppobucrion OF MINERALS 

Mineral Gir! gi $OGT 
Chromite (OOO tons} 1§ oe 
Coal “ ie . SEN GUS 
Gypsum a i ‘s Ot 100 
Marbie Tons. S245 JU! 
Barytes i i a 635 {37 
Crude oil (Million DG.) 92 99 


Natural gas -. (Milicn cubic 
ang} 
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(a) Provistoaal. 


979 }.158(a) 

179 158(a) 
1,965 5,684 (a) 
2,595(a) 4,835(a) 
1B ee 123 

42 076 4G.459 


It will be seen from the above table that while the production of 
barvtes, coal, marbie, crude oi] and natural gas increased in 1968, that of 


chromite and gypsum registered a fad. 








CHAPTER IV 


WATER AND POWER DEVELOPMENT 


The effective use of watet and power resources In the development of 
industry and agricuiure and in increasing overall productivity has been a 
major factor in raising the standard 0} ving of inany nations. A com- 
parison of per capita consumpuen of energy in different countries provides 
4 useful indicator of their nations! presperiy anc standard of living. in 
general, countries with the greatest consumpuon of energy per inhabl- 
tant have the highest standard of living. The generation of power im 
Pakistan, in terms of both instalied capacity and of the electricity 
actually generated, has made rapid strices a recent years. Ihe index 
of production of electricity rose from 129 in. 1958 (Base : 199 i==100) tO 
191.5 in 1961 and to 246 in 1682. Tre index in terms O1 installed 
capacity also rose from 103.5 in 1958 to 257.3 in 1961 and to 313.8 in 
1962, A still more impressive picture will emerge when data for 1963 
are available. But consumption is stil very low, and there is a vast 
scope for further Gevelopment. The main bottleneck is the availability 
of foreign exchange. 


Since Independence Pakistan has made impressive progress in the 
industrial field. From a postion of complete. dependence on imports, 
the country has not only reached a stage of self-sufficiency in certain 
items, but is now earning substantial foreign exchange through exports. 
To maintain the tempo 0: ndusttia: Geveicpment, it is imperative that 
the power requirements of the existing and amereing industries be taken 
eare of well in advance. in recent years there has also been a signif- 
eant increase in power demard fram the agricuitural sector. The sink- 
ing of tube-wwells to contro] water-iogging and salinity, pumping water 


aac 


from low river fiows and drainage juring and after the wei season, now 
form a significant component of the present power load. Besides, there 
‘<a constantly rising demand for power from the domestic and com- 
mercial sectors because of the ercarer urbanization that has taken place 
since Independence. 


In the agricultural secior, ouy of G2 mizion acres of cultivated Jand. 
94 million acres are irrigafed ; the remaming land is dependent on rain. 
Water-logging and salinity, ficad. evclones, drought and sea-water in- 
undations are some of the problems facing agriculture in Pakistan. 


Agriculture is still the basic industry of the country. . It is, thereiore, Of 
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paramount importance that the sroblems facing this vital sector be 
attended to without delav. But the cost and the technical skill involved 
in tackling these problems is so Fign inat 


: izh that the meagre resources av our 
disposal do not permit their ieymediate solution. Nevertheless, since 


Independence, this vital sector has received considerable attention. 


Since the development of waiter and power resources is the respoil- 
sibility of the Water and rover evelopment Authority in each  pro- 
vinee, the activities of the two croanizsilens are Giscussed separately in 
the following pages, together witn the acuvities of the Atomic Energy 
Comumission. | ~ 
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expenditure during the first three years amounted to Rs. 53.48 crores. 
The budget allocation for 1965-64 amounted to Rs. 29.41 crores, of which 
Rs. 11.08 crores was spent up io the end of February 1964. It is pro- 
nosed to spend Rs. 44.1U crores during 1964-69, 


The major objectives of water development are irrigation, drainage, 
flood regulation, reclamation, navigation, and generation of hydro- 
nower. The usual methods of controlling floods are by catchment con- 
servancy, creation of storage and detention reservoirs, diversion of flood 
water, and channel improvements. The upper catchment of all the major 
rivers of East Pakistan, however, lies outside Pakistan, and there are no 
suitable reservoir site within ifs borders except in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. The flood regulation programme in East Pakistan provides for 
the diversion of flood flows, river training, channel improvement and 
construction of embankments with sluices for the protection of land 
against upland flows and inundation by saline sea water. The programme 
of EPWAPDA aims at utilising water for developing the land to the 
fullest extent possible by providing irvigation supply throughout the year, 
making low lands fit for cultivation by adequate drainage and protecting 
crop lands from flood damage. A brief description of some of the major 
projects now under implementation by this Authority is given below. 


Ganges—Kobadak Project—Kushtia Unit 


The scheme provides for improved irrigation to 550,000 acres of land 
in Kushtia distriet for double and triple cropping. Water is now avail- 
able for the first Phase, covering about 1,36.C00 acres, from a pump 
house containing 12 pumps of aggregate 1,500 cusecs capacity. These are 
run from the steam plant of 8,000 K.W. installed at site. The main 
pump house with 3 big pumps of an aggregate Capacity of 3,500 cusecs is 
under construction. 85 per cent of the work was completed up to Decem- 
ber 1963. Work on canals in the Second Phase is in progress. 


Coastal Embankment Project 


The project comprises construction and re-modelling of the coastal 
embankment and construction of sluices fcr drainage with a view to pro- 
tecting the coastal regions from tidal inundation and periodical floodings. 
The project will protect about 5.40 million acres of land. The length of 
the embankment will be 2,800 miles in the districts of Chittagong, Noa- 
khali, Barisal and Khulna, of which about 1,092 miles were already com- 
pleted up to December, 1963. 


Improvement of dredger fleet 


The fleet consists of 21 dredgers to clear silt from the bed of the 
rivers and canals throughout East Pakistan. The scheme provides for 
augmentation of repair facilities bv establishing a modern workshop, and 
warehouse, purchasing additional dredger accessories and employing 
foreign experis for training Pakistani personnel. The overall progress up 
io December 1963 is 13 per cent. 


Ground water development and puinp irmgation 
Tne project provides for sinking 530 tube-wells for tapping ground 


water and the installation of 860 iow lift pumps on the rivers for pumping 
surface water with a view to increasing food production on an area of 
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1,86, 300 acres of land. det tuba-wells were completed up to December 


upplying power for running the tube-wells 


2 


+963, The power house for 
has also been completed. 


Brahmaputta Fiood Embankment (Frleh hari to Serajgan)} 


The project will p provide protection +g about 3.94 lakh acres of land 
from fiood by construction of a 125 rate long embankment with regula- 
tors on the western bank of the Branm aputra and Jamuna rivers. Pre- 
liminary Work is in prest ess, 


Old Brakmaputra ETo gject: (First Phase) 


The project pr vides LOY oie ivigatiod © of 6.5 lakh acres of land in 
the central Nigmensing? district and construction of 40.000 K.W. plant. 
Preliminary work is in progress. 


Manu River Project 


wyver sree is a compe unit of land lying between the 

Manu and ushivare rmvers and te “pheiera Hilis in Sythet district. 
Th e ayea is flocdec during tHe 5 sonsoon by the overflow of the rivers Manu 
and Kushiyara ¥ ich eause heavy damage to the aus crop. The project 
provides for tne ied ‘clon of emba nemests along the banks of both 
the rivers to protect én atve of 5=.609 acres of iand from flooding and the 
supply of iP rrigation Watc {Or snuitinle cropping. Prelimmery W ork is 
in progress. 


The Manu il 


Major projects 6 He Gauges in Hast Syiistan (Ganges Barrage Survey ) 
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India has taken & the construction of 4 parrage on the Ganges at 
Farakha only 12 miles S from the East Pak ‘etan border for withdrawing 
supplie s from the river Ice the preservation cf the port. ‘of Caicutsa. 

Mis whl reduce TNS SUPE an ‘est Pakcstet. Therefore, ii iS 
necessary te nogtract  bavveca or, the ee im East ses to head 
up the water. anes beITES 2% come oe 
flow a consic eranle ¢ grea of tae Canges-—E “hada ak Project ciich was ori- 
ginally nropased te pa comme nded | by 2 mnenge water from the Ganges. 
iti may ve possid se to arange fap iypigation nf the districts of Khuina, 
Paridpur and Barisal Ch eS srobabie cost of surveys and investi- 
gations for prepar ing a feasQuny renor' “oz been estimated at Rs. 2st 
crores. : 
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private electric supplies for efficient management in addition to setting 
up some smail electrical undertakings. During 1964-65, the Power Wing 
has under execution lo new sche:nes in addition to 14 on-going schemes 
for improvement ot generation, transmission and distribution of power. 
A brief description of some of the major projects is given below. 


Siddhirgan] 50 MW Thermai Piaut 


This is an approved on-going scheme. Considerable work is expect- 
ed during 1964-65, provided a fareicn Ioan is received for which an ap- 
plication was submitted to US. ATD earlier. The financing of this 
scheme is under the active consideration of U.S. AID. 


126 MW Ashuganj Therma! Plant (Syihet 50 MW Thermal Plant) 


A feasibility report for setting up a 120 LiW gas power station at 
Ashuganj was prepared and submitied by the consultants. The P.Cl 
for this station has been prepared and is being submitted to the Govern- 
ment for approval. ft is proposed to take in hand the acquisition of 
land. the raising of land and the preliminary works for this power station 
in the financial year 1964-65. 


Goalpara-Bheramara-Ishurai $32 KV (Goalpara-Bheramara 132 KV Inier- 
connector) 


This is an approved on-going scheme. The materials and equipment 
ave being received as aid trom Canada under the Colombo Plan. I 
view of the fact that a 70 MAW nuclear plant is being set up at Ishurdi, 
it has been felt necessary to extend the interconnector from Goalpara to 
Bheramara and to Ishurdi. Orders for materials have already been 
placed and a part shipment is due in early part of 1964. The execu- 
tion of the work has already started and a major portion of the work 
will be completed in 1954-65. Tenders for the erection of this line have 
been received and scrutinised. Work order will be issued shortly. 


Siddhirganj-Ishurdi 1382 KY (Siddhirganj-dhenaidah 132 KV inter- 
connector) 


This is an approved on-going scheme. Implementation of the 
scheme for a 132 KV Interconnector between Siddhirganj and Jhenaidah 
was kept in abeyauce in view of the proposal for a 70 MW nuclear plant 
at Ishurdi. Now, as it hes been decided te set up a 70 MW thermal 
plant at Ishurdi, and also because a 182 KV line is being drawn from Goal- 
para to Ishurdi, it has been found appropriate to interconnect the eastern 
zone grid with the western zone erid from Siddhirganj to Ishurdi. A 
feasibility study is being mace. Preliminary work will be taken in hand 
during 1964-69. 


Secondary transmission and distribution 33 KV and helow 


The work of drawing of 33 KV lines and below is progressing very 
rapidly. It is expected that at tue end of 1964-63 the total length of 
22 IcV lines completed and at Gifterent stages of execution will be roughly 
800 miles. The Second Five-Year Plan target was 241 miles, while 
11 KY and 400 volts lines at the end of 1364-65 will be 1,800 miles. 
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Electrical Equipment Pool for small and medium size industrial consumers 


This scheme envisages the establishment of a pool of transformers, 
swiich-gear, circuit breakers, HT. and L.T. sub-station equipment, indi- 
cating anc recording instruments and relays. etc. The scheme is being 
financed through a Japanese loan ai d orders for equipment have already 


been placed. A major portion ol this work will be carried out during 
1964-65. 


Dacea Electric Supply 


The original scheme for the Dacca Electric Supply of Rs. 1.95 crore 
has been revised to Rs. 4.63 crores. This revision has been made be- 
cause the demand for etectricity is incre exsing in Dacca area at a very fast 
rate, To cope with this deman oo. ba lines and 11 KV lines together 
With bi. fines are being drawn. The scheme has been revised in con- 
sultation with the consultants for the improvement of the distribution 
system in Dacca and Chittagong. The work is in an advanced stage of 
execution. 


WEST PAKISTAN WATER A: Ni bD ao ER DEVELOPMENT 


m™he West Pakisten Water anc Power Development Authority main- 
tained its record of progress during 1962. The charter of duties for 


WAPDA covers the preparat ion of 2 comprehensive plan and the execu- 
tion of schemes for the development ana ue ilisation of water and power 
reSOUrCes. The evecution of the Indus Basin Settlement Plan is also 
the in gue iy or W ‘APDA, as Rae of the Cel entral Government. The 
j n be iudged from the fact that its 

7Q per cent in three years, from 

Bs. 45, 6g orores in 1960- a1 t to Bs. me Oe erores in 1963-64. This figure 


excludes expenditure on the Indus Basin Settlement Works, which alone 
is € Raoemr ek ee ay Rs. SA a Crove eS abet ne ros: ‘(R8- 64, 


= 


The saeetass ents of West Pekisten WAPDA during the fiscal year 
4965-64 coverl 2 the period to the end of March 1964, in the major fields 
Gr its Sctvily ae described below, 


investigation and planning 


Haster Plan for West Parisians water 
Since 1959 WAPDA has been conducting ¢ 
vestigations, regional studies and project planning, in the irrigated areas 
of the Indus Plane. The object of these operations is the development 


GI additional water rescurees, generation of power to meet the growing 


demand of the area, the eontro! of watericeging and salinity through 
drainage and leaching of salts from the sol. The preliminary phase 
of the emsiges Plan for the devciomncnt a Wes st Pakistan’s water re- 
sources has now been com: sleted itis a mueprint for the development 
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9.000 aeres respectively in Peshawar district have been prepared. 
Studies and negotiations for the construction of Pilot Wind Mills for 
pumping drinking water and generation of electricity on Mekran coast 
and Lower Sind have been continued. 


To supply electricity to areas far away from the main grid line, 
WAPDA has prepared many schemes. The preparation of some schemes 
has been finalised, and the construction of five small hydel schemes 
in Gilgit and Baltistan area has been undertaken. Contracts for the cons- 
tyuction of these hydel schemes at Gilgit, skardu, Naltar, Chalt and 
Baltit, have been awarded and the schemes are expected to be completed 
by June 1965. In the initial stages these stations will have an installed 
capacity of 750 kilowatts. 


Water Sector 


Qudu Barrage. This project involved the construction of a 4,445 feet 
long barrage and three main feeders, 1.¢., Ghotki Feeder, Desert Feeder 
and Begari Feeder. This barrage, which is the second biggest in the 
country, was declared open on Maren 1, 1965. since then work on tne 
excavation of Pat Feeder, a.major right bank canal, and on the remodel- 
ling of old distributaries is in progress, and is scheduled to be completed 
by June 1965. The total revised cost of the nvoject is estimated at 
Rs. 47.48 crores. Of the budget nrevision of Rs. 6.05 crores tor 1963-64, 
Rs. 3.66 crores was spent by the end of March 1504. 


water to Rawalpindi and Isiamabad. A filteration plant has now been 


cost of the project is Rs. 2.12 crores. Of the budget provision of Rs, 17.14 
lakhs during 1963-64, Rs. 5.95 lakhs was bockea up to March 71964. 


Tanda Dam. This scheme was approved by the Nationa! Economic 
Council at an estimated cost of Rs. 4.50 crores: its object is to irrigate 
over 32,500 acres-of land in Konat district, tt will be a rolled earthfiil 
dam across Kohat Toi and its reservoir capacity will be 64,800 acre feet. 


The main dam foundations have been fully excavated. 18 per cent 
of the requisite inipervious material hag been put in position. 30 per 
cent of the construction work on head-regulator has been finished. The 
feeder canal is 90 per cent compleie. The whole project is expected to 
be completed during 1964-65. 


1 


Khanpur Dam. This dam is desicned to harness the flood fisws of 
the Haro River by constructing an earthen dam across the river near 
Khanpur village. . The reservoir ereated bv the dam will have a storage 
capacity of 59,000 acre feet and will supply irrigation water to about 
113,000 crop acres annually. The estimated cost of the project is 
Rs. 6.2 crores. The budget provision for the year 1963-64 is Rs. 28 
lakhs, of which Rs. 19.94 lakhs were spent up to the end of March 1964. 


Karachi Irrigation Project. This project envisages the construction 
of an earthfill dam 146 feet hich and 22.900 feet long across the River 
Hub at an estimated cost of Rs. 8.86 crores for the irrigation of 84,000 
erop acres annually in the vicinity of Rarach:. Preliminary work on 
the project is in progress. {tf is hoped that its cost will be met out of 
the country’s own cash resources, involving very Hftle foreign exchange. 
A budget allocation of Rs. 28.16 lakhs for 1963-54 was made, of which 
Rs. 9 39 lakhs were spent up to the end of 1963. 
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Comal Zam Multipurpose Project. This project envisages eonstruc- 
tion of a 500 fect high dam at i<hajuri Kach in South Waziristan on the 
right bank of the Tndus, and aims at utilising the flood waters of Gomal 
7am River for storage Purposes. Tt will ivrigate about 1.5 lakh acres of 
cropped area in the D.L Khan district, and aso provide for an installed 
power capacity of 427,000 kw. ‘nterconnected with the Main Grid at Multan. 
The total estimated cost is Rs. 20 crores and the budget provision for 
1963-64 is Rs. 50 lakhs, cf when Rs. 27.26 lakhs were spent Up to March, 
1964, Preliminary wovks have been taken Mm hand, and, the construc- 
tion of roads and buildings has been completed to the extent of 33 per 
eent and 10 per cer respectively. ‘The main construction work wiil be 


*. 


taken in hand when foreign aid becomes available in the Third Five-Year 
Plan period. 


Reclamation sector 


Master Plan for Reclamation. The widespread and devastating pro- 
blem of reclamation has attracted the attention of certain friendly nations, 
especially the U.S.A. WAPDA’s scil reclamation programme has been 
under review by the 1.S. President’s team 61 top-American scientists and 
engineers since late 1981, After visiting Pakistan they prepared a com- 
prehensive draft report on the nroblem of waterlogging and salinity. 
This report, in which they supported ithe WAPDA programme Was Ye- 
ceived in September, 1962, It also recommended that reclamation 
should proceed at the rate of ebout one million acres per year, thus 
spreading the programme over e period of 20 to 25 years as against 10 
years suggested in the WAPDA Flan. The final report has been re- 
ceived recently and is now under study. in the meantime, WAPDA is 
coing ahead with its crusade against the twin menace of water-logging 
and salinity and has a number of important projects in hand in different 
areas, 


crores. The project was deciarec open by the President of Pakistan on 
March 29, 1963. In all L736 fibe-werls were installed in the project 
area in Sheikhupura, Guiranwale and Lyalput districts. The gross area 
“under the project is 12 jaicsh acves. of which i] lakh aeres is classed as 
culturable land. ‘The project was handed cover to the Irrigation Depatt- 
ment for operation on April 30. qos 4.5 a result of the successful 
operation of the tybe-wells, the water cable has gone down by aoout 


7 feet. 


WAPDA focussed its attention on the Chai Doab area. It has planned 
ty install 2,370 tube-wells an. 19 congipuct 410 miles of drains for 
reclamation of about 2.27 minjon acres of lend between the Chenab and 
Thelum rivers. The total ectimeie: cos! is Rs. 30 crores. The progress 
made under this project is as foHcws. aie 


Chaj Doab Scheme. Ox completion of the Rechna Doab Project, 
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(d) Preliminary arrangements for the installation of 815 tube- 
wells in Upper Jhelum Scheme area covering 623,000 acres 
are in hand. The scheme is being financed through a loan 
of $10.8 million from the U.S. AID. Contract for the cons- 
ruction of the project was awarded io the South East Asia 
Drillmg Corporation of Peikistan, 


In addition to a U.S. ATD loan for 815 tubewells, the Government of 
Pakistan recently finalised a barter deal with Yugoslavia for the construc- 
tion and electrification of 205 tubewels in Khadir Scheme. This work 
is expected to start in the current fiscal year. 


Lower Thal Scheme. The Lower Thal Salinity Control and Recla- 
mation Project envisages the installation of 1.550 tubewells and about 150 
miles of drainage channels to cover a gross area of 1.3 million acres, 
comprising mainly the commands of the Rangpur and Muzaffargarh canal 
system, at an estimated cost of Rs, 22.44 crores, with a foreign exchange 
component of Rs. 12.18 crores. The feasibility report of this project 
has been finalised and preliminary work is in progress, 


Upper Rechna Scheme. The Salinity Control and Reclamation Pro- 
ject No. 4, Upper Rechna Scheme, covers a gross area of about 1.85 mil- 
lion acres, of which 1.72 million acres comprise culturable commanded 
area. It includes the commands of the Upper Chenab Cana} and the 
Marala-Ravi Link and about 123,000 acres commanded by the Lower 
Chenab Canal. Under this scheme, it is proposed to instal! 2,500 tube- 
wells and to construct about 575 miles of new and re-modelied channels 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 32.66 crores. Detailed planning for the 
feasibility report of this project is in progress. 


Khairpur Reclamation Project. The Khairpur Reclamation Project 
provides for the installation of 568 tubewells, seven pumping stations and 
about 700 miles of drains for the reclamation of 318,000 acres of land on 
both banks of Rohri Cana] in the Khairpur division at a total cost of 
Rs. 15.28 crores. Its foreign exchange requirement is being met 
through a loan of $18 million received from the IDA of the World Bank, 


Power development 


In the power development sector, WAPDA has made considerable 
progress since it took charge of the Electricity Department in March, 
1959. Progress in generation, transmission, distribution and renovation 
a been maintained at a steady pace during 1963-64 as briefly described 

elow, 


Power generation. Since the WAPDA took over the Electricity 
Department, there has been a more than five fold increase in the gene- 
ration of electricity. At the end of 1963, the system in West Pakistan 
had an installed capacity of 604,000 kilowatts, compared to 119,000 kilo- 
watts In 1958-59. The major additions to the generation of electricity 
have come as a result of the commissioning of Multan Power Station Ex- 
tension Scheme which was inaugurated on December 23, 1963, raising 
the total installed capacity of the project to 265,000 kilowatts at a total 
cost of Rs, 22.50 crores. Another power project commissioned in March 
1963, was the Gujranwala Hyde} Power Station which added another 
13,800 kilowatts to the National Grid at a cost of Rs. 5.11 crores, Beth 
the Quetta Thermal Power Station (with a capacity of 15,000 kilowatts) 
and the Sukkur Power Station (with a capacity of 25,000 kilowatts) are 
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scheduled to be commissioned P} 

crores and Rs. 5.30 crores respectively. The budget provision for 1963- 
G4 for these schemes are Rs. + 94 evore and Rs, 1.89 crore respectively. 
The expenditure up to March 1984, stood at Rs. 75.8 lakhs and Rs. 99.9 
lakhs respectively. in orde: to mie 2% 

mm the Lower Sind area, the existing £ 
is being extended by 93,000 kilowatts a 
which will raise the capacity of th 
installation of a 8,000 kilowatts steam station js nearing completion. ‘The 
civil] works for the remaining part of the scheme are in progress. The 
project is scheduled to be compieted by 1965. The budget provision for 
1963-64 is Rs. 65.7 lakhs of which Rs, 12.1 lakhs had been spent up to 
March, 1964, 


West Pakistan High Tension Gr 1 The West Pakistan High 
Tension Grid Project provides i » construction of a network of 
698 miles of high tension limes co: ne major power stations in the 
former provinces of NWFP, Punjab and 

Central Grid Zone. The scope of «he project was revised in 1961-62 to 
include grid stations at Islamabad, Jhelum and Kot Lakhpat in addition 
to 10 grid stations originally plannec. 


d by the end of 1964 at costs of about Rs. 3.73 


The work on the erection of the transmission line was completed in 
1961-62 and all the lines are now 1m commercial use. The work on grid 
station at Peshawar, Daud Khel, Kharian, Islamabad, Sargodha and Mont- 
gomery has been completed. More than 70 per cent of the work on 
Gujranwala sub-station has been doite. At Kot Lakhpat two 132'66, KV, 
39 MIVA transformers were installed and energised during 1963-64. Work 
on the two 132 KV cirewit breaker controling the 132 KV sets, two 66 
KV circuit breakers controlling 66 KV sets and two 66 KV circuit brea- 
kers controlling the Lyallpur and the line between the old and new Kot 
Lakhpat Grid Stations has aiso been completed, 


One 250 KV transformers siation was also energised and com- 
missioned. The lower despatch buiidings are now complete and instal- 
lation of equipment has started. he cost of the project is about Rs. 12.19 
crores. Of a budget allocation of Rs. 1.36 crore for 1963-64, Rs, 78.8 
lakhs were spent up to March 105: on +tis project. 


Secondary Transmission cid Distribucon Srheme. The object of 
this scheme is to transmit bulk power frozn the pranary grid-sub-station 
to the distribution system im mest of the area covered by the West 
Pakistan Grid. The scheme covers the installation of approximately 1,127 
miles of transmission line ranging trom 52 AV to 132 KV, 2,434 miles of 
44 KV and 630 miles of L.T. ines. [ft also tnchudes the construction of 
eight 132 KV sub-station, fifty G2 iol? guh-stations, four 33 KV sub-stations 
and the electrification of 102 small iewnslins and villages, The renovation 
and augmentation of the existing distrinution system in Lahore, Lyallpur, 
Montgomery, Gujranwala, Sicisot. Peshawar. Nowshera and Multan is 


being carried out under this scheme, which siso covers the supply of 
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The project is estimated to cost Rs. 99.24 crores. A sum of Rs. 6,69 
crores has been provided in the budget for the financial year 1963-64, of 
which Rs. 3.83 erores was utilised up to March i964. 


Distribution of Power in West Pakistan. The object of this scheme 
is to provide minor extensions to the network and service connections to 
all categories of consumers mm West Pakistan, excluding Karachi. The 
renovation of the distribution system in some towns is also being carried 
out under this scheme. 


During the first five months of 1963-64, 32,603 new connections were 
given in various towns and villages, which exceeds the origina] estimate 
of 40,000 cannections per Year envisaged in the criginal plan. With rapid 
‘nerease in demand fer more connections it has been planned to provide 
power connections at the rate of about 100,000 annually in the coming 
years, depending upon the availabiuty of the foreign exchange required. 
The maximum load.on the West Pakistan Giid recorded at the end of 
first half of 1963-64 was 325,700 kw, an increase of 68,000 kw over the 
ficures recorded for the first haif of 1962-63. 


Provision of Rs. 8.62 crores has been made for the year 1963-64 ; 
this includes a foreign exchange toan of $7.5 million (Rs. 3.57 crores) 
and Rs. 1.36 crore irom cash resources. 


Village Electrification Project. The implementation of the Village 
Electrification Project which vrovides for the electrification of 5,000 
villages at the rate of 1,000 villages per year during the Second Five- 
Year Plan was largely held up in 1903 by shortages of foreign exchange. 
A loan of $19 million (Rs. 9.04 crores) is being negotiated with Italy to 
finance part of the project. The estimated cost of the project is Rs. 32.95 
crores. During 1963, 200 villages were electrified. | 

Increase in Revenues. The steady increase in the generation of 
electricity has resulted in an increase af revenue from Rs. 9.3 crores in 
1960-61 to Rs. 14.8 crores in 1962-65 and to Rs. 17 crores (estimaies} 
in 1963-64. This has been made possible by a sharp rise in the maximum 
demand on the National Grid, which increased irom 202 MW in October 
1961, to 323 MW in October 1963. | 


indus Basin Project 


The Indus Basin Project, to be constructed a3 a result of tne Indus 
Waters Treaty, 1950, between India and Pakistan, comprises two dams— 
Mangla on the River Jhelum and Tarbela on the River Indus—eight Inter- 
river Hnk canals, four barrages, one gaied syphon ; remodelling of three 
existing inter-river canais ; two existing headworks and some existing 
irrigation canal systems severed by the new construction, and a set of 
tubewells and drainage WCPks. 


Progress on various aspects of tire Indus Basin Project during 1963- 
64 has been satisfactory. On the Mangla dam project which will be one 
of the world’s biggest earthfiill dams, work has been proceeding accord- 
ing to schedule. Of its five power house tunnels three have been com- 
pleted. Bulk excavation 11 the sniliway and the power house area has 
been started. and considerable work has been cone. The excavation of 
the Jari tunnel, its lining and the construction oi its outlet Work - have 
been completed. The Mangla dam is to be completed by July 1968. 


Work on the construction of Phase-l links and barrages, ié. Trimmu- 
Sidhnai-Mailsi-Bahawal system, continued satisfactorily. Itis anticipated 
that the Trimmu-sidhnal Link and the Mailsi Syphon would be 
completed ahead of the 
which include the Rasul-Qadirabad-Balloki Link 
System coniprising three links and two barrages, is in progress. A 
contract of the value of Rs. 94 crores for the Qadirabad-Balloki Link has 
been awarded to Messrs Canal Construction Corporation (Inc.) Pakistan, 
to begin in the first week of April 1964. Tenders 
for Qadirabad Barrage are under scrutiny. 


the Phase-II works 


and work is expected 


The overall position of these works up to March 1964 was as 


follows. 
Works Percentage of completion 
Mangla Dam AQ 
Trimmu-Sidhnai Link 75 
Sidhnai-Mailsi Link 69 
Mailsi-Bahawal Link o0 
Sidhnai Barrage | 60 
Mailsi Syphon 80 


The latest net: revised estimates placed the cost of the Indus Basin 
Project at Rs. 904.76 crores, including customs duties and sales taxes. 
As a result of discussions of the draft agreement supplementing the Indus 
Basin Treaty of 1960, Pakistan will be getting an additional $310 million 
(Rs. 147.6 crores) to 
other water projects in West Pakistan, which may also include the 


Tarbela Dam. 


‘rhe estimated expenditure for 1953-64 was Bs. 82 crores, of which 
Rs. 41,36 crores was utilised by the end of December 31, 1963. 


Tarbela Dam. The Tarbela Dam, which will be a rockfill embank- 
ment, 400 feet high and 8.770 feet long at crest, is to be built on the 
River Indus, about 32 miles upstream from Attock bridge. It will have 
a gross storage capacity of 8.4 million acre feet and the main spillway 
of 920,000 cusecs, with an ultimate power potential of 1,500,000 kilowatts. 
Facilities for releasing water up to 125,000 cusecs for irrigation 
purposes during the dry season are also to be provided. 


While the Government of Pakistan is carrving on negotiations with 
the World Bank for the financing of the project, preliminary field work 
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scheduled date. The planning and designing of 


meet the cost of the Indus Basin Works and 





on the dam is already in progrsss. The revised estimated cost of the 
Tarbela Dam Project is Rs. 534.6% crores. The total expenditure made 
up to January 31, 1904, was Rs, 6.10 erares. The project is expected 
to be completed within 10 to 12 years. : 


There was considerable increase or a 
during 1963. The Gcvernnient ef Pakistan 
af two nuclear power plants 


etivity in the atomic energy field 
a sanctioned the construction 
for the generation of electricity, one in each 
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Wing of the country to be completed by the end of 1968. The nuclear 
power station for East Pakistan is to be located at Rooppur in the Pabna 
district. The Rooppur Nuclear Power Plant will have a power generating 
capacity of 70,000 kilowatts and will be based on an enriched uranium 
fuelled light water moderated power reactor. The entire project will cost 
about Rs. 13.5 crores, including a foreign exchange component of Rs. 9.6 
crores, Studies by the Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission and experts 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, have shown that the 
running cost of the plant is so low that electricity will be produced at 
less than 5 paisa per unit (kwh), which is much cheaper than the electri- 
city produced in an oil-fired plant of equivalent capacity. In spite of the 
fact that the capital cost of the Rooppur nuclear plant is almost double 
the cost of an oil fired plant, the savings in fuel costs more than offset the 
extra initial capital investment. The Rooppur Nuclear Plant will save 
nearly $40 million over its lifetime of 30 years. Preliminary work such 
as the sub-soil investigation and topographical survey has already begun 
and tenders for the plant are in the process of evaluation. The nuclear 
power station for West Pakistan will be located at Karachi and will 
generate cheap electricity for the continuously increasing power demands 
of the Karachi area. The nuclear power reactor of this plant will have 
a generating capacity of 132,000 KW, and will use natural uranium oxide 
as fuel and heavy water as moderator. The plant is estimated to cost 
Rs, 27.3 crores, including Rs. 21.2 crores in foreign exchange. It will 
produce electricity at less than 33 paisa per unit, which is competitive 
with the price of electricity generated by gas. Here also the savings in 
operation will more than counterbalance the initial heavy investment in 
the plant over its life time. 


Side by side with the nuclear power programme, the Pakistan 
Atomic Energy Commission (PAEC) is continuing its efforts on other 
fronts also. The construction work on the Pakistan Institute of Nuclear 
Science and Technology (PINSTECH) at Islamabad has gained 
momentum. The heavy concrete shielding for the 5 MW research reactor 
is in place. The first phase of this project including start up of the 
reactor is likely to be completed by June 1965. The Institute when com- 
pleted, will be the premier atomic energy research institute of Pakistan. 


The work on the Atomic Energy Centre, Dacca, is nearing its final 
stages and the Centre is expected to be inaugurated shortly. The Centre 
has a 3 Mev Van de Graaff accelerator for use in researches in nuclear 
physics. Training and research in all branches of atomic energy will be 
conducted at this Centre. The Atomic Energy Centre, Lahore, established 
in 1961, has continued to function for training and research. The train- 
ing programme and research work in‘atomic energy will be improved 
through a water moderated natural uranium subcritical assembly and a 
neutron generator, now under installation. 


Since agriculture is the life blood of the country, great stress is 
being laid on the use of atomic energy in agriculture. The Atomic Energy 
Agricultural Research Centre at Tandojam was formally inaugurated on 
November 22, 1963. Experiments are being conducted at the Centre in the 
use of nuclear radiations and radioisotopes for developing better varieties 
of crops, pest control and adopting better methods of uptake of fertilizers. 
The Atomic Energy Agricultural Research Centre at Dacca has been 
functioning since November 1961. Successful experiments have been 
done, for example, on the uptake of fertilizers by rice plants and on the 
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evolution of better seeds and improved plants. Work on jute has also 
started dealing with problems relating to higher yields and better 
varieties. 


A technical mission from the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(LAEA) visited Pakistan January 1963 to study the feasibility of using 
strong radiations for the disinfestation and preservation of food. It is 
planned that pilot plants for this purpose wii] he set up in the near future. 
It is in the field of medicine that the ‘rapact of nuclear enerey has been 
felt most by the common men. Medical radioisotope centres have been 
set up at Karachi, Dacca snd Lanore, where vadicisotopes are used for 
the diagnosis and treatment of many otherwise ‘ncurable diseases such as 
leukemia, angina pectoris and cancer. Similar centres are planned for 
other big cities In the cownry. 


The survey of uranien and ether radioactive materials in Pakistan 
has continued in eoliaboration with Geological Survey of Pakistan and 
the Oi] and Gas Development Corporatich. The survey is now being 
extended to use gerg-racgiomerr ic methods in the Rakh Munh area in 
Dera Ghazi Khan istrict where promising deposits of uranium appeal 
to exist. : 


The training programt< -f the Pakistan Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has continue 0 an extensive scale, Young scientists and 
engineers after one wears training in nuciear techniques at the centres in 
Pakistan are given specialised training at some of the leading atomic 
establishments and wniversities abroad. The training programme has 
ensured that sufficient qualified manpower “iH be available in the coming 
years when the nuclear power mans are commissioned and work begins 
at the PINSTECH. About S00 suciear scientists and engineers have 
slready received eeqning OF are at nresent under training. This number 
will go up to 500 oy 1969. 


he activities of ‘he Space and Upper Atmosphere Research 
Committee (SUPARCG}] have been aimed at deveicping improved weather 
forecasting methods 1m Pakistan sna continuing the nation’s sounding 
rocket programme. SUPARCO wes elected a member cf COSPAR 
(Committee on Space Research! of he Tveynational Council of Scientific 
Union in 1963. As yart of ihe arnational sodium synoptic § ries 
sponsored DY COSPAR a Like-Caiun rocket with sodium payload was 
launched from Sonmiani Range 07 May 16, 1963. SUPARCO is partici 
pating in the meteorological souncing recket programme of the Inter- 
national Indian Qeean Expeditics. ctescey synaler weather rocket firings 
t 
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CHAPTER V 
COMMERCIAL POLICY 


‘The main objectives of Pakistan's commercial policy have been to 
accelerate the pace of economic development by enlarging the base of 
proauction and to increase the availabilities of goods at reasonable 
prices, through either expansicn cf domestic production or imports, The 
achievement of these objectives necessitates a large volume of imports 
in the form of capital goods, industrial raw materiais and intermediate 
goods, in addition to imports of consumer goods, which are in short 
supply. As the growing volume of imports have, im the fimal analysis, 
to be repaid through larger exports, the expansion of exports constitutes 
the key to the success ‘of the country’s commercial policy. These 
objectives are sought to be achieved through properly conceived and 
effectively executed import and export policies. 


As a result of larger imports, the import bill has heen mounting 
rather steeply, from Rs, 246.1 crores in 1959-60 to Rs. 310.9! crores 
in 1961-62 and further to Rs. 3&1.9 crores in 1962-63. Though the policy 
of liberal imports has greativ increased the availabilitv of goods at lower 
prices, the tight foreign exchange situation has restricted its extension 
to the desired extent. No doubt, exports have also risen as a result of 
increased production and the export promotion measures adopted by the 
Government, but the improvement has been much slower than the rise in 
imports. The export performance was poor in the years 1960-61 and 
1961-62. In the year 1962-63, however, a substantial increase in exports 
occurred when they rose to Rs. 203.4 crores from Rs. 154.5 crores in the 
preceding fiscal year. 


During the current vear (Julv 463—-March 1964}, the position has 
again taken an unfavourable turn. Exports stand at Rs, 145.21 crores, 
compared with Rs. 153.57 crores in the corresponding period of last year. 
Imports, on the other hand, have risen ta Rs. 387.95 crores from Rs. 
273.48 crores during the sami period. The export-import gap, therefore, 
during the current year so far has widened io Rs, 192.74 crores, compared 
with Rs. 117.91 crores during the same period lust vear. This gap can be 
closed only through a vigorous exnort ‘drive whien coistitutes the sheet- 
anchor of the country's foreign tirade policy. 


IMPORT POLICIES 


Since the latter half of 1960, the import palicies have been con- 
tinuously liberalised, consistent with the aval! ilabilit y of foreign exchange, 
to meet the essential! requiremen 1s af the common man for consumer goods 
and the optimum requirements of industries to enable them to work to 
full capacity. 


In the import policy for July-December, 1952, the total number of 
items licensable under the O.G.L. (Open Geiieral Licence) scheme was 
Taised to 50, as against 49 during the preceding shinping neriod. This 
was done by removing one item, vis., trucks and buses (for East Pak istan}, 
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and adding two items, viz., journals and magazines (selected ones) and 
cement (for East Pakistan). Higher eash allocations were also made 
for some of the 0.G.L. items. 


The list of licensable items Was mereased to 175 as against 166 in 
the previous shipping period. Additions to the list included such items 
of every day use as sanitary ware, crockery, plate glass and mirrors, some 
electric instruments and appliances etc. 


cottage industries which could not make direct imports, bulk imports were 
allowed of raw materials (except specified items) by the East Pakistan 
Small Industries Corporation and the West Pakistan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation for distribution among the small industrialists. 


The special! requirements of East Pakistan were met as usual. In 
addition to cement, which was placed on O.G.L. for that Wing, certain 
other items such as asphalt, pitch and tar, silbatta and soda ash continued 
to be licensed on O.G.L. basis for that Wing exclusively. Of the items on 
the licensable list, pressure lamps and paris thereof, domestic sewing 
machines, coconut oil, Khari salt and complete cycles were licensed to 
eommercial importers in that Wing. Special provision for meeting the 
import requirements of the inland water transport industry and the 
import of G.I. Pipes of 3” diameter and below was aiso continued. 


The import policy for the January—June 1964 shipping period 
further liberalized the pattern of imports. One important liberalising 
measure was placing on the free import list of iron and steel billets, 
tinplate, pig iron and strips, which represent a substantial part of total 
imports of iron and steel. All eligible firms and individuals were allowed 
to import these items from the USA, without cover of import licences, 
subject to a minimum unit of Bs. 50,000 and to the observance of AID 
procedures. 


The list of O.G.L. items Was further expanded to 51 items avainst 
50 in the last import policy. This was done by adding three items to the 
list, viz., brake fluid (for East. Pakistan), nvion twine (for actual users) 
and marine engines and their spares (for actual users in the inland water 
transport industry in East Pakistan), while two items, viz., building and 
engineering material and journals and magazines were dropped. 


To further liberalise imports. four new items were added to the 
licensable list. | 


As a result of the liberalisation of imports there has been an overall 
reduction in prices in the tron ang steel group by 10 to 12% per cent, and 
in drugs and medicines by 15 to 20 per cent, chemicals by about 20 
per cent., tyres and tubes by 1225 per cent., auto spares by about 20 
ner cent, second-hand clothing by about 25 per cent., milk food by about 
12% per cent., etc. It is hoped +hat under the impact of the new import 
Loa this downward trend wil continue and embrace a wider range olf 
goods. 


—————— 
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It has been the aim of the Government to use import policies as an 
instrument of industrialization and growth. The industrial sector has, 
therefore, been given liberal import facilities to help expand production 
and exports. For purposes of licensing, the classification of industries 
in four groups was maintained. The first category, known as export 
industries, comprised, as before, 10 industries to be licensed on a request 
basis. For the second group comprising 42 mdustries, initial licensing 
was to be done at 80 per cent of entitlement on single shift capacity with 
facility for additional licensing at 100 per cent. f.o.b. value of export 
orders or performance. The third group, comprising 83 industries, was 
to be licensed on automatic basis. These industries were to be licensed 
initially at 100 per cent. of entitlement on single shift capacity with 
facility of repeat licensing on production of bill of entry. The fourth 
group comprised residuary industries (122 in number), which were to be 


lieensed in accordance with the basis determined by the Licensing Boards 
concerned. 


Government are anxious that more and more industries should get 
to export market and improve their export performance. With this end 
in view, 8 industries having export potential were added to the second 
eroup of industries, raising their number to 42. 


Other main features of this import policy were: 


(a) placing on request basis of licensing such items as nylon twine, 
asphalt, tar, etc., to meet the requirements of the fishing 
industry more adequately ; | 


(b) placing on O.G.L.. of marine engines and spare parts to 


facilitate speedy development of inland water transport in 
East Pakistan ; | | 


(c) placing of cotton textile industry on bonus for meeting its 
requirements of saw materials and spares. To enable it to 
do so, the existing rate of bonus on cotton yarn was raised 
from 10 to 15 per cent. and on fully processed textiles from 
30 to 40 per cent. ; | 


(d) It was decided to retain cement on O.G. L. for East Pakistan. 


EXPORT POLICIES 


The rising import bill, necessitated by .the increasing tempo of 
development, has made export promotion imperative. This is being 
done by providing all possible aids and incentives to manufacturers and 
exporters, concluding trade and barter agreements on an extended scale, 
sending out and receiving trade delegations, etc. These measures are 
supplemented by efforts to obtain, through international forums, better 
prices for exportable items and the removal of tariff and non-tariff 
barriers. The philosophy behind the export Incentive measures 1s that 
the exporter can hardly be expected to fight the export battle unaided, 
partly because many factors are beyond his control, and, more importantly, 
because other countries are also proviédng substantial incentives and 
inducements to their exporters, making it impossible for him to compete 
in international markets without being provided with adequate assistance. 


In the export promotion drive. increasing reliance has to be placed 
on manufactured goods because of the diminishing importance of primary. 
- produets in world trade. The Economic Commission for Europe has 
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estimated that exports of manufactures from the developing countries 
would have to rise from about $2 billion to $1o billion in 1980, out of 
which $10 billion would have to be absorbed by the developed private 
enterprise economies. To attain this goal, industry in the developing 
countries would have to improve its performance considerably. 


In a protected market there is a tendency to produce goods of low 
quality and the domestic consumer may have to buy shoddy goods at 
high prices as he has no choice. But foreign buyers can choose ihe 
goods they like from a wide range of sources. Pakistani businessmen 
can compete successfully in foreign markets only if they become 
thoroughly acquainted with consumer preferences, offer products at the 
right prices and strictly observe quality standards. Above all they must 
sirive constantly to reduce their cost of production by increasing 
efficiency. It is gratifying to note that industrialists and the business 
community are becoming increasingly conscious of the importance 
of these measures for the export promotion drive of the country. 


(i) Setting up of Export Promotion Bureau 


With a view to increasing Pakistan’s foreign exchange earnings 
through the export of goods and services and the expansion of tourism, 
the Government of Pakistan, on December 28, 1963, set up a high-powered 
Export Promotion Bureau. Tie Department of Trade Promotion and 
Commercial Intelligence, including 1ts Exports and Exhibition Cell, and 
the Department of Tourism, have been merged in the Bureau. 


The main functions of the Bureau are. 


(a) to co-ordinate with the Pakistan Standards Institution in 
matters relating to the prescription of standards and adoption 
of measures that goods exported conform to the prescribed 
standard ; 


(b) to determine targets of exports of various goods and adopt 
measures for attaining them ; 


(c) to make recommendations to the appropriate agencies, Central 
or Provincial, for increasing the export potential of existing 
industries and for setting up new export-oriented industries ; 


(d) to conduct studies and make recommendations for removing 
impediments to foreign trade, such as tariffs, import quotas and 
internal taxes, and assist in conducting negotiations for in- 
ternational trade agreements ; 


(e) to study the impact of economic and monetary policies on 
export trade and make recommendations thereon ; 


(f) to collect and compile data regarding production of exportable 
commodities, to undertake couniry-wise and commodity-wise 
export studies and provide commercial intelligence to the 
business community ; 


(c) to organise exhibitions at home ane ebroad and participate in 
international trade fairs. iageiae 
and receiving trade deiegetions ; an 


(h) to study export premotion measures adopted by other coun- 
‘nies with conditions similar to those of Pakistan 7 


re 
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(ii) Export Promotion Council 


The Minister for Commerce, who is the Chairman of the Export 
Promotion Bureau, constituted in March 1964 an Export Promotion 
Council in consultation with the Federation of Pakistan Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. 


‘The Export Promotion Council will collaborate with the Export Pro- 
motion Bureau in devising and adopting all necessary measures for the 
expansion of Pakistan’s export trade. 


The Export Promotion Council functions through a number of 
Standing Committees, at present 16 in number, dealing with the various 
fiscal, industrial, commercial, transportation and marketing problems of 
the exportable commodities. The Council, as a whole, will deal with 
common issues of policy, 


(iii) Export Bonus Scheme 


This Scheme, introduced in early 1959, enables the exporters of 
Pakistan products other than jute, cotton, hides and skins, wool, tea and 
certain varieties of rice, to import machinery and equipment, spare parts, 
industrial raw materials and a wide range of essential consumer goods 
from a part of their exchange earnings from export. It serves to boost 
the industrial production of the country and its export to foreign count- 
ries. 


The Scheme is based on the principle that the gap between the inter- 
national price and the domestic cost of production had to be met by giving 
ereater facilities and incentives to exporters. Practically all countries are 
giving aids and incentives in one form or the other, the aid provided to 
exporters in Japan being the highest. In some countries, currency reten- 
tion forms an important export incentive measure, while in others, includ- 
ing Pakistan, a system of limited import entitlement has been allowed 
under which more imports would lead to move production and exports. 


. The list of items on the bonus export and import lists of the Scheme 
is reviewed from time to time and necessary changes made in it in the 
light of the supply position of the goods. 


During the period from April, 1963 to February, 1964, seven items 
were added to the Import Schedule of the Export Bonus Scheme, while 
six items were deleted, including sugar imported into East Pakistan. 


During the same period, 53 items, including sugar, were added to 
the Export Schedule of the Scheme, and the rates of bonus for tobacco 
and shipping were raised from 20 per cent to 80 per cent; for jute-pile 
Wilton type carpets, manganese ore and powdered barytes from 20 per 
cent to 40 per cent ; for cotton yarn from 10 per cent to 15 per cent and 
for fully processed cotton piecegoods from 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
and then to 40 per cent. The rate of bonus on fresh prawns and shrimps 
including iced (but not including frozen) was, however, reduced from 20 
per cent to 10 per cent. . 
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The Export Bonus Scheme continued to make progress during 1963, 
though not at the rate of earlier years, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures. 7 

TABLE 20) 


Bonus EXPORTS DURING 1939 vo 1963 
: (In crore rupees) 
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Total bonus earnings during 1963 amounted to Rs. 19.66 crores, 
against which licenses worth Rs. 20.23 crores were issued. In 1962, the 
respective figures were Rs. 47.51 crores and Rs. 19.26 crores. The table 
below gives the amount oi vouchers earned and the value of licences 
iecyed since the inception of the scheme. 


TABLE 21 
VALUE OF LICENCES ISSUED UNDER THE IIXporRT BONUS SCHEME 
| (in lakh rupees) 
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Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
ee ee hay neat gla egal 
Consumer Goods .. 167-19 31162 455-64. 716°86 594-70 
Industrial Raw Material 380° 43 493-78 615-03 (08° &7 1,047 °78 
Machinery and tools; .. 215'11 629-34 485-88 600:00 - 380°77 
Total i 762° 62 14ae*91 1352" 33 £S25°75 205° 25 
a a oie : ai 
Bonus earnings .. ona 958° 48 4.380°25 Poise. AS0°s6 1,965°&& 
Grand total : Bonus earnings 7867 OF 
Value ficensect i TEST CG 
Net excess i 130-25. 
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The above figures show that impors of consumer goods recorded 
a sharp decline 1 1963, which is suggestive of improved supply position 
of consumer goods. Tunis may also parny ‘eo due as much to more 
likeral licensing of consumer goods irom ceilings as to the high cost 
of bonus imports during 1963 and en eli-round increase in Sales tax. 
The increase in imports of industrial ra. materiais and the cecline in the 
machinery group may be due to fuller wilisetion a: existing instalied 
capacity. 
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(iv) Export Credits Guarantee Scheme 


This scheme, introduced in March, 1962, is designed to promote the 
export trade of Pakistan by providing guarantee against certain financial 
risks of the exporters in realising sale proceeds of their goods which are 
not covered by noymal insurance. The percentage of loss which may be 
made good under the scheme is 75 fer commercial risks and 85 for poli- 
fiecai risks, the bafarce remaining the liability of the exporters. The 
security provided Wy the scheme encourages the exporters to explore new 
avenues of export and also to receive more liberal bank advances against 
the value of their Boods exported than those received otherwise. 


During the seqond year of its operation, this scheme made fair pro- 
gress, considering [hat it is still in its infancy and deals with a small 
volume of businesg (the major exportable commodities being hitherto 
excluded from its purview), mostly from Inexperienced exporters. A 
fair spread of busifess will be achieved only with the passage of time, 
when exporters befome insurance-minded. Efforts are being made to 
publicise the scherfe through advertisements in newspapers and liberal 
distribution of bro@hures, explaining the salient features of the Scheme 
to banks, Chambers of Commerce and to important exporters through 
the Export Promotion Bureau. The following table gives the progress of 
the Scheme during}1962 and 1963. 


TABLE 22 
PERFORMANCE OF E.C.G. SCHEME DURING 1962 AND 1963 
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No. of Mroposals Policies Face yalue inlekh = Premium in Rs. 
rec@yed issued Rs. 

Region oe ete eee a oe 

196 1963 1462 1968 1962 1963 1962 1968 
ae Siar ET ase, 

Karachi 3 28 29 1 21 29°$7 43°26 4,232 10,643 
Lahore a0 20 19 i il 40°53 ne 82 4 5€6 5.249 
Dacca 5 7 19 4 14 8°25 23°50 830 1,928 
Total .. 55 67 40 46 78°75 99° 58 10.028 18,120 
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Some of the fators responsible for the slow progress of the Scheme 
and the measures proposed to remove the impediments are : 


(a} major cpmmodities, especially jute and cotton, are at present 
outside the scope cf the Scheme and cover cannot be granted 
on then¥; 


(b) the Schdme has to depend entirely on its own staff for pro- 


curemenf of business as it is precluded from appointing agents 
for canvassing business ; 


{c} the comprehensive shipments policy at present issued under 
the Schame does not automatically provide a line of finance 
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to exporters from their bankers. The emall and medium 
exporters, whose main problem 1S finance, do not, therefore, 
find the Scheme attractive. | 


Tn order to imerease the appeal of the scheme to exporters, it is. 
proposed to issue, subject to Governmeitt's approval, a pre-shipment cre- 
dits policy to bankers, who will be indemnified to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the advance they may make to an exporter. | 


Proposals relating to the appointment of agents, extension of the 
“cheme to major commodities and the introduction of a pre-shipment 
credits policy have been examined by the EC... Advisory Committee 
and are expected to be submitted to Government for approval. 


The implementation of these measures will, it is hoped, add to the 
attraction of the Scheme and enhance its utility. As the Scheme offers 
quite a new facility, it wul take some time before it catches the 
imagination of the business community. 


(v) Pay-As-You-Earn Scheme 


This Scheme, designed to promote mdustrialisation and exports, was 
announced by the Central Government on June 7, 1962, and its imple- 
mentation was entrusted to the Investment Promotion Department. 
Briefly, the scheme 1s as follows. 


(a) Plant and raachinery and equipment for an industrial project 

can be imported from those suppliers who are prepared to ac- 

cept payment out of the export earnings of the products of 
the same industria: unit after it has been installed and has 
started production. it ‘s not necessary that such products be 
exported to the countries which supplied the plant and equip- 
ments: they can be exported to other countries, payment 
from the proceeds then neing made to the creditor country. 

(b) Government does not give any guaranvee for any payment 
shat might accrue io the creditors on account of either prin- 
cipal or interest. Neither is any bank guarantee in Pakistani 
rupees permissible. In eortain cases, Government may Ppet- 
mit payment in foreign exchange up to 10 per cent of the 
value of plant and machinery and equipment supplied, which 
are to be readjusted by the State Bank of Pakistan against 
the export earnings of the industrial unit concerned. 

(c) Industries which are included in the current Industrial Invest- 
ment Schedule for the private sector, cal be set up under 
his scheme. 

(a) Raw materials and spare parts required in each such industry 
should be obtained through the expert earnings of the same 
industries and noi througs divect ilcensing. 

fe) Bonus entitlement is provided under tne scheme under certain 
conditions. 


Tne Government have so fay sanctioned the following types of indus- 
tries under the * Pay-as-you-earn ” scheme. 


(a) A total of 235 yroud looms for the manufacture of Jute back- 


ing carpet cloth has heer senctionea jor East Pakistan. The 
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foreign exchange cost for the import of plant and machinery 
involves an amount of approximately Rs. 3.16 crores. 


-(b) Two units, estimated to cost Rs. 23.5 lakhs in foreign ex- 
change, have been sanctioned for the import of trawlers, plant 
and machinery, for catching, freezing and processing of fish 
and surimps. Substantial foreign exchange would be earned 
through the export of their products, 


(c) Two units have been sanctioned in East Pakistan for the 
manufacture of jute twine and yarn. The foreign exchange 
cost of machinery in these cases is Rs. 25.6 lakhs which will 

_ be paid from exports of jute twine and yarn. 


(d) One unit has been sanctioned in Karachi for the installation * 
of a storage facilities unit for castor oil and cotton seed oil. 
Tt will import only essential equipment worth Rs. 1.9 lakh, 
while storage tanks, etc., will be fabricated locally. The unit 
is expected to help the export of our castor oil. 


(e) One unit has been sanctioned in Karachi for manufacture of 
Detoxified Guar Meal in which the cost of plant and machinery 
is Rs. 1 lakh. Guar Meal is essentially an exportable item. 


(f) One unit has been sanctioned in Hyderabad for imports of 
machinery worth Rs. 6 lakhs for manufacture of cotton yarn 
from cotton waste. 


(vi) Income tax concession to export houses 


To encourage exports, organizations which deal exclusively in ex- 
ports have been given, with effect from July 1, 1963, a tax rebate of 
15 per cent on their taxable profits if they are incorporated, and a 
rebate of 10 per cent if they are individuals or partnerships. Manu- 
facturers who themselves undertake to export the articles produced by 
them are given a tax rebate ranging from 10 per cent to 20 per cent, 
depending on the proportion that their exports bear to their total turm- 
over. For this purpose, the value of export sales is reduced by the 
amount of the export bonus earned through export sales. The tax rebate 
is, however, not admissible in the case of tea, cotton, raw jute, jute manu- 
factures and such other manufactured goods as may be notified from 
time to time. 


TRADE RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Pakistan's trade relations with other countries have been guided 
mainly by the principles of friendliness, mutual understanding and co- 
operation in the field of economic development. 


Like other developing countries, Pakistan has been facing difficul- 
ties in earning sufficient foreign exchange to meet her requirements 
of essential consumer goods and to finance imports needed for various 
development projects, through her exports which mainly consist of 
primary commodities. Lately, manufactured and  semi-manufactured 
soods have also developed considerable export potential. The posiiion 
has been further aggravated due to vestrictions imposed by some 
western cOuntries against exports from developing countries, including 
Pakistan. 
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Pakistan has been trying hard to tide over these difficulties by 
developing her trade as far aS sossible. As result of the policy of 
diversification of trade, Pakistan has received and sent out 4 number 
of trade delegations, participated in many international fairs and en- 
tored into a number of trade agreements and barter deals with countries 
of both western and eastern DI0cs. 


One significant aspect of these harter deals is that Pakistan is 
seeking to export an increased quantity of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods along with primary commodities. For instance, 
under the barter trade agreement concluded with Yugoslavia recently, 
Pakistan will export primary eommoadities and manufactured goods im 
_the ratio of 50: 90. 


Another notable trend in Pakistan’s export policy 1S that increased 
efforts are being made to develop closer trade relations with the countries 
of Africa and the Middle East. The volume of trade with the countries 
of this region has heen increasing steadily and a number of delegations 
have lately been exchanged with a view to exploring the possibilities of 
further expanding. the volume of trade. : : 


{i) International trade fairs and exhibitions 


Trade fairs and exhibitions constitute an effective instrument for the 
promotion of mnternational trade. During the period April 1963 to 
March 1964, Pakistan participated in eight fairs and exhibitions at official 
level held in different countries, and in three fairs and exhibitions at the 


un-official level. 


Gi) Trade delegations 


The policy of sending out and receiving trade delegations from 
foreign countries witn a view fo strengthening Pakistan's trade and com- 
mercial relations was continued during 1963-64. During the year ended 
March 1964, as many as twelve delegations, mostly official, arrived in the 
country and three were sent out. The incoming delegations were from 
Afchanistan, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Indonesia, Tran (two), Italy, Kuwait, U.AR. and Yugoslavia. The 
outgoing delegations went to Kuwait, fran and the U.A.R. 


(ii) Trade agreements 


At present Pakistan has 95 trade agreements (excluding barter deals) 
in force with different cou tries, including China, Czechoslovakia, India 
Tran, Italy. Japan, West Germany, U.K. USA, and US.S.R. Of these, 
25 agreements were aytomaticaliy extended during the year ended 
tarch 1964. Most of these agreements are of general good-will type and 
provide for normal exchange of commodities and the grant of most: 
favoured-nauon treatment by one eountry to the other in matters of 
import export procedures, import duties, internal charges ete Unlike 
other agreements, the egreement with the U.SAA.R. contains special 
arrangements whereby payments for imports and exports between the 
two. countries are made i Pakistan rupees, and only the balanc ; 
remitted periodically in foreign exchange. During” the year ended 


—— 
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March 1964, Pakistan signed trade agreements with Albania, India, and 
Somalia. A brief account of these is given below :— 


Trade agreement with Albania 


The agreement, signed on September 20, 1963, is of a general good- 
will type which provides for most-favoured-nation treatment by one 
country to the other in matters of importexport procedures, customs 
duties, internal charges, ete. Under the Agreement, imports from 
Albania include petroleum products, naphtha bitumen, crude petroleum, 
petrol, grease containing solidol, naphtha soap, cement (quick setting), 
sheep wool, lamb wool, etc. Exports from Pakistan consist of jute Taw 
and jute cuttings, all types, cotton raw, wool raw and wool waste, hides 
and skins, fleshings, cuttings and trimmings, rice, frults and vege- 
tables, edible nuts, etc. 


Trade agreement with India 


This agreement, signed on September 1, 1963, is extendable auto- 
matically for another year. It is of general good-will type and provides 
for most-favoured-hation treatment by one country to the other in matters 
of importiexport procedures, customs duties, internal charges, etc. 


Trade agrcement with Somalia 


The agreement, signed on August 19, 1963, and valid for one year, 
is also of a general goodwil] nature and contains standard clauses on the 
pattern of our trade agreements with other countries. It is hoped that 
this Agreement. will help expand trade between Pakistan and Somalia. 


(iv) Barter deals 


With a view to expanding exports, Pakistan has entered into 49 barter 
deals from 1958 to February, 1964. Between April 1963 to February 
1964, ten such agreements were concluded with seven countries: China, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia and Portugal. 


The two barter trade agreements with Yugoslavia signed on January 
28, 1964, are significant. One of these provides for the exchange of a 
number of goods and commodities on a self-balancing basis. The value 
of these goods and commodities is Rs. 1.5 crore on each side, and the 
avreement will be valid for one year. Under this agreement, our exports 
of primary commodities to Yugoslavia would be only 50%¢ of the total 
value ie. Rs. 75 lakhs. Manufacturecl and semi-manufactured goods will 
constitute the remaining 50‘c of our exports to Yugoslavia. 


This is the first agreement in the history of Pakistan in which this 
proportion of 50:50 for exports of our primary commodities and manu- 
factured goods to a particular country has been agreed, Further, the 
exchange of commodities under this agreement will be in addition to the 
normal trade between the two countries. 


The other barter agreement provides for the construction, complete 
with electrification, by a Yugoslav firm of about 200 tubewells for 
WAPDA, West Pakistan, in exchange for exports of low and medium 
grades of jute. The delegations of the two countries further agreed that 
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a more effective way to expand the volume of trade and to enlarge 
the scope of economic cooperation would be for Yugoslavia. to build 
development projects on credit 1n Pakistan, and to accept repayment of 
these credits over a number of years in the form of Pakistani primary 
commodities and manufactured and semi-manutfactured goods. The 
Yugoslav delegation accepted the suggestions in principle. If, however, 
expressed the view that this pattern of repayment oi development credits 
would apply only to certain specified projects which might be mutually 
agreed upon by competent authorities in the two countries. 


SHIPPING FREIGHT RATES 


Shipping freight rates have a direct bearing on a country's export 
and import trade. As the bulk of Pakistan's foreign trade is with the 
Western countries, anv increase in the freight rate on West-bound traffic 
will add to the price of our exports and tend to make them less competi- 
tive in foreign markets ; while an increase in East-bound traffic would, 
by adding to the cost of our imports, retard the pace of development. 
The Covernment and the business community have, therefore, been 
justifiably concerned over any move to revise uynvards the freight rates, 
whether West-bound or East-bound. 


It may be recalled that the U.K. Continent Conlerence Lines which 
handle the bulk of our foreign trade had, in October 1961]. increased the 
freight rates. The Government of Pakistan profested against this 
unilateral increase and, ultimately, in June, 1962, a standstill agreement 
was reached. According to this agreement, besides increased participa- 
ton in Conference Lines trade from 20 to 274 per cen, it was agreed that 
efforts would be made to introduce aud agree vpon a formula system im 
time so as to allow revision of rates from July 2, Tbe. 


The Government appointed a Shippers’ SNegatiation Committee to 
work out an agreed solution with the Conference Lines delegation which 
arrived in Pakistan in January 1963. These discussion could not lead 
to an agreement on freight rates and the talks concluded with the under- 
standing that the Shippmg Company would indicate their firm proposals 
by the end of May 1963. 


Discussions between the U.K. Continent Conference Lines and the 
Pakistan Trade Negotiations Committee were resumed in May, 1963, but 
again no agreement could be reached. Taiks with the Trade having 
failed, the Conference sought discussions with the Government. At the 
discussions held in July, 1963, the Government representatives tried to 
secure an extension of the previous agreement on treight rates for a 
further period of one year from July 1963, to get more time for a proper 
review of this agreement and the financial impact on the Conference Lines 
of various economy measures and rationalisation, but the Conference 
delegation were not agreeable to this suggestion. They claimed that a 
recent analysis of the vovage accounts snowed that the Conference were 
running losses, and that in order to meget their increased costs of service, 
wages, etc. freight rates on all West-bound traffic chould be increased hy 
13 per cont. It was emphasised on behalf of Pakistan that a Hat increase 
GI oe was not justifiable as, Desice: being contrary ta the previous 
agreement, it would adversely affect certain main e BOP Slater 
ee certain main exports of Pakistan 
stated that Pakistan would be willing 
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iz consider 4 5 ner cent increase 
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provided sensitive items, e.g., jute and crushed bones were allowed 
a special rate, the quality of service Was improved and the share of 
Pakistan flag ships in the Conference trade was increased to bring it to the 
level of India. The Conference delegation concluded the discussions by 
saying that they would report back to their head office in the U.K. and 
that further communication would follow from there. The discussions 
on freight pohcy having remained inconclusive, the stand-still agreement 
between the Government and the Conference automatically lapsed. 


On July 29, 1963, the Conference Lines announced their decision to 
inerease the freight rate on all West-bound cargo by 123 per cent instead 
of 15 per cent proposed earlier, with effect from the Ist of August, 1963. 
Pakistan protested against this Increase, and subsequently the Conference 
Lines reduced the increase from 123 per cent to 10 per cent with effect 
from October 23, 1963, which ts now in force. 


RUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Economie activity within the European Common Market continued 
to expand at a satisfactory pace during 1965, though at a somewhat 
slower pace than in 1961 anda 1962. Real gross product within the 
Community rose by about 4 per cent, as compared to 5 per cent between 
1961 and 1962, and industrial production by about 3 per cent against 
6 per cent between 1961 and 1962. Inflationary pressures were also 
sirong in most of these countries, due mainly to unfavourable weather 
conditions in Europe. 


Tariffs 


On July 1, 1963, the Community took a further step forward in the 
establishment of a customs union. A new 10 per cent cut in internal eus- 
toms duties brought the overall reduction smce the Community’s inception 
to 60 per cent for manufactured goods and 45 per cent for non-liberalized 
agricultural products. The second alignment of national tariffs to the com- 
mon customs tariff also took place on July 1, 1963—-two and a half 
vears earher than was stipulated in the Treaty of Rome. 


Trade policy with developing countries. Durmg 1963, steps were 
taken towards the fcrmulation of a common commercial policy and 
the laying of the ground work for an overall policy towards the develop- 
ing countries, The imminence of the Kennedy Round of GATT nego- 
tiaions and the UN Conference on Trade and Development lent 
urgency to the problem. Moreover, the E.E.C. needed to know about 
the commercial] structures, aims and policies of non-member countries if 
common policies were to be evolved and participation in multilateral con- 
ferences was ‘to be effective. This necessitated holding of 
“exploratory” or “informational’’ talks with national experts of seve- 
ra} countries, inchudmmg Pakistan and India. 


Exploratory tallss with India 


The Government of India had requested the Community, in April 
1963, that pending the conclusion of multilateral discussions within the 
forum of the UN and the GATT and the eventual} conclusion of a dilate- 
ral agreement between India and the Community, certain concessions 
which had emerged in course of the UR‘EEC negotiations, such as the 
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proposal to reduce the tariff on tea to zero, and to suspend the duties 
on a variety of other tropical products, be extended immediately, as an 
interim measure, to offset the serious balance of payments difficulties 
which had arisen. 


Efforts made by India towards the middie of 1963 to enter into 
trade agreement with the Community did not make any headway. The 
Community was of the view that pending the finalisation of Community’s 
position towards the developing countries, expected to be hammered out 
in course of the UN Conference on Trade and Development and the 
Kennedy Round, it would neither be feasible nor profitable to discuss 
trade relations with any underdeveloped country. The Council, however, 
agreed to grant certain immediate concessions to India in respect of spices 
and other minor products, including the suspension of duties on tea and 
tropical woods agreed to earher, for a period of two years from January 
1964. | 


Pakistan and the E.E.C. 


Pakistan’s Missions to the E.E.C. has been in elose touch with 
Commission Officials and representatives of the Six Member Governments 
in Brussels in regard to deveiopmenis in the Community’s policies and 
with a view to make her own trading arrangements with the Community. 


The European Economic Community and the United Kingdom in 
the course of their negotiations on the question of the latter’s accession 
to the Treaty of Rome had agreed upon certain arrangements concer- 
ing the foreign trade of Pakistan, India and Ceylon. Those arrange- 
ments can be broadly divided into two categories : (1) long-term ar- 
rangements and (i) transitional arrangements. The long-term ar- 
rangements envisaged the conclusion of a comprehensive trade agree- 
ment between the enlarged Community and Pakistan “with the object 
of maintaining and, as much as possible, increasing the foreign exchange 
earnings of Pakistan and in general of facilitating the implementation 
of its development plans”. The means to be adopted for achieving 
this objective, as defined by the Community, were to encompass intey- 
alia the following : | 


(i) tariff policy (modifications of certain duties ; changes in the 
tariff structure, and, in particular, the creation of new sub- 
headings ; any other arrangement which could facilitate the 
development of trade among the contracting parties, etc.) ; 


Gi} quota policy (abolition or expansion of quotas, related where 
necessary to the definition of certain safecuard clauses, etc.); 
and 


(iii) export poliey (for example: limitation of subsidies and 
other artificial measures io the degree necessary to provide 
healthy competition and to avoic disturbing the markets of 
importing countries fur certain sensitive products ; promo- 
tion of voluntary Emitation agresments between the indus- 
tries concerned, etc.!. | | 

The transitional arrangements envisaged €) the gradual reduction 
and eventual elimination of the preferences enjoved by Pakistan, India 
and Cevion in the United Kimedom and their. replacement by the 
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Common External Tariff of the Community and (i) the reduction of 
the Common External Tariff of the Community on certain items of in- 
terest to Pakistan, India and Cevion. These agreements were to be 
implemented by the enlarged Community after the aecession of the 
United Kingdom to the Treaty of Rome. 


Although negotiations between the United Kingdom and_ the 
European luconomie Community were suspended in January, 1963, hope 
had been expressed on behalf of the Community that despite the inter- 
ruption of negotiations with the United Kingdom, the basic idea of these 
arrangements, namely, the early conclusion of a comprehensive trade 
agreement between the Community and these countries would not pass 
into oblivion. 


The Pakistan Mission to the European Economic Community in its 
discussions with the representatives of the Six” has several times 
sought clarification of the possible contents of the proposed comprehen- 
sive trade agreement but, apparently, the thinking of the Community 
on this question had not yet advanced beyond the definition of the ob- 
jective of the proposed agreement and the means to be emploved for 
attaining that objective. Therefore, with a view to seeking clarifica- 
tion on the attitude of the Community towards the foreign trade prob- 
lems of Pakistan and to explore the possibility of an accommodation with 
this powerful economic unit, a request was made to the Community 
for an informal exchange of views at official level so that a formal 
approach for the opening of negotiations on the comprehensive trade 
agreement could be made. 


Accordingly, a delegation consisting of three senior officials of the 
Ministry of Commerce and the Planning Commission was sent to Brus- 
sels early in January 1964. The delegation was assisted by the 
Pakistan Mission to the European Economic Community. These dis- 
cussions have been very useful and have clarified a number of points for 
carrying out further studies of the problems involved. It appears that 


it may be possible to hold formal discussions with the Community in the 
not distant future. 


Meanwhile, as would appear from the following table, Pakistan’s trade 
gap with the Community continues to widen, underscoring the necessity of 
concluding a comprehensive trade agreement as early as possible. 


TABLE 23 


TRADE WITH THE COMMON MARKET 
(in crore rupeés) 
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It would appear from the above table that from a very favourable 
trade balance some vears ago, the position became adverse to the tune 
of Rs. 17.55 crores in 1961-62 and of Rs, 25,14 crores in 1962-63. 


36 
TRADE CONFERENCES 


(i) Afro-Asian Economic Conference 


The fourth session of the AfyoeAsian Economic Conference was 
‘inaugurated by the President of Pakistan at Zarachi on Sth December, 
1963, amidst delegates from 45 countries of Asia and Africa and a num- 
her of observers from various international organizations. 


Besides promoting better understanding and cordial relations among 
the peoples of Asia and Alvica, this Canference aims at achieving c0- 
operation among Afro-Asian countries in the economic field in order to 
realise higher standards of living for their peaples. All these countries 
are confronted with similar problems ct raising the living standards of 
their people in the face ol Hmited resources and explosive population 
problem. : 


This Conference proved very helpful as it laid the foundation of a 
eoncerted action at the forthcoming U.N. Conlerence on Trade and Deve- 
lopment. The general thinking at the Conference Was that although the 
developed countries had accepted the necessity of assisting the develop- 
ing countries in their development efforts, scane af the policies followed 
by them ran contrary to it. They have imposed tariff and quota 
restrictions on the exports of the developing countries. The prices af raw 
materials produced by the developing econunues are subject to large 
Hactuations and falling trend, while those al manufactured goods produced 
by the developed countries are moving wp; but nothing substantial is 
being done to arrest this trend. 





As a result, the developing countries ave finding themselves in 
serious foreign exchange difficulties. The foreign ald programmes, 
though admittedly of great assistance 0 these countries, are in fact 
inadequate for their balanced cconomic growth and need to be suppie- 
mented. To provide aid and to deny trade amaunts to giving with one 
hand but taking away with the other. The desired objective could be 
achieved if the developed countries accept structural changes in their 
economies so that the field of simple mavlufactures is vacated in fayour 
of developing countries who could thereby improve their export earnings 
meet their increasing external elt ginigations and also enlarge their 
capacity for the import of morc sopidstcated manufactures from the 
developed economies. 
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It is only the all-round development of the peoples of the world which 
will lead to permanent benefit of any one of them. Such balanced deve- 
lopment alone will create peace and stability in the world, without which 
no country can maintain its progress and prosperity. 


(ii) United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 


The United Nations Trade Conference which began its session at 
Geneva on March 23, 1964 to be continued up to June 50, 1964, is likely 
to prove a landmark in the history of world economic development. Nearly 
1.500 delegates from 122 nations are trving to find a solution to this 
global pressing problem. 


Pakistan attaches a great importance to the deliberations of this 
Conference and has sent a strong delegation led by the Minister for 
Commerce and nine members. It is hoped that the Conference would be 
able to find effective remedies for the trade problems of the less-developed 
countries. The Conference will seck specific solutions to problems 
besetting the world for many decades. The approved agenda provides 
for discussion on: expansion of international trade ; international com- 
modity problems; trade in manufactures and _semi-manufactures ; 
Improvement of the invisible trade of developing countries ; implications 
of regional economic groupings ; and financing, for an expansion of 
international trade ete. 


Some of the main problems to which the Conference will have to find 
answers are: Why have the countries which depend on the export of 
primary products—food, fibres, fuels and minerals—lost ground in their 
share of world trade, and how can the demand for their products be 
strengthened in the face of new products, like synthetics, changing tastes 
and new industrial techniques ? 


How can export earnings of primary goods be stabilized or licreased 
sufficiently to enable developing countries to finance the unportation of 
machinery and capital goods, so urgently needed to expand their econo- 
mies and raise standards of living ? 


How can less industrialised countries fnd markets for their manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured goods in competition with the developed 
countries ? 


The United Nations survey of the world trade during 1950—60 
reveals that the share of developing countries has been steadily falling 
Which, according to various estimates, have been put around 20 to 30 
per cent. The share of developed countries during the same period rose 
from 60 to 66 per cent. This was attributable to a slow risc in the exports 
of underdeveloped countries. estimated at 2.6 per cent in relation to 
imports which increased by about 4.6 per cent. Moreover, while ¢he 
average price of exported goods remained almost unchanged the price of 
bnported articles rose significantly during the same period. 
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Another problem faced by most of the primary producing countries 
arose from the fluctuation in prices and consequent adverse impact on 
their economies. These have led to the widening of trade gap between 
the developed and underdeveloped countries and unless international 
‘nstitutions mobilised resources to finance the gap, estimated to be around 
$ 2G billion by 1979, mternational trade would suffer a serious setback. All 
these point to the urgency of the situation and warrant immediate 
remedial measures. 


It is heartening to note that the Conference is going to discuss the 
problem in a comprehensive manner and scope fer discussion has been 
sufficiently widened to cover all aspects of the problem facing the 
world trade. As against repeated emphasis on the price-stabilisation 
proposals of the primary producing commodities, this time the question 
of finding outlet for simple manufactures and semi-manufactured goods 
of the underdeveloped countries is going to figure prominently. This was 
long overdue and a positive line of action is expected to be chalked out 
to allow some of the manufactured goods to flow to developed countries. 


At the Committee on Manufactured and Semi-manufactured Goods, 
some of the main points made by Pakistan's representative were : 


(a) Pakistan had reached a stage when it could export some of 
its manufactured and semi-maniufactured articles abroad and 
this was one of its major problems. .. 


(b) It was generally acreed that earnings from commodities would 

not be sufficient to bridge the gap between resources and 
requirements of the developing countries for strengthenng 
their economies so as {6 atiain a rate of growth which would 
ceive a decent standard of living to their peoples. ‘They would 
have to place greater reliance on export of manufactures for 
narrowing the gap. 


(c) Markets of developing countries were restricted in size and, 
therefore, other cutlets nad to be found. Export from one 
developing country to the niher could not solve the problem 
ag the scope was restricted and markets had to be found only 
in developed countries. 


(d) It should not be dificult fer developed countries to find a 
market for manufactures of developing countries. According 
tq studies by the European Economic Community, if Western 
Europe could absorb Wy 1980 only 1.5 to 2 per cent of their 
additional domestic demand for manufactures from developing 
countries. the exports of the latter would rise to 750 per cent 
of the 1959 figure. This would not adversely affect the 
developed nations but would. in faet, assist thelr exports. 


(2) The developing sountries Would not be in a position to offer 
even a limited degree of reciprocity. They were economically 
weak and had ory a smali margin of reserve. They need to 
protect their infant indystries and their tariffs were essential 
for revenue purposes. 


(f} The free access of the exports of mamifactures of the jjeve- 
loping countries ING ine develoned asuntries would be in line 


with the pidlosophy of technical ona fnancial assistance being 
rendered by the developed countries. This assistance was 
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meant to enable the developing economies to reach a more 
advanced stage of e¢onomic development and the full benefit 
of this assistance could be passed on only if the developed 
countries adopt an outward looking policy and remove tariff 
and non-tariff barriers on the exports of the developing 
countries, 


(331) Pakistan’s Role in the GATT 


Pakistan participated in the Commonwealth Trade Ministers 
Conference held in London on May 13-14, 1963. The Pakistan delegation 
was led by the Minister for Commerce. (This Conference was preceded 
by a meeting of the Commonwealth Senior Officials held from May 8 to 1; 
1963). These meetings were convened by the Government of the United 
Kingdom in order to draw up a Commonwealth approach on problems 
likely to be discussed in the ensuing GATT Trade Ministers Conference in 
Geneva, the United Nations World Trade Conference of 1964 and the en- 
suing second session of the Preparatory Committee of the World Trade 
Conference as well as to consider wavs, and means of increasing trad 
among the Commonwealth countries themselves. 7 


- After participation in the Commonwealth Conferences, the Pakistan 
delegation attended the meeting of the Trade Ministers of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in 
Geneva from May 16—21; 1963. ‘This meeting discussed the undernoted 
3-point agenda. | 


(a) measures for expansion of trade of developing countries as a 
means of furthering their economic development ; 


(b) arrangements for the reduction or elimination of tariffs and 
other barriers to trade, and related matters; and 


(c) measures for aecess to markets for agricultural and other 
primary products, 


An 8-point Programme of Action sponsored by the less-developed 
countries and aiming at the reduction and elimination of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers in the industrialized countries on the exports of the less- 
developed countries was accepted subject to reservation by most of the 
GATT members. They, however, set up an Action Committee, firstly, 
to assist in the implenientation of the Action Programme and secondly, 
to initiate, process and co-ordinate further positive measures to strengthen 
the export potential of the less-developed countries. A Working Party 
on Preferences was also set up by the Ministers in order to study the 
questions of granting of preferences on selected products by the indus- 
trialized countries to the less-developed countries and by less-developed 
countries among themselves. Need was also feit for an adequate legal 
and institutional framework for expanding the trade of the less-developed 
countries and for this purpose a Committee was set up to go into the 
matter. 


In the matter of tariff reduction, the GATT Trade Ministers agreed 
that a significant liberalisation of the world trade was desirable and, for 
this purpose, comprehensive trade negotiations to be conducted on a 
most-favoured-nation basis aud on the principle of reciprocity, should 
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begin in Geneva in May 1964, with the widest possible participation. The 
projected trade negotiations were to cover all classes of products and 
would deal with tariff as well non-tariff barriers. In order to make 
preparations for the Trade Negotiations, eommonly known as Kennedy 
Round of Tariff Negotiations, the Ministers set up Trade Negofiations 
Committee in order to elaborate a Trade Negotiating Plan and, eventually, 
to supervise the conduct of the trade negotiations. 


The Action Committee which met for the first time in September, 
1963, had set up three sub-committees to undertake implementation of 
the specific sectors of the Programme of Action. The representative of 
Pakistan was elected Chairman of Sub-Committee I which was 
concerned with the implementation of the main provisions of the 
Programme of Action. 


The Trade Negotiations Committee which was making preparations 
for the comprehensive trade negotiations of May, 1964, had also set up 
4 sub-committees to examine specific matters of tariffs, agriculture, non- 
tariff barriers and participation of less-developed countries and their 
special problems. Pakistan is a member of the Trade Negotiations 
Committee. 


Pakistan participated in the 2ist Session of the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade held in Geneva from 
February 24 to March 20, 1964. Much of the attention at this session 
was centred on the trade problems of the less-developed countries. These 
problems were being tackled by the various commitiees, which had been 
established earlier. 











CHAPTER VI 
TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
INTER-ZONAL TRADE 


Inter-zonal trade! has made a significant contribution to the economic 
development of both zones of Pakistan. The economic structure of the 
two Provinces has undergone a substantial change since Independence 
and, winter alia, inter-zonal trade has played an important role in this 
connection. 


Before Independence, East and West Pakistan were both important 
producers of primary products ; East Pakistan specialized in raw jute and 
West Pakistan in raw cotton. There were few large-seale industrial 
units in either zone. Certain socio-economic factors had led to the 
growth of jute and cotton manufacturing industries in the areas now 
constituting India, and the areas which now form East and West Pakistan 
exported their raw jute and raw cotton to India and to other countries. 
The whole of East Pakistan’s raw jute output and most of the raw cotton 
of West Pakistan were expored; only a smali fraction of its raw cotton 
was processed within West Pakistan, and there was no jute industry at 
all in the country. 


The differential resource endowments of the two zones of Pakistan 
were not favourable to the development of inter-zonal trade before 
Independence. Several factors were responsible for this. As a result of 
the nature of their production patterns, neither of the two Provinces 
could consume the production of the other. The distance between the 
two zones was another obstacle which made easier for both of them to 


trade with the adjacent parts of the pre-Partition India rather than with 
each other. 


The present regime has given special attention to the promotion of 
inter-zonal trade. 


During 1962-63, a new record was set in the value of trade between 
the two Provinces. Commodities and goods of the value of Rs. 129,10 
crores were exchanged through coastal shipping, 2.7 per cent more than 
in 1961-62, when the total was Rs. 125.71 crores. The exports of East 
Pakistan to West Pakistan increased by 5.9 per cent from Rs. 40.20 crores 
to Rs. 42.59 crores and exports of West Pakistan to East Pakistan by 
1.2 per cent, from Rs. 83,51 crores to Rs. 86.51 crores. 


The value of inter-zonal trade has increased substantially, by 32.5 
per cent during the last 5 years, from Rs. 97.45 crores in 1958-59 to 
Rs. 129.10 crores in 1962-63. The increase in exports of East Pakistan 
ta West Pakistan has been 47.4 per cent, from Rs. 28.87 crores to 
Rs. 42.59 crores, while the exports of West Pakistan to Fast Pakistan 
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1 This does not include trade by air as available data is jnadequate. 


Nore :—In the last iwo Economic Surveys, inter-zonal trade, foreign ifade and balance of 
payments Wele iTeated On a Calendat yeat, It has now been felt thatit would be more useful 


to change tO the financial yeat in accOrdance with the plactice adopted for Pakistan’s iTade 
statistics. 
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have risen from Rs. 68.98 crores to Rs. 86.51 crores or by 96.1 per cent. 
The following table shows the relevant facts. 


TABLE 24 


IN'TER-ZONAL TRADE, EAST AND WEST PAKISTAN 
(In crore rupees) 
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Year East to West West to East Total 
Pakistan Pakistan 
ee Suse oe gts ees 
1958-59 98°87 68-58 | 97-45 
1959-60 36-24 56-94 93.18 
1960-61 36°85 raed 119-24 
1961-62 40-206 85-4l 125-7) 
1962-63 42.439 $6- 33 129-10 
1963-64 39°63 67S] 107°14 
(July-March) 








Composition of trade 


The most important exports of East Pakistan to West Pakistan are: 
tea, jute manufactures, paper, paste board and stationery, matches, 
betelnuts, spices and leather. In 1962-63, these items accounted for 
Rs. 38.16 crores, about 89.6 per cent. of the total exports of East 
Pakistan to West Pakistan. Most of the exports of East Pakistan to 
West Pakistan are manufactured goods, so that inter-zonal trade has been 
an important factor In the industrial growth of East Pakistan. The 
following table shows the exports of Bast Pakistan to West Pakistan in 
1961-62 and 1962-63. | 

TABLE 20 


Major Exports OF EAST PAKISTAN TO WEST PAKISTAN (1961-62 To 
1963-643 


(In crore rupecs) — 
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1, Tea - 15:04 15-28 $:46 
2, Juremanufactures.. - “ 6°90 9.02 8-90 
5. Paper, paste-board and statjonery ee OT = 5-93 6.33 
4. Matches a - 4 3 219 2-49 3-0 
5, Betelnuts .. es ae i. <= 2°90 1-92 1-77 
6. Spices oe ee Sas” 4 sa. 4d 1:76 1-11 
7. Leather .. ¥é ” ie .. 164 1:76 1-i4 
@ Woodandtimbet «. ag Ss (O44 0.39 0-23 
9 Oilseeds .. - - a .. O24 0:36 Q-21 
10. Machinery Gta ee me .. @-08 0°34 0-02 
11. Fruits and vegetables si oe .. 907 0-30 0-66 
12, Pulses a “i - - . Oa Q-22 0-71 
13, Matsand matting -- ie re a 8, Q:- 24 0:08 
14. Textiles a Me 3 a le 0-10 0-14 
15, Cordages, cables, topes, etc. be pe MZ 0-18 Q.42 
{other than coiton and jute) 

16. Drugs and medicines re 2 .. 0°26 Q-45 O12 
17. Tobacco, raw and manufactured zi .. 0739 0-13 0-41 
13. Manufactures of metals a - 644 0-10 0-11 
18. Others a - 3°30 1-94 6-34 

Tota 39-85 42-59 40-20 
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Cotton fabrics, rice, cotton yarn and thread, oilseeds, raw cotton, 


raw tobacco, drugs and medicines, grains, pulses and flour (except rice), 
cement, and machinery are the more important exports of West Pakistan 


to East Pakistan. 


The value of these items in 1962-63 was Rs. 64.85 crores and account- 
ed for about 75 per cent. of all exports of West Pakistan to East Pakistan. 
The following table shows the details. 


TABLE 26 


Major Exports OF WEST PAKISTAN TO Fast PAKISTAN (1961-62 To 











1963-64) 

(in crore rupees) 
Commodity (J Aaron cia ee 
cubis ee OT 62 
2. Rice a i - ae “4 7°97 11-8} 0-24 
3, Cotton twistand yarn = i oe 6°94 10-98 14-62 
4. Oilseeds .. a ~ - 7 5°65 8:36 9-60 
5. Cotton raw a = Ms og 5°48 688 8.13 
6. Tobacco raw ‘i B - ee 5°06 4.00 2-90 
7. Drugs and medicines o os oe 1°94 9.36 9.05 
g, Grain, pulses and flour (except rice) .. - 2°64 2:27 1-4} 
9 Cement... - . 6 7 0°75 2-43 7.39 
10. Machinery .. = es is a 2°61 1-99 1-68 
li. Metals and ores <i me bs 2 0°22 ep 1-9} 
i2. Vehicles .. - = - s 1°80 1-40 1-94 
13. Electrical machinery g - 7 0°90 1-28 0.14 
14. Manufactures of metals - > ud 0°88 1.12 0-66 
15. Edible oils mh we O78 1-05 9-48 
16, Spices re * i vi a 1°20 0- 86 1-13 


17. Provisions .. re a a a 0°46 0.29 6-28 
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1963-64* 1962-63 196-62 
Commoatty duly March ) 

18. Footwear ae 0°46 "0-86 210 
19, Rubber goods ¥ as . - 0°37 0-62 0-05 
20. Soap - 7 = 7 = 0°43 0- 60 0-46 
21. Textiles (other thancotton) -- es ie 0-6! 0. 54 0-33 
92, Paper and Stationery |e - 0°33 0.44 0.23 
23, Mineral oils - 7 - 4 0:37 0. $4 0.20 
24, Paints ss a ee a we 0°27 0-31 0-34 
25, Clothing .- 7 ie a ds 0-18 0-35 0.34 
16. Fruits and vegetables ee i - 0:40 0-25 0.27 
27, Salt 7 - = “a ee O° 75 0-16 1-02 
22. Others “ di ed a. “3 6°18 9.27 13.08 
Total a 67°54 86-51 85:5] 
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The upward trend in inter-zonal trade continued during the first nine 
months of the trade year 1963-64, the exports of East Pakistan to West 
Pakistan in this period were valued at Rs. 39.63 crores compared to 
Rs. 32.87 crores during the same period of 1962-63 showing an increase 
of 20.7 per cent. The exports of West Pakistan to East Pakistan also 
ncreased from Rs, 60.28 crores to Rs. 67.51 crores during the same 


period. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The problem of ‘nternational trade has been attracting increasing 
attention, especially from the underdeveloped countries, who find that 
their own efforts for development and the aid and foreign credits received 
are being largely neutralised by their adverse balance of trade and 


adverse terms of, trade. 


In order to study var1ous aspects of the situation a lengthy conference 
of the United Nations started in Geneva On Maren 23, 1964 to consider 
problems of trade and development. Pakistan was represented in this 
Conference by a strong delegation headed by its Commerce Minister. 
Before we deal with the current foreign trade situation it will be helpful 
to discuss the theoretical backeround of the oreblem. 


Gains from ‘niernational trade 


Several advantages ate stated to %e associated with international 
trade and different econornists interpret these advantages in different 


‘ 


ways. According to the Classical theory. the gain to a country or region 
from foreign trade consists in getting ‘ndivectty in exchange for those 
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products in which a country has a comparative advantage in production 
or a less comparative disadvantage, more goods or better goods, than 
could be produced at home with the same quantity of productive resources, 
it being understood that the possible gain may be used to obtain increased 
leisure as well as a higher degree of specialization or of “ international 
division of labour”, The classical school arrived at this conclusion on 
the basis of certain assumptions. First of all, it is assumed that markets 
are free and competitive, so that market prices reflect at least approxi- 
mately relative costs and the relative attractiveness of commodities at 
the margin of output and purchase. Secondly, the analysis is based on 
long-term considerations. Thirdly, it is assumed that there will be full 
employment (at least in the long run). Fourthly, the distribution of 
income under free trade is held to be better than under protection. In 
the fifth place, it is assumed that there is effective occupational mobility 
of the factors in response to differences in real returns. 


While there is a good deal of truth in the various advantages 
claimed by the classical school, especially advantages of comparative 
cost, it has been felt that some of the advantages are only margina! due 
to imperfections in the working of the classical assumptions, 


There is one exception in the classical theory in favour of the pro- 
tection of the infant industries of underdeveloped countries from foreign 
competition. This is “infant industry’ argument of which John Stuart 
Mill was the major protagonist. According to Mill, “the only case in 
which, on mere principles of pohtical economy protecting duties can be 
defensible is when they are imposed temporarily (especially in a young 
and rising nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign industry which in 
itself is perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country”. 


Trends in World trade 


Between 1955 and 1962, exports f.o.b. of developing countries increas- 
ed by 22 per cent, from $23,700 million to $29,000 million. During the 
same period, total world exports rose by about 47 per cent, from $84,300 
million to $123,700 million. Exports of the developed countries stood 
at $ 94,700 million in 1962 compared to $60,600 million in 1955, show- 
ing an increase of more than 356 per cent. The following table shows 
the relevant facts, 

TABLE 2/ 
WoRLD EXPorRTS BY REGIONS (F.O.B.) 
(in million U. S. dollar) 


Underdeveloped areas 


— 2 


a 














Year World Developed Percen- Total Percen- Asia Africa 
areus tage tage 
of worid of world 
trade trade 
1955 84.300 60.600 fp 23,700 28 11,891 & 440 
1956 93.600 68.700 73 24,500 2] 12,65] 5,670 
1957 100,500 75,100 + 25.400 25 12,388 5,720 
1958 95,800 71,100 74 24,700 26 13,257 5,610 
1959 101,200 75,400 75 25,800 25 14,636 5,900 
1960 412,700 85,460 76 27,300 24 14,955 6,400 
1961 117,800 90.200 a 27,660 23 16,146 6,560 
1962 123.700 94 700 VY 29.600 23 17,466 6,770 





2 Jobn Stuart Mill-Principles of Political Economy, ec, by WJ. Ashley, Longmans Green and 
Co., London 1940, page 922. 
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The most important reason cor this state of affairs is the deteriora- 
tion in the terms of trade® of the developing countries. On the basis ol 
1958100, the index of the terms of trade ol the developing countries 
as a whole declined irom 115 points in 1951 to 96 points in 1962—of the 
African countries from 116 points to 90 points, of Asia from 118 points 
to 105 points. On the other hand, the terms of trade index of the 
developed countries rose from 92 points to 105 points. The followmeg 
table shows the trend. 


TABLE 28 


WorLp TRADE (INDEX NUMBER BY REGIONS) 
BASE 1958 = 100 


TERMS OF TRADE 


g A — ema ee 
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Underdeveloped countries 





Year Developed? —-—— 
countries Total Africa Asia 

ee ee tn ne 
1931 e ‘a a i 92 113 116 118 
1932 - ‘5 ws a 95 103 103 103 
Be a ae wee | 103 400 100 
1954 ine = - zs 96 109 107 103 
1955 ae ras = oe 96 108 106 104 
1956. . gg 104 104 101 
957 we o. oe oF 100 99 96 
1956 a és a $5 100 100 100 100 
1959 ae re ‘ie di J02 ¥9 99 107 
1960 i on or - 103 YO 97 119 
SC ee 7 93 106 
e- n oe o& ee “WR, 96 90 105 
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Pakistan’s Foreign trade — 


The deficit balance in Pakistan’s foreign trade* touched a new peak in 
1962-63 at Rs, 178.01 crores which in 1961-62 had been Rs. 126.57 crores. 
Imports touched a new record at Rs. 381.88 crores in 1962-63, 23 per cent 
more than the Rs. 310.91 crores recorded in 1961-62. Exports also 
increased but at the slower rate of 10 per cent from Rs. 184.34 crores in 
1961-62 to Rs. 203.37 crores in 1962-63, a level which was second only 
+9 the record figure of Rs. 955.35 crores reached in 4950-51 during the 
Korean boom. | 


—_— 














ee 


ere eee : 
sThe terms of trade in this Contexl is used in the sense of prices received for country’s exports 
- and paid for the geeds it imports. 


_4Foreign trade figures 28 recorded by the Centyal Statistical Office are somewhat different 
from those recorded by the State Bank of Pakisian, In this section, the figures recorded by 
CS. Q. are analysed while the State Bank’s statistics have been discussed in the section on 
balance of payments. The figures C. SO. recorded are based on exports as they leave the 
country while State Bank figures reflect the acuta! payments when made for these experts. 
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Exports, imports and balance of trade are shown in the following 
table. | 


TABLE 29 
BALANCE OF TRADE (1961-62 AND 1962-63) 


(In crore rupees) 


Year Export Import Balance 


ge ee, 


1961-62 184-34 310-91 (—)126-57 
1962-63 203-37 = 381-88 = (178-51 


6 Ry a 


During the first nine months of 1963-64 (July—March), Pakistan’s 
baiance of trade deteriorated in comparison with the same period of the 
preceding year. Exports declined by 7 per cent from Rs. 155.57 crores 
to Rs. 144.95 crores, while imports increased by 23 per cent from 
Rs. 273.48 crores to Rs. 335.67 crores. The adverse balance thus in- 


creased from Rs. 117.91 crores to Rs. 190.72 crores. Details are 
given in a table below. 


TABLE 30 
BALANCE OF TRADE (1962-63 AND 1963-64) 


(/ crore rupees) 


mr es it rn ee 


——— 





1962-63 1963-64 
(July-M arch) (July-M arch) 
Imports 273-48 335-67 
Exports 155°57 144-95 
Balance 117-91 19072 


Composition of trade 


Kzports. There was a welcome change in the composition of exports 
in 1962-63. Exports of primary products as well as of manufactured 
goods increased by Rs. 19.05 crores over the last year, the former at a 
faster rate. Exports of primary products increased from Rs. 137.6 erores 
during 1961-62 to Rs. 155.8 crores in 1962-63 ; Rs, 128.4 crores of the 
income in 1962-63 was from exports of major primary commodities .and 
the rest from minor primary commodities. 


Among the increased exports of the “ major primary commodities ”, 
there Was a sharp increase in exports of raw cotton, rice and_ fish, 
partially offset by decreased exports of raw jute and hides and skins. 








eee ee 
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Exports of raw cotton more than doubled, from Rs, 12.04 crores to 
Rs 26.40 crores. Exports of rice also increased substantially from 
Bs. 3.65 crores to Rs. 14.98 crores and fish exports increased from Rs. 7.21 
ercres to Rs. 10.48 crores. Exports of raw jute, however, decreased by 
Ps. 5.66 erores and of hides and skins from Rs. 6.24 crores to Rs. 3.41 
crores, Exports of tea declined by about two third from Rs. 2.13 crores 
to only Rs. 64 lakhs in 4962-63. There were no exports during the 
frst half of 1963-64 against Rs. 62 lakhs during the same period of 
1962-63, Until recently, tea occupied a fairly prominent place in 
Pakistan exports. However, due to somewhat static production, 
constantly rising interna] demand for tea (largely accounted for by 
urbanization), export of tea has now practically disappeared. 


The following table shows the exports of major primary products in 
1981-62 and 1962-63 and the first G months of 1963-64. 


TABLE ol 


Exports of Masgor PRIMARY PRODUCTS 


(In crore rupees) 


an eee ee 














8 ee tr 


1963-64 196263, 1961-62 
Major primary products (July-December) 


Oty. V alue Ory. Value Oty, Value 


Ee Ee 











we ee ee ee eee 


eS 


1. Rawiute(tons)  .. 361,411 36°20, 774,991 79:29 719,714 84-95 


1 Rawcotton(.,) «= 66,008 =—-15*60 111,083 26:40 48,729 12°34 


3, Raw wool (900 Ibs) .. 11,401 3°01 27.734 68°5 28,562 6.84 
4, Hides and skins i ee Z°03 = sit si 6°24 
5. Tea (000 Ibs) i oe ie 146 0:64 41,361 213 
6. Fish{ewt) .. ., 378426 4°78 923,297 10:48 642,596 7°21 
7, Rice = oe a3 4°04 i 14:98 a § 65 

Total... r ere “ew 143°75 = 128 36 








er rt 
—— es sane 





ee 





Minor primary products have become important in the export trade 
of Pakistan. These exports rose from Ks. 926 crores in 1961-62 to 
Rs. 12.03 crores in 1962-63, a rise of 3 to 6 per cent in the total 
export trade of the country. Important commodities are cotton waste, 
oileakes, fruits and vegetables, chromite, gums and resins, animal hair, 
and some other items. Exports of ciicsikes, manures, gums and resins, 
animal nair and other minor products ‘ncreased, while those of cotton 
waste, fruits and vegetables. ana ciywomite Geclined. The following table 
shows the details for 1981-62, 1962-03 ana the first half of 1963-64. 
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TABLE 32 


Exports OF Mrnork PRIMARY PRODUCTS | 
(In crore TUPEES) 


pe 





Minor primary products 1963-64 1962-628 [561-62 
(July-December) 


en i ee i A ee 


| 
| 








1. Cotton waste ae ae me MS 0:95 2°35 2-44 
2, Oilcakes .. : : 0°60 1°53 0:9] 
3, Manures .. - 0°38 0:05 0-04 
4. Fruits and vegetables O23 O55 0°36 
5, Chromite ee 0:07 0°16 
6. Gums and resins 0:24 0-94 O57 
7, Animal hair Yi a re - ~ 0:46 0:80 0:75 
8, Other minor products fe _ 3 se 1°46 5°74 3°83 

Total 4-39 12°63 9-36 





OO _—_ 





increased by only 2 per cent from Rs. 46.66 crores to Rs. 47.57 crores. 
In 1962-63 exports of finished products were 93.4 per cent oi the 
total export trade, as against 25.1 per cent in 1961-62. Exports of 
cotton yarn, cotton piece goods, sports goods, musical instruments and 
cther manufactured goods increased while there were declines in the 
exports of jute goods, leather goods, newsprint, woollen carpets and rugs 
and canned fish. Exports of important manufactured goods are shown 
in the following table. 


TABLE 33 


ExXPorTS OF MANUFACTURED GoODS (1961-62 To 1963-64) 


(in crore rupecs) 


A ee LL LIES A ee ee 











1963-64 1962-63 196 1-62 
Manufactured goods (Jitly- December) 
Ory, Value Ory. Value Oty. Value 
1. Cotton yarn (009 Ibs.) 10,047 ae t 8498 1°66 4,969 1:02 
2. Cotton piece good 
(000 yds.) + ... .. 50,678 3°05 84,236 $12 43171 3-09 
3. Jute goods (iakh tons) 1-04 16°05 2°19 30°67 2°16 a2°12 
4, Sports goods a 2 fe Pe 1-54 ah 1°35 
5, Musical instruments .. 0:05 ia 0:08 ‘ 0°06 
6 Leather .. aie ry 106 ae 1°69 Lo 1:74 
7, Paper(newsprint) .. - 0°33 3 0-8 a jal 
8. Rubber manufactures iy 0:06 a 0°14 aA 0°14 
9, Woollen carpets an 
Tugs i - re 0°65 ve 1°16 Pe 1-33 
10. Canned fish 3 i 0°03 = 0°07 - 0-10 
11. Others m4 i st 4°29 i 4-64 se 4:56 
Total. - 28-08 ” 47°57 a 46°66 











Note.~-Quantities for some goGds afe not available. 


The exports of live animals declined from Rs. 7 lakhs in 1961-62 to 
Rs. 3 lakhs in 1962-63. 


- 


re EE SS St RY IS a et fe 8 EE 
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Imports. Total imports increased from Rs. 310.9 crores in 1961-62 
to Rs. 381.9 crores in 1962-63 with some structural changes in their com- 
position. Imports of all the three broad. categories, (i) capital goods, 
(ii) raw materials, and (iii) consumers goods increased but at different 
rates. The highest rate of increase of 49 per cent was in imports of 
capital goods. Imports of consumer goods increased by 24 per cent and 
of raw materials by only 5 per cent. The following table shows imports 
classified in these three broad categories during 1961-62 and 1962-63. 


TABLE 34 


IMports of CAPITAL GOODS, RAW MATERIALS AND CONSUMER GoOoDSs 
(1961-62 AND 1962-63) 


(In crore rupees) 








L52-€3 1961-62 ° inerease 

Category Amount 70 Ok Amount ~, of in 1962-63 
totai total over 

1961-62 

1. Capital goods - itis es, 745'0 34 49 
2. Raw materials = 126-0 33 119-6 39 5 
3. Consumer goods si (44-4 38 116°3 3 24 

Total .. 3819 100 310-9 100 3 


ee i ee en ee a ee ee ees 


A more detailed study of imports shows that machinery, other than 
electric to have been the most important item in both 1961-62 and 1962- 
63. These imports increased by 52 per cent from Rs. 54.13 crores to 
Rs. 82.59 crores. Imports of base metais were the second biggest item 
in both years but increased by only 3 per cent. Food grains moved 
from the 4th to the 3rd position, with a rate of increase of 22 per cent 
from Rs. 31.63 crores to Rs. 38.67 crores. Imports of vehicles which 
were 4th in order of importance in 1962-63 increased from Rs. 31.64 
crores to Rs. 33.99 crores or by 7 per cent. With the exception of 
mineral oils, textile manufactures, dyes and colours and spices, imports 
of all of which declined, all other impcrts were greater in 1962-63 than 
in 1961-62. 


TABLE 359 


IMPORTS BY MAJorn GROUPS 


(In crore rupees) 


em ce re mn no ame mr ee GR an 2 ef ey lee og ee Sw OE er eee tt te og) ol ee Pe ee 


er | Percentage 
[963-64 162-63 1961-62 increase} 
Cammedity July December decrease 
1, Machinery other than eleciric ig 33-84 RY. SQ 54°13 (+52 
2, Base metals a - a ae 46-09 44-48 (43 
3, Grains, pulses and ficur .. ihe so 35°67 31°63 (+)22 


4 Yehicies ii ma 4 as 4 4A 31°64 6257 


ee UE. ses 0 Boomers dings: 0G Eee = ot ce mm om oP rm ey ee owe 8 ase a ee ee or ey 


wre a ee ee 








{In crore rupoes) 
1963-64 1962-63 1961-62 Percentage 
Commodity (July-December) increase] 
decrease 


5. Electric machinery, apparatus and 


appliances ca 12°59 26°28 17°45 (+-)S] 
; 6. Mineral oils .. a 7 13°90 93°67 24-64 (+-)4 
7. Chemicals, drugs and medicines .. 8°78 24°84 23°02 (+)4 
§. Animal and yegetable oils 2 13°12 20°80 10:15 = (+)105 
9. Non-metallic mining products... 4-1] 5*76 5°35 (--)8 
10. Textilemanufactures . 3°30 5 +47 6°41 (—)15 
11. Dyes and colours = Ss 3°46 5°82 6°16 (—)6 
12. Coal. x. - - 4 2°36 4°73 4-73 
13. Rubber goods .. — & 3°02 4:70 3310 (=)42 
14. Wood and timber ne ie 2°31 4:24 3°85 (+)10 
15, Paper, paste board and stationery .. 1‘81 3°26 3°24 
_ 16. Fruitsand vegetables sie 2°84 1°76 1:78 
17. Spices . oe - Me 0:79 1-24 1-49 (—)17 
18. Others .. sé rf as 31°54 48 *06 37°45 (+)30 
Total - ~ 930°07 3$1°88 330-91 (+)23 








ee 





Direction of trade 


Imports. For analytical purposes, Pakistani imporis are conveniently 
classified into six broad categories as shown below. 


(i) Dollar Area, 

(ii) Sterling Area, 

(iii) Continental O. E. E.C., 

(iv) O.E.E.C. Related Areas, 

(v) U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, 

(vi) Rest of the World. 

Imports from all areas except the sterling area were higher in 1962- 

63 than in 1961-62. The most rapid increase was in imports from dollar 
area, by about 60 per cent, from Rs. 101.89 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 163.55 
crores in 1962-63. Imports from the United States increased from 
Rs. 95.88 crores to Rs. 152.86 crores, i.¢., by more than 59 per cent. 
Imports from Canada also increased by about 58 per cent from Rs, 4.73 


erores to Rs. 7.57 crores and imports from other dollar area countries 
increased from Rs. 1.28 crore to Rs. 3.12 crores. 
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here was a slight decline of Rs. 97 lakhs in imports from the sterling 
area, from Rs. 93.02 crores in 1961-62, to Rs. 92.55 crores in 1962-05. 
Imports from the United Kingdom, the inost important supplier in the 
sterling area to Pakistan fell more sharply by Rs. | 36 crores, from 
Rs. 63.41 crores to Rs. 59.00 crores. Imiorts from the Middle Eastern 
countries in the sterling area also declined from Rs. 4.31 crores to 
Rs. 2.82 erores, imports from India from Rs, 10.71 crores to Rs. 10.53 
erores. There were, however, increased imports from Far Eastern 
sterling area countries (other than India) from Rs. 9.69 crores to 
Rs. 14.39 crores, and from other sterling area countries, imports from 
which were up by Rs. 36 lakhs to Rs. 5.76 crores during 1962-63. 


There was a substantial imerease of Ps, 6.25 crores in imports from 
Continental O. E. E.C. countries, from Es. 63.90 crores in 1961-62 to 
Rs. 70.15 crores in 1962-63. This was accounted for by increased imports 
from Denmark (up from. Rs. To lakhs to Rs. 1.25 crores), France (up from 
Rs. 4.41 crores to Rs. 6.52 crores) and West Germany (from Rs. 29.29 
crores to Rs, 39.72 crores), and Sweden (from Rs. 1.90 crore to Rs. 2.07 
crores). These increases were partly offset by ceciines in imports from 
Belgium-Luxemburg (from Rs. 6.23 crores to Rs. 3.74 crores), Italy (from 
Rs. 8.94 crores to.Rs. 8.04 crores), Netheriands (from Rs. 3.18 crores to 
Rs. 4.06 erores), Switzerland (from Rs. 4.29 crores to Rs. 3.06 crores), 
and other O.E.E.C. countries (from Rs, 2.40 crores to Rs. 1.69 crore). 


There was an increase of Rs, 1.78 crore in imports from Russia 
and other Eastern European countrics. imports from Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Yugoslavia and most other Eastern European 
countries increased, but imports from Poland declined. 


Imports from the rest of the world increased by Rs. 2.19 crores 
from Rs, 46.65 crores to Rs. 48.84 crores. Japan is the most important 
supplier of Pakistan in this group of couniries. Japanese exports to 
Pakistan inereased from Rs. 24.71 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 23.78 crores 
in 1962-63. Iran is the next important suppher and imports from that 
country increased from Rs. 11.51: crores io Rs. 14.09 crores. Imports 
from China also increased from Ks. 1.65 crore to Rs. 2.32 crores. 
Imports from other countries such as Afghanistan, and Saudi Arabia 
declined. The table below shows the distribution of imports by ecun- 
tries during 1961-62, 1962-63 and the first six months of 1963-64. 


TABLE 36 : m 
DIRECTION oF Trape—Inports (1961-62 To 1963-64) 


(in erore rupees) 





eae ae ee = eS ee RS A PRS 


Region! Country . ) «1463-64 1962-63 1861-62 
| i July-December) 


i CL AT A ILA LS, 


eee sp phate Eee LTR A tae 





4. Dollar Ares tota! | 112-04 163-05 


e. 101°89 
US Ax &. HR fe ed 152°86 95°88 
Conada.. . , ‘72 7°57 4°73 
Gihers ... i‘O7 3°42 pee 


eee eae PR a eS he Le — Beth PE RE ea TN NO SNR IONS 








a 
- 
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(In crore rupees) 


—s a -- 
a * ee TT eal A A i — 


Region|country 1963-62 1962-63 1961-62 
(Juls-December) 
2, Sterling Area iotal 49-98 92°5§ 93-52 
UR. «i ss = a SOT? 59°05 63°41 
India... sk = - 4°42 10°53 10°71 
Middle East... sf 3 3°01 2°82 4°31 
: Far East (Except India) .. on F350 14°39 9-69 
Other Sterling Area” te oa 4°23 5°76 5°40 
3, Continental O.EZ.C, tofal.. 37-11 70°15 63°90 
Belgium-Luxembureg 7 mn 29 3°74 6°23 
Denmark - = ‘a es 0°45 1 +25 0°76 
France .. % es 7 eke 6°52 4°41 
West Germany .. vi us 20°81 39°42 29°29 
italy arts 8°04 8°94 
Netherlands ” sd . 4-14 4°06 5°18 
Sweden és ae i 1°20 2°07 1-90 
Switzerland a a4 a 1°45 3°06 4°29 
Other O.E.E.C. .. +93 1°69 2°90 
4. O.E.E.C. Related Area 0:97 0:29 0:23 
5, USS.R. and Eastern Europe 2°87 6:50 4:72 
U.S.S.R. 3 ‘5 - 1°47 2°24 1925 
Czechoslovakia .. ZN i 0°46 0°86 0°84 
Poland .. ee A - 0°26 0:97 1°83 
Rumania - + - G-05 1°03 
Yugoslavia ne 3 a 0°32 0:93 0°71 
Others .. oe “a - 0°33 0°47 0°09 
6, Rest of the World 27-93 48°84 46°65 
Japan .. be es se (pg bs 25°78 24°71 
Afghanistan = =e Be 2,92 1°56 2°46 
Iran 7 - fi 9-90 14°09 11°31 
; Saudi Arabia... - re 149 5°26 4°89 
China .. - = < 1-66 2732 1°65 
Finiand i - es UES He 0°54 0°14 
Others .. a “4 i“ a ees, 1 +39 


Grand Tota)... * 230°07 381°88 310-94 
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Exports. Exports have also been classified into the same six regions 
as are shown in the sub-section on imports. Total exports increased by 
10 per cent, from Rs. 184.34 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 203.38 crores in 
1969-63. There were substantial increase in exports to the sterling area, 
and the rest of the world, a smaller increase to the O.E.E.C. related area, 
substantial decreases to Russia and other Eastern European countries 
and slight declines to the dollar area, and to Continental O.E.E.C. 
countries. 


The dollar area accounted for about 10 per cent of the total ex- 
ports of Pakistan in 1962-63, and 12 per cent im 1961-62. Exports to 
that area declined from Rs, 22.095 crores to Rs. 21.11 crores. Exports 
to the U.S.A. increased by Rs. 17 lakhs, from Rs. 17.52 crores in 1961-62 
to Rs. 17.69 crores in 1962-63. Exports to Canada declined by Rs. 95 
lakhs to Rs. 1.25 crore and to other dollar area countries from Rs. 2.73 
erores to Rs.. 2.17 crores. 


There was a substantial increase of Rs, 13.40 crores in exports to 
sterling area countries, from Rs. 78.78 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 92.18 
crores in 1962-63, This increase was shared by all important customers 
including the United Kingdom (up from Rs. 29.45 crores to Rs. 31.25 
crores), India (up from Rs. 15.15 crores to Rs. 19.43 crores), Middie 
Eastern countries (up from Rs, 4.41 crores to Rs. 7.31 crores), Hong 
Kong (up from Rs. 3.18 crores to Rs. 6.93 erores and other sterling srea 
countries (up from Rs. 7.02 crores to Rs. 7.62 crores). Exports to 
Burma and to South Africa declined. 


Exports to the Continental O.E.E.C. countries declined by Rs. 35 
lakhs, from Rs. 45.33 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 44.98 crores in 1962-63. 
Exports to Belgium-Luxemburg fell from Rs. 11.01 crores to Rs, 10.28 
crores, to Denmark fell from Rs. 81 lakhs to Rs. 65 lakhs, to France fell 
from Rs. 8.43 crores to Rs. 8.25 crores, to West Germany fell from 
Rs. 9.35 erores to Rs. 8.88 crores, to Sweden fell from Rs. 1.23 crore 
to Rs. 1.10 erore and to Spain fell from Rs. 5.80 crores to Rs, 2.82 
crores. Exports to Italy, however, increased from Rs, 4.34 crores to 
Rs. 5.57 erores, to Netherlands from Rs. 5.35 crores to Rs, 3.96 crores, 
to Portugal from Rs. 1.58 crore to Rs. 1.95 crore and to other O.E.E.C. 
area countries from Rs. 1.42 crore to Rs. 1.52 crore. 


In exports to O.E.E.C. related areas, there was a nominal increase 
of only Rs. 7 lakhs but there were some encouraging trend. Exports to 
Algeria in 1962-63 were Rs. &6 lakhs against only Rs, 1 lakh in 1961-62 
exports to Morocco increased from Rs, 36 lakhs to Rs. 43 lakhs to 
Portuguese, West Africa from Rs, 57 lakhs to Rs, 82 lakhs, and to othar 
countries of the area from Rs. 93 lakhs to Rs. 1.15 crore, Exports to 
Portuguese East Africa fell from Rs, 2.85 crores to Rs. 1.51 crore. 


There was a substantial decrease of Rs, 2.76 crores in exports to 
Pussia and other Eastern European countries, from Rs. 9.35 crores in 
1961-62 to Rs. 6.59 crores in 1962-65. Major declines were in exports 
to Yugoslavia, Poland and Czechoslovakia and other countries. Exports 
to Russia alone increased from Ps. 1.89 crore to Bs. 2.22 erores : 


Tenantea 4+ Bie ape eke as Gates le Ae ag ens 2d 
Exports fg the rest of the wou neressead by Rs. 9.62 erores, from 
* <4 ty 


Exports to ail 


Rs. 24.18 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 53.75 crores in 1962-63. 
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important countries increased. Exports to Japan increased from 
Rs, 10.86 crores to Rs. 16.58 crores, to Iran from Rs. 838 lakhs to 
Rs. 1.78 crore, to Saudi Arabia from Rs. 86 lakhs to Rs. 3.20 crores, 
to China (Mainland) from Rs. 1.05 crore to Rs. 3.5€ crores, to Chile 
from Rs. 46 lakhs to Rs. 57 lakhs and to Peru from Rs. 1.16 crore to 
Rs, 1.51 crore. Exports to Iraq, Syria, Argentina and other countries 
dechned. The following table slows the geographical distribution of 
Pakistan exports in 1961-62, 1962-63 and the first six months of 1963-64. 


TABLE 37 | 
DIRECTION OF TRADE—-ExPorts (1961-62 To 1963-64) 


(In crore rupees) 

















Region/Country 1963-64 = 1962-63 1961-62 
July- Dee, 

1. Dollar Area Total 11:03 21°11 22°05 
U.S.A, 9-64 17°69 17°52 
Canada 0:87 res 1:80 
Other dollar area 0:52 2el7 2:73 
2. Sterling Area Total 41-85 92-18 78°78 
U.K. 14°62 31¢23 29-45 
India 52 19-43 | Pooh i 
Middle East 3°22 7°3] 4:4) 

Burma 1-33 2°89 ce 
Ceylon 0: 96 537 1:67 
Hongkong 5-19 6°93 3°18 
Australia 3-96 5°63 §-43 
South Afnca cia fe 9°11 
Other Sterling Area 4-66 7.69 7.99 
3. Continental O.E.E.C. Total 19:92 44-98 45-33 
Belgium Luxemburg 2-99 10°28 1:01 
Denmark 0-19 0-65 0-8] 
France 4-94 ars 8:44 
West Germany . 2°98 &°§8 9°35 
Italy 2°72 5.37 4-34 
Netherlands }-84 3-96 3°35 
Portuga! 1-04 1-95 1°58 
Spain 1-09 2782 3°80 
Sweden , 0-45 1:10 1-23 
Other O.E.E.C. O77 {a2 1-49 
4. O.E.E.C. related Area T otal 1:93 4-77 4°70 
Algeria 0-01 0°86 0-0} 
Morocco - oe. O° 43 0-36 
Portuguese East Africa .. 0:49 ed | 2-§3 
Portugyese West Africa . 0-46 0-§2 0-57 
Others QO. 75 1 ED bs: 0-93 








(In crore rup2zés) 





ne ——_ ee 


Region/Ceuntry July-December 1963-63 1961-6 2 
1963 


ee tee 





il 








s U,S.S.R. and Eastern Europe Total 5°04 6°59 9.35 
Russia ; 2-30 it 1:89 
Czechoslovakia .. a Me ewes) {ii 1-65 
Poland 7 ‘ es a 0°87 1-77 3-00 
Yugosiavia = 1°40 {14 117 
Others Q-44 {-35 G°64 

6, Rest of the world Tetal a 19°08 33°75 24-13 
Japan Lg - es “a $35 16:56 19-86 
Euypt ie a ; ae eee 4-39 ieee 
lran ie _ es " G44 4s 0-83 
Traci x re ie a ()- 82 1-80 4.36 
Sandi Arabia -- - 2 - 0-90 3.20 RG 
Syria Ss ee ie bs (1 O4 Q- G4 0-3 
China a - < a 2+ 64 3°36 }-U5 
Argentina - - i = - 69 0:63 1:16 
Chile - e - of 0:46 0-57 0-46 
Peru - es vA - Q- Od 1751 1:16 
Other countries 2-64 1-67 1-6} 

Grand lotal 7 O8 67 IH4-48 184-34 
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Terms of trade 


Terms of trade of! alcistan, 
siderably in 1962-60. n the | 
the index of terms. of tf ade de 
points in 1962- 63 The prices of imports in LJos-0o Were Migsee ee 
1961-62, while those of ¢ exports: feclines SHarp 

The index of unit values ©: vrs in 1962-63 stood at 159.9 points, 
one point higher than 1981-62. The ¢! iw factor which helped increase 
in the index of import unit values was the rise in the prices of food 
index which increased hy almost LU Seu from 180.2 in 1961-62 to 
190.1 points in 1962-63. As the volume of foed imports also increased, 
increase in unit value of feod had « nside ‘able impact on the index of 
unit value of all imports. as impact should have been more ser ious if 


ld 
+ yas not partially ‘offeset by fall ip tha prices of imported raw materizis 
12 : 1 


and manufactured goods. oh yess of taw materials declined substan- 
tially trom Si .o e353 and of manufactured soods from 165.0 i 


The index of unit values of expe Auelinee by almost 12 points, 
from 106.7 in 1961-62 to 44.4 jin 1992-58. With the excep 
tion of raw woo! anc tea, prices ct si; other important export cam- 


modities fell. The index of the met wen ci yvaw jute, the most im- 
portant foreign © schange earner ¢ se Paisian. declined most sharply, by 17 


aad 4 fu 
an a ore alee 
points, from 103. 4 to &6. Sime! iy the expert price of vaw 
“ eam pee oe a -_— 
cotton declined by €.d points spam, 95.9 t, 82.4, Index of ume 
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values of hides and skins also declined, from 968.6 to 247.9. On the 
other hand, the index of the unit value of wool increased by about 
5 points, from 181.3 to 196.2. The export prices of tea also increased 
but as there was sharp fall in the quantity exported, its benefit was 
limited. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1962-63 


The current account balance of payments of Pakistan slightly im- 
proved in 1962-63 from the preceding vear, the adverse balance being 
reduced by Rs. 1.35 crore, from Ks. 10.13 crores to Rs. 8.78 crores. 
Both receipts and payments mereased substantially, the former, however, 
increasing more than the latter. Total receipts, including foreign econo- 
mic aid, increased by about 52 per cent, from Rs. 321.42 crores in 1961- 
6° to Rs, 424.22 crores in 1962-65. Payments In 1962-63, stood af 
Rs. 433 crores, compared to Rs. 331.55 crores in 1961-62, an increase of 
30.6 per cent. The following table summarises the position in 1961-62 
and 1962-63, _ 


TABLE 35 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF PaYMENTS POSITION 


(In crore Tipees) 


ee 3 eee ee eee 
ee re 8 ee 





Year Receipts Paya1enis Balance 
1961-62... .. . i aa 324.42 ek ees C1043 
1962-63. x se is i; cs 433.00 (—) 8.78 
Reeeipts 


Both Pakistan’s own earnings and foreign donations were greater in 
1962-63 than in 1961-62, the former increasing by 15.3 per cent, from 
Rs. 238.37 crores to Rs. 274.77 crores. Foreign aid increased by 19.7% 
per cent, from Rs, 83.05 crores to Rs. 149.45 crores. There was an 
encouraging upward trend in receipts from merchandise exports, which 
increased by more than 15 per cent, from Bs. 191.96 crores to Rs. 221.56 
crores. The most important increase was in exports of raw cotton and 
eotton manufactures. According to the State Bank of Pakistan, the value 
of (mixed C. and F. and F.0.B.) raw  cottoh exports increased by 144.8 
per cent from Rs. 16.38 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 40.10 crores in 1962- 
63 The value of exports of cotton manufactures increased by 86.6 per 
cent, from Rs. 4.92 crores to Rs. 9.18 crores during the same period. 
Wool exports increased by 4.6 per cent from Rs. 8.73 crores to Rs. 9.15 
erores. ‘Other exports” in 1962-63 stood at Rs. 44.14 crores, compar- 
ed to Rs. 34.20 crores, an increase of 29.1 per cent. 


On the other hand, there was a decline of 2.6 per cent, from 
Bs. 85.98 crores to Rs. 84.75 crores in the exports of raw jute. The 
exports of jute goods were aiso lower by 6.5 per cent in 1962-63, at 
Rs 31.71 crores compared to Rs. 53.90 crores during the preceding year. 
The fall was due to decrease in price. Actually, the quantity exported 
was larger. Exports of hides and skins declined by 9.5 per cent, and 
of tea by 57.9 per cent. The table on the next page gives the valve 
uf major exports as recorded hy the State Bank of Pakistan, 
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TABLE 29 


*“PECORDED RECEIPTS FROM ExPorTs (1961-62 AND 1962-63) 
(In crore rupees) 


-— eee eo ee eee eee eee se es kk _—_—wQ5Q5Qu5Qe—e—ee 





Ex parts Percentage 
fiems eee ek ia ie a oe 


1962-63 196)-62 











Cotton $3 Hs 7 5 af 40.10 16.38 ~144.§ 
Cotton manufactures... i ae 3 9.48 4,92 +86.6 
Jute .. i 7 oe = a 84.75 &5 .98 —2.6 
- Jute manufactures ” = zs a 31.7) 33.90 —6,5 
Hides and skins © “ % aS 8.06 8.93 —9 3 
Tea ., re be, a 2% . £0 2.42 —i7.9 
Wool .. a ee =f oa cs 9,13 § 73 ~-4.6 
Other exports .. 7 - -. - 44.14 24.20 --29.] 

Total a 228.09 i96.47 16.3 


— 











* Recorded receipis ona mixed & f and }.o.b. bass. 

Invisible receipts (excluding official donations} Increased substantial- 
ly by 14.6 per cent, from Rs, 49.43 crores in 1961-62 to Rs, 05.21 crores 
in 1962-63. This was partially offset by some declines in others. The 
cable below shows the relevant facts. 

TABLE 40 
INVISIBLE RECEIPTS (1961-62 AND 1462-63) 


(it crore rupees) 





Trasis 1962-603 1961-62 Percentage 
change 








1. Non-monetary gold ot = 24 ae 0.07 a 
2. Foreign travel te 7 rv ” (9G 0.89 —j.] 
3, Transportation and insurance os ae, 8.43 —14.4 
4, Investment income .. ¥ aS “3 3.63 4°74 — 75.4 
5, Government expenditure a ss ‘% 1t;26 eae ~ 34,0 
6, Miscellaneous ns “ “a - et 16.62 —29 4 
7. Private remitiances and migrant transiers . 2.69 cee: ag 

2a aed 46.43 ~14.6 


ee lee cases Se e+ Se Seen oe ae 2 che ee oe ee om SPE 6 on GP, 
- NG, A 
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Payments 


Total payments increased by 30.6 per cent, from Rs. 331,55 crores 
in 1961-62 to Rs. 433 crores in 1962-63. Payments for merchandise 
imports increased by 36.8 per cent, from Rs. 263.83 crores to Rs. 360.97 
crores. Aid-financed imports in 1962-63, were at Rs. 143.47 crores, 
compared to Rs. 77.18 crores in 1961-62, an increase of 85.9 per cent, 
While imports on Government account increased by 62.7 per cent, from 
Rs. 54.02 crores to Rs. 87.90 crores. Imports on private account, on 


the other hand, declined by 2.3 per cent, from Rs. 132.63 crores to 
Rs. 129.59 crores, 


Major imports on private account in 1961-62 and 1962-63 are given 
in a table below. 


TABLE 41 


*RECORDED PAYMENTS FOR IMPORTS ON PRIV 


ATE ACCOUNT Distrigurep 
BY Matin CLASSES 


(7n crore rupees) 




















tens 1962-63 1961-62 Percentage 
change 
Food ., - 7 2 a ae 6.3 3.92 +61.7 
Baverages and tobacco .. “ or 5 0.56 0.49 +14,3 
Crude m3terials, inedible except fuels = a 19) 6.74 4.17.4 
Minerals, lubricants and related materiais | - 20.00 17.00 +17.6 
Animal and vegetable oils and fais a si 2.5] 2250 = 
Chemicals ¥ ae + ie - 15,28 19.26. —28.7 
Manufactured goods, ne tae in o 23.91 J532 —32.7 
Machinery and transport equirmenis » - 56.93 5104 ~ 10.5 
Miscellaneous manufactured articies Zs, _ 7.10 6:59 -+9.7 
Others spe ” 0.2 ‘0.65 ° 56.9 
| aa 
Toral - = 140.83 144,20 —-2.3 


Se ee 


Se ee 
*Recorded payments are ona mixedc & f and f.0.b. basis. 


Invisible payments increased by 6.4 per cent from Rs. 67.72 crores 


in 1961-62 to Rs. 72.04 crores in 1962-63. Almost all items contributed 
to this increase as is shown in a table below. 


TABLE 42 
INVISIBLE PAYMENTS (1961-62 anp 1962-63) 
(In crore rupees) 














See toe a eer 
liems 1962.63 1961-62 Percentage 
change 
1, Foreign trayel a ” - 4,36 3,94 ~ 6.6 
2, Transportation and insurance a er 29.08 29.05 ~0,] 
3, Investment income “a 7” oa i 11.45 8.43 +35 8 
4. Government expenditure (n.e.j,) _ st 14,22 13.64 + 9,0 
5. Miscellaneous 7 7 = oo 9.63 9.87 9 4 
6. Private remittances and migrant transfers 3, 90 a39 9.9 
ce TED canes 
Total ee 72,04 67 72 =-6 4 


—_—— ee eS ee a ey Se ia me ale “a ner = ee en ee ee 
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Although the current account ‘ndicated a deficit, this was more than 
neutralised by an increase in loan-financed imports and the higher util- 
zation of foreign loans. As the inflow of funds on capital account was 
larger than the deficit on current account, the foreign exchange reserves 
increased from Rs. 112.83 crores on June 30, 1962 to Rs. 143.62 crores 
on June 30, 1963. 


On capital account, direct foreign investment 1n the form of cash fell 
io Rs. 0.70 crore during 1962-63 from Rs. 1.08 crore in 1961-62. In 
the official and banking capital group, loans and long-term obligations 
at Rs, 52.07 crores during 4962.63 showed a marked rise of Rs. 37.48 
crores over the preceding year. Contractual repayments during 1962- 
- amounted to Rs. 11.05 crores, compared to Rs. 6.42 crores in 1961- 


Balance of payments, July to December 19638 


The balance of payments position on current. account appears to 
have deteriorated during the first six months of 1963-64. According 0 
the provisional estimates of the State Bank of Pakistan, the current 
account deficit during this period stood at Rs. 55.79 crores, compared to 
Rs. 13.99 crores during the corresponding period of 1962-63. Receipts 
declined while the payments mereased. Receipts during J uly— 
December 1963 stood at Rs. 173.92 crores, compared to Rs. 195.18 
crores during the same period of 1962, a decline of 26.2 per cent. 
Payments increased by 10 per cent, from Rs. 213.17 crores to Rs. 234,71 
crores, | 


The major factors responsible for the fall in receipts were declines 
in official donations and in exports. Official donations fell sharply, by 
25 per cent, from Rs. 74.72 crores to Rs. 55.17 croves. Exports declined 
by 4.2 per cent, from Rs. 101.96 crores during the first six months of 
1962-63 to Rs. 97.67 crores during the same period of 1963-64. Invisible 
(excluding official donations) receipts increased by 16 per cent from 
Rs 22.50 crores to Rs. 26.08 crores. 


A rise in imports was responsible for increase in payments. 
Imports during the first six months of 1963-64 stood at Rs. 191.38 crores 
compared to Rs. 473.57 crores, an increase of 7 per cent. Imports on 
both Government and private accounts increased, while there was a sharp 
fall in aid-financed imports. Invisible payments increased by 19 per cent 
from Rs. 34.60 crores to Rs. 43 30 crores. 


However, the deterioration in the balance of payments on current 
account was more than compensated by the intow of foreign loans and 
their more rapid utilization. During the first six months ol 1963-64 
loans utilized amounted to Rs. 56.08 creres compared to Rs 16.2 erores 
during the same period of 1962-63. : a eae ‘ 
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CHAPTER VII | 
PRICES AND PRICE TRENDS see 


The price situation in a country is a fairly convenient and 
reliable yard-stick by which the success or failure of its Government’s 
economic policies can be measured. An undue rise in the price level! 
over a period of time would, by releasing inflationary pressures in the 
economy, tend to retard economic growth, as well as causing hardship to 
a large section of the society. On the other hand. a sharp decline in 
prices over a period would tend to depress economic activity, with less 
production and less Investment. 


In developing countries, where large amounts of money are being in- 
jected into the economy, there is a tendency for prices to rise. This is 
inevitable to a certain extent in order to create and maintain the tempo 
of expanding investment and sustained economic growth. Such trends 
are to be seen in Pakistan with its developing economy, but in compari- 
son with many other developing countries, the upward trend of prices 
has been much less marked, for the Government has, through various 
fiscal and monetary measures, succeeded in maintaining a reasonable stabi- 
lity in the price level. 


During the last five vears the price index in Pakistan has risen by 
fess than two points per year. It may, however, be noted that the index 
relates only to wholesale prices, which, unlike retail prices, tend to rise 
less slowly. 


Prices in a country which is deficient in general consumer goods and 
food supply are also influenced by the price level in other countries. 
Since Pakistan imports many of these items from countries where infla- 
tionary pressures exist, this intensifies any tendency for prices in 
Pakistan to rise, 


In making comparisons with the price level in previous periods, it 
should also be borne in mind that in earlier periods, when price controis 
vere the normal practice in our economy, the controlled prices which 
were used in calculating the price index seldom coincided with the prices 
which consumers actually had to pay. This considerably distorts the 
picture and makes it difficult to draw any accurate conclusions about 
price movement. 


The country, 2s a whole, has considerably gained from the policy of 
decontrol, and the free market prices which consumers now have to pay 
are in most cases considerably lower than the old biack market prices. 


Another significant feature of the price trend in Pakistan since the 
nolicy of price decontrol and liberalisation of imports was adopted is that 
the prices of imported goods (especially those imported under commercial 
Neensing) and of goods which were previously banned or severely  res- 
tricted, but are now imported even under the bonus scheme, have declined 
appreciably. Their free market prices are considerably lower than the 
black market prices of the control period. 


The Government’s financial policy has also helped a good deal in 
keeping the price level under control. Its success in curbing monetary 
inflation by stopping deficit financing. streamlining its financial _proce- 
dures and restoring financial discipline, has restored confidence in the 
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monetary stability of the country. The rationalisation of fiscal policies 
and stringent budgetary control of expenditure have mopped up excess 
purchasing power. The healthy monetary situation was accompanied by 
higher domestic production and enlarged imports which relieved the 
supply position considerably. Although the full benefit of these measures 


e 


was not passed on to the consumer, prices in many sectors have eased. 


Another measure which ts likely to have a salutary effect on the 
price level is the armouncement by the President of Pakistan on April 1, 
1964, of an allocation of Ks. 12.5 crores in foreign exchange for imports 
of a number of essential consumer coods, industrial raw materials and 


machinery. 


In relation to food the Government has contivued its policy of 
releasing wheat stocks to the market at the fixed rate of Rs. 15 per 
maund to keep prices within limits. Because of the poor kharif crop, 
however, the price of indigenous wheat has shown a tendency 
to rise than last year. ‘This tendency has been further aggravated by 
the larger increases in the price of wheat India. 


The overall improved picture, however, conceals the fact that the 
prices of some of the daily necessities of life have been showing a ten- 
dency to rise. This 1s especially true of meat, milk, eggs, and fish. 
Lately, the rising trend in the price of fuels has also been causing 
concern. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


During the year under review the index of wholesale prices increased 
by 1 point or 1.03 per cent. This compares favourably with India, where 
the index rose by 9.7 per cent curing the year ended March 1964. 


Pakistan’s price level has snown remarkable stability during the 
last 5 years with an average annual increase in the price index of 1.2 
point. 


D 


The table below gives the iidex numbers of wholesale prices by 
eroups. 


TABLE 43 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1959-60100) 











Fyel 

Z 7 : ~ $ 
Period General Food Raw lighting Manufac- 

moareriass and tures 
lubricants 
—————— 2 —— ae a SS Rn 
{957-56 a 7 e553 32-78 103-19 99-18 102-13 
mf = [eee ert = eee le ae rn = 

1955-59 i .. yates Cea oe 101-09 26: 96 
1959-50 .. - os bees 1G8- Go 1Oo- OG ¢0-06 100° CC 
{960-61 .. ' : 15395 100° $9 119-15 99-71 Ot 
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Period General Food Raw | lighting M antufac- 
material and tures 
lnbricants 
1962-63 .. 104-80 104-92 105-06 98-96 104-92 
*1963-64 105-83 105-82 {05:92 104-44 106-04 
1963-64 
July 108-38 109-51 104-66 104-53 106-85 
August 108-87 110: 38 104-35 104-45 106: 26 
September 108-83 110: 29 104.79 104-46 1O5°9 
October 108-07 109: 32 104-72 140-42 105: 62 
November 107+ 26 107:82 106: 36 104: 59 105-76 
December 102-70 100-70 108-85 104-48 106: 64 
January 101°31 99:21 108: 80 104-24 105-80 
February 101-04 99°34 104: 81 104: 35 105-41 
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*Average for 8 months. 


It will be seen from the above table that the general index of whole- 
sale prices between 1960-61 and 1962-65 increased by only 1.81 point. 
During the last 8 months the rise was higher by 1.03 point. : 


The price trends for var:ous important col umodities are discussed 
below. | | 


WHEAT 


The price of wheat during 1993-54 was generally higher than in 
the previous season. The issue price of imported wheat was ralsed in 
West Pakistan from Rs, 14 to Rs. 15 in April 1963, and in East Pakistan 
from Rs. 12.50 to Bs. 15 per maund in November 1963. Imports of 
wheat under PL 480 were cottinued from the United States to meet the 
food gap in West Pakistan and aisc to improve the critical food situation 
in East Pakistan following serious damage to the rice crop there as a 
result of severe floods and drought. Total imports of wheat in 1962-63 
stood at 15.51 lakh tons, compared to 8.09 lakh tons in 1961-62. During 
the first nine months of 1963-64 wheat imports stood at 13.44 lakh tons, 
against 8.78 lakh tons in the same period last season. 


The average wholesale price of fair average quality wheat at Lyall- 
pur, which was quoted at Rs. +§.05 per maund in April 1905, came down 
to Rs. 13.78 per maund in May 1963 with the coming of the new wheat 
harvest in the mandis. However, by August 1983 prices started to rise. 
From Rs. 13.91 a maund in July 19635. the price ros? to Rs. 15.08 a 
maund in August 1963, and Rs. 16.14 in \ ovember and by January L964, 
st reached a new high figure of Rs. 1’. 62 per meund. In Mareh 1964 the 
price stood at Rs. 18.50 per maund, compared to Rs. 15.75 per maund 
in March 1963. 
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There were persistent reports of scarcity of atta in the market and 
of its non-availability at the Government fixed price of Rs. 15.62 per 
maund in West Pakistan. In order +o bring the situation under control, 
the Government directed the flour miiis in the province to open fair price 
shops in large numbers and to sell atta there at Rs. 16 per maund. 


In view of the high price of wheat in the present season Government 
procurement to maintain the floor price. was restricted to 85,142 tons. 
The wholesale price index for wheat (1959-60100), which had come 
down from 114.36 in 1960-61 to 106.14 in 1961-62 and to 100.51 in 
1962-63, again rose sharply and stood at 124.61 in February 1964. 


In spite of increased production and large imports, the price of wheat 
during 1963-64 maintained a rising trend, This was due to a number of 
factors. In the first place, the price of imported wheat was raised by 
Re. 1 from Rs, 14 to Rs. 15 per maund. Secondly, as a result of greater 
urbanization and large development expenditures coupled with rise in 
population, there has been some substitution in favour of wheat against 
coarse grains. Thirdly, with the relaxation on the extraction of fines, 
the production of maida and suji increased sharply, and their prices 
slumped. The mill-owners, in turn, compensated their losses by raising 
the atta price. Lastly, there have also been reports of smuggling of 
wheat across the border. 


RICE 


Pakistan experienced a serious setback in the production of rice 
during 1962-63 due to recurrence of floods anc drought in Hest Pakistan. 
The lower level of production in the face ef a high rate of population 
growth and huge development expenditure exerted considerable pressure 
on prices. With a tight world supply position for rice, the Government 
had to import wheat on a large scale to Al! the food gap and to keep the 
price of rice within. limits. A Jarge quantity of rice was aiso issued 
through a modified rationing scheme every montn at the contrelied price 
of about Rs, 22 per maund. . 


The average wholesale price of medium auality rice at Dacca, 
which stood at Rs. 31.65 per maund in June 1962 at the fag-end of the 
season when floods were interfering with supnoles. dropped with the ar- 


rival of qus crop and a liberal issue ef rice a 
godowns. The price rernained around Rs, 29.38 per maund in August 


1962, but by November for medium quai touched the record 
agai 


° 2 agp =a : i+ a 
hich figure of Rs. 33.56 per maund, against Rs, 
coarse quality, The arrival of the aman crop again eased the situation 
for a few months, and the price came cown ta Rs. Zo.84 per maund in 
> 7 my nnant sy Ofte oo my" : + 2 ay 
January 1963. Thereafter the price continued to rise unt 


it touched a now pzak of Rs. 34.00 ner meund for medium quality. 
against Rs. 29.20 per maund for coarse Guanty. 


Unlike 1962-63, the rice cron during If5-64 has heen exceptionally 
rood, East Pakisten, the main rice precucing area. harvested bumner 
ciay and aman crops. Prospects for the fare cron ere also encouracine 
ae satistactory production situation exerted a salutes; effect on price, 

Tith the coming of the @us and ania? crate: ints Pe Persie prices morvad 


{ 
consistentiy downwards. The averages wholesale price of medinn 
7 
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per maund in August with the coming of the aus crop, and with the arrival 
of aman crop to Rs. 26.28 per mauna in December. By January 1964, the 
price fell further to Rs. 94.83 per maund, and in March it was Rs. 22.81 
per maund. The all Pakistan wholesale price index for rice (1959- 
80100) rose from 95.60 in 1961-62 to 163.03 in 1962-63, but dropped 
to 80.25 in March 1964. In view of the low market prices in East 
Pakistan, the provincia] government have undertaken voluntary procure- 
ment throughout the province and compulsory procurement of the market- 
able surplus in the five-mile border belt in order to stabilise prices and 
prevent smuggling across the porder. 


Tre 


The price of tea during 1953-64 remained comparatively easy com- 
pared to 1962-63, The factors that helped to keep the price situation 
under control were an improved harvest and the government policy of 
banning exports in the face of a constantly increasing domestic demand 
and comparatively inelastic supply. The production of tea during 1963- 
G4 stood at 35 milion Ibs., compared to 52 million lbs. in 1962-63. There 
was no scarcity in the cpen market and tea was freely available at the 
prices fixed by the tea compe nies, all of whom indeed announced a number 
of wholesale and retail price reductions during the season. In spite of 
all these reductions prices Were still higher than the controlled price 
prior to April 25, 1962. The retail price of a half pound packet of one 
popular brand which was available at the controlled price of Rs, 2.88 in 
1962 was available in March 19e4 for Rs. 3.85. 


The price situation of tea at the internal auction at Chittagong 
during 1963-64 was aiso easier than in 1962-63. A comparative table 
showing prices at the intermal auction during 1963-64 and 1962-63 of 
io varieties. Broken Pekoes aid Orange Fannings, is given below. 


INTERNAL AUCTIGIN i°PRICES OF TEA 
(In rupees ret 1b.) 


= ee ee ee ree ee ee wee ee rr ee A ee ee - 
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1962-634 1963-64 
Variety aes oe eee 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 
Broken Pekoes os - es 2°95 4-00 1-90 3°20 
Orange Fannings - us re < Le, 4-30 2°a5 3°40 





— a ee oe es a me es ee 





*This excludes the auction prices at the fifst two auctions when prices Were kept 
artificially 1ow. 


The above prices exclude the excise duty of 62 paisa per Ib. 
SUGAR 


Sugar prices during 1963 and the first quarter of 1964 were generally 
higher than in 1962. In spite of the fact that home production is cons- 


tantly rising, developments in the nternational sugar situation, coupled 
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with a rising home demand, exerted some pressure on prices. The 
covernment decision in January 1964 to place sugar on export bonus 
also caused the domestic price to ise. Production of refined sugar 
during 1963 stood at nearly 2.45 lakh tons, against 1.91 lakh tons in 
1962 and 1.23 lakh tons in 1951. Although reliable statistics are not 
available, the tremendous increase in the production of sugarcane in 
recent years makes it possible that output of both desi sugar and of gur 


has also increased. However, the prices of both desi sugar and gur have 
remained high in sympathy with white sugar. 


The average wholesale 
ranged between Rs, 61.62 t 


al 


vice of white sugar at Karachi during 1963 

| 3 per maund against Rs. 53.93 to 
. The price in March 1964 stood at 
Rs, 69.72 per maund, against Rs. 53.60 per maund in March 1962. Like- 
wise, the average wholesale price of desi sugar and fair average quality 
of gur at Lahore in 1963 ranged between Rs, 41.25 and Rs. 50.50, and 
Rc 16.12 and Rs. 24.66 per maund compared to Rs. 43.00 to Rs. 48.00 
and Rs. 19.40 to Rs. 23.62 per maund respectively in 1962. Although, 
the average wholesale price of white sugar at Karachi remained high 
during the whole of 1965, there Was a clearly marked period of slump in 
September and October, wnen the price fell to Rs. 63.13 and Rs. 61.94 
ner maund respectively. ‘The price of sugar in the ration depots was also 
raised in July 1953 from Rs, 1.37 to Rs. 1.50 per seer in view of the 
government decision to raise the excise duty on sugar from Rs. 7 per 
ewt. to Es. 14 per ewt. and the raising of the general sales tax from 125 
per cent to 15 per cant. 


~~ 


Rs. 62.25 per maund in 180 


? 
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World sugar production in 1953 fel] ior the second year in suecession, 
In 1962 supply fell short of demand by 3 milion tons, and production in 
4962 was insufficient to make up this shortage. Real demand in the world 
market is creasing et the rate of 1.5 milion tons a year as a result of 
increasing nopulation ana Frisme standards of living. The sugar market 
during 1963 had seen wide speculative selling. While prics during 1962 
ranged between £20 to £24 a ton, in 1958 they twice exceeded £100, on 
May 24, when the price was 191 per ton, and again on November 1, 
+ yeached the ali time high figure of z 1Uo per ton. The factors res- 
ponsible for these high prices were severe damage to the Cuban crop by 
hurricane Flora, the raising of the U.S. import quota from 6,00,000 tons to 
+0 4 million tons for 1963 and the partial faiture of the beet crop in 
Europe. The price of sugar, has, however, come down appreciably in 
the frst quarter of 1954, and towards March, 1964 was ruling steady 
around £62 a ton. 
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COTTON CLOTH 


Cloth prices during the period under reyjew exhibited divergent 
trend. The eclined, while the prices of 
creases, Durmg Niarch 1963 to March 


gitcel the Thee Megane ao vat te 3 tbarhy Key nis Beare fi 
Less Lie pe tees in Lois Caer Citeids eo. 
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Prices of Grills and tussors imereaced at varying rates, whe the 
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yvices GF popuns end grey clovk were simost stationary. The prices of 
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nielatia Goth. Gereased by ebout 16 ner cent, The foliowing table show's 
thre trend auring the year unuer revirw 
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TABLE 45 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COTTON CLOTH (KARACHI) 


A A A 





Variety Unit 5]-3-63 2 Fail 2-63 3]-3-64 Percentage 
change 
Long Cloth Cn _ 
96000 (Dawood) .. 40 Yard 88-00 86-00 85-00 —3-4 
Cock (Dawood) Do. 59-00 57-25 66°50 —4-2 
15000 (Colony) ae Do. 63:00 61-00 59-50 H586 
D rill 
~ Satin white D.C.L.(Dawood) Yard 2°42 231 2:28 ae 
White Tussor (Valika) Do. 2°34 2 3F 2:37 +1:3 
M ulls 
8585 (Kohinoor) .. 20 Yard 20°50 19-50 = —-19-50# = —4-9 
Poplin 
H 401 (Hussain) .. Yard 1-48 1-48 1:48 
Grey Cloth 
Azad Kohinoor 54” =... Yard 1°35 1-34 1-34 er, 
Malatia | 
3-M National .. Yard 0-94 1-09 1:09 = 416-0 





*Last quoted end January, 1964, 


$$ 


The main causes of these trends were the modifications made 


last year in the rates of excise duty on cotton fabrics and increased 
exports of cotton cloth from Pakistan due to increase in export bonus 
rates. The price of some varieties declined as production expanded. 


COTTON YARN 


The price of cotton yarn during the year under review also showed 
divergent trends, some prices increased. while others fell. The  fol- 
lowing table shows -the relevant facts. 


TABLE 46 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COTTON YARN (KARACHI) 
(In rupees per bundle of 19 ibs.) 


ee 





Variety 3]+3-63 30-12-63 28-3-64 Percentage . 











change 
10/1 Haroon (Rupee) .. . 4725 19°42 19-25 + 11-6 
20/1 Bawani (Violin)... 20°25 13700 21250 4-4-9 
00/1 Habib tar) ww wee 20°50 22-00 
32/1 Dost Mohammad (Polo) .. = 26°75 26713 26°37 —1-4 
40/1 Haroon (Rupee) .. roe 30°50 30°25 30°75 +0°§ 
42/2 Firdous (Flying Horse) bs 43-00 2 38°50. —10°5 





ee 
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The major reasons for price increases were the increase in the 
rate of export bonus for cotton yarn, from 10 per cent to 15 per cent on 
December 31, 1963. The increase in exports of cotton yarn Was also 
a relevant factor. 


OILS 
Vegetable ghee 


During the first six months of the period under review the average 
annual wholesale price of vegetable oils recorded a considerable dectine. 
This was partly due to the sood cotton crop mi 1963-64 and aiso to 
larger imports of eottonseed and soyabean oils from the U.S.A. under 
PL, 480 which increased from 77 thousand tons in 1962 to 117 thousand 
tong in 1963, an increase of about 52 per cent. 

As a result of a large increase in supply there was a sharp decline 
i the wholesale prices of eottonseed of! at Karachi from Rs, 62.81 to 
Rs 53.27 per maund. This fall Was 8-50 redestsd in mustard oil 
prices, Average annual wholesale price 0: mustard oil at Karachi cec- 
lined from Rs, 73.24 per maund in 1962 to Rs. 61.33 per maund in 
1965. 


Because of a rise in the price of pure ghee end the comparatively 

low price of varaspatt ‘a term used in the eountry for ghee made from 

various oils through the precess of hydrogenation) there has been a consi- 
a 


derahle increase in the demel 4 for vanaspati. This coupled with the 
easy availability of edibie oil, has led to incrsasec eroduction of vanaspatt 


ghee, from 45 thousanz tang it TSSi to G2 thousand tons in 1962 and 

further to 82 thousand tons in 1963, an increase of 27 thousand tens 

over the period. With the steady increase in its production, there 

Las been until recently a contimuous dovmvard trend in the price of 

vanospail. The average annugl price of tanaspati at Karachi which 
i 


~- OG = aw Ae oy eas ; me. Pia te ial ro oot 4 ~~ 
was Tis, 122,25 per Maule Ui ++ caine Gown to Rs. 110.00 per maund 
= f 1 
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To monthly average wholesale price of udncspati ghee packed in 
laege container (35 Ib. tin} came dovn from Rs. 53.00 per tin in 
March 1952 to Rs. 50.00 per tin im March 1962 and further to Rs. 39.50 
per tin in March 1983. In Mareh 1864, however, it was priced at 
Rs. 45.00. The trend in the monthly everage wholesale price of 35 1b. 
“ing at Karachi since “G81 can ve seen from the following table. 


TABLE 47 
MONTHLY AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OF VEGETABLE 


Gice CKARACHI) 
(in rupees per tin of 35 [bs,) 


ee = 2 er Cees ee ae ee er a tee eee eee 
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Month jO6! 7069 1963 1964 


January = ie ae ~ S300 S26 40-00 44-00 
February si si < - Shaw SE-09 39-50 45-00 
March a 1% = ie oye SOU 39-50 45-00 


eA mf, oar! * - 
7 i sf: Rat 39°40 _ 
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Month 196] 1962 1963 
May a s% i 3 53°00 50-00 39° 59 
June - T ae ae 53-00 50°00 40°60 
July 3 3 s a 53°00 46°87 40°50 
August is i - es 53-00 46°00 29°30 
September .. oe i os 50°00 47°00 39°00 
October ss aa i ‘ 50-00 41-38 38°75 
November .. ae ae 5000 41°50 38-00 
December .. i : 5 50:00 41°50 38°00 


nn a 


It will be seen from the above table that monthly average whole- 
sale price of vegetable ghee at Karachi from January 1961 onward 
maintained a continuous downward trend until December 1963. After 
that, however, the price increased fo some extent but is still lower 
than that fixed by the government in 1961. 


OTHER CONSUMER GOODS 


The prices of most consumer goods increased during the vear 
1963-64. For instance, the price of paper and paper products increas- 
ed by 2.5 per cent, the price of cycie tyres and t ubes manufactured in 
Pakistan remained unchanged, but the price of imported tyres and 
tubes of vehicles increased by about 75 per cent. Shpper (water 
proof) Bata recorded a decline of about 25 per cent. Toilet soap 
prices increased by about 9 per cent. Cigarette prices increased by 
about 10 per cent and the price of impor fed tobacco by about 25 per 
cent. 


Prices of some consumer goods in January 1965 and January 1%t4 
with pereentage changes are shown in a table below. 


TABLE 48 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES oF SELECTED GENERAL CONSUMER GOODS 
AT KARACHY 





ee 


Item Ci:it January January Percentége 
pee? it td change 





Paper and Paper Products 
White printing 20” x 30" 24 ths. Ib. 1°13 is +2°7 


White imitation art 2 ee % Pyss 1°35 +2°3 
Rubber Manufacture: 


Bata Mazbcot evcie tyre a .. Dezen 87-CO €7 CC 


LE TT 














Item Unit January January Percettoge 
1963 1964 change 
eee ee a 
Bata Mazboot cycle tubes .. 7 Dozen 37°50 37°50 re 


Auto tyres and tubes 
6-00 16 Cover Dunlop (6 ply) .. Each 143°37 154-26 -7°6 


6:00 x Tube as . = 9 15°56 16°72 +1 s 


Leather Manufacture 


Every body leather shoe (410 size) .. Pair 13°72 13°72 oe 
Sunder slipper (Bata) water proof (3-16 » 3°40 2°54 —25°3 
size), 
Soap 
Life buoy 6 oz, cake ee .. Dozen 5-48 SH +53 
Lux + si “a ee 3 6°13 6°13 ‘3 
Cigarettes 
Scissors ee ar bs .. 1000 26°80 29° 35 +9°5 


Imported tobacco 


Capstan Navy Cut (medium) .. -. ab: 47°63 59-09 94-1 








— 
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It will be seen that the prices of imported consumer goods have 
mnereased more than the prices of local manufactured consumer zoods. 
There are several causes for these increases, one being the modifica- 
Hons made in excise and custom duties in the budget for the year 
1963-64, and another the placing of some items on the import ust. 
under the Export Bonus Scheme. Some prices have fallen because 
production has increased. 


Average retail prices of many local essential consumer goods also 
rose. The price of firewood (Babul) in Karachi recorded an increase 
of 16 paisa per maund between January 1963 and January 1964, trom 
Rs, 3.57 to Rs. 3.73 per maund, whereas that of kerosene oil declined 
from 17 paisa a pint in Januarv 1965 to 14 paisa in January 1964. 
Complaints have, however, been made in both provinces about the non- 
availability of kerosene oit at the prices fixed by the oil companies, and 
dealers are said to have charged prices substantially higher than thzse 
fixed by the companies. 


Tt is understood that one important reason for the non-availability 
of kerasene oil to the ordinary consumer is that supplies are cornered 
tg mix it with diesel ou, as the price of Kerosene now is cheaper then 
diesel, Such a mixture mas a definitely harmful effect on machinery. 


Meat prices (niuttoe 3) in Karachi rose ‘nom Fs, 2.66 per seer in 
Tanuary 1983 to Rs. 2.00 per seer it Jouumary 1484. and further to 
me 3.41 per seer in Marcn 1Y04. 46 vetail price. of mutton at Lanore 
and Rawalpind: in Maren 1964 were Fs. 356 and Rs. 3.d1 per seer 
respectively ; at Dacca the price was Rs. 2.0 per seer. 
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COST OF LIVING 


In March 1963 the cost of living figures for Karachi and Narayangan] 
stood at 129, an increase of 1 point at Narayanganj and a decrease of 2 
points at Karachi in comparison with March 1962. At Lahore the cost 
of living index for March 1963 stood at 123, a decline of 5 points from 
March 1962. By the end of March 1964 the cost of living index for 
Karachi had increased to 133 and for Lahore and Narayanganj to 152 
and 131 respectively. | 


The general cast of living index for Karachi went up from 130 in 
Apri! 1963 to 131 in July 1963. The increase was mainly due to an 
jncrease of 1 point in the ‘food’ group, from 142 to 143 and ‘miscel- 
Janeous’ group which increased from 111 to 112. The ‘fuel and lighting ’ 
group and ‘bedding, clothing and footwear’ group, remained constant at 
145 and 114 respectively. In December 1963, however, the genera! cost 
of living index in Karachi came down to 130 mainly due to a decline of 
2 points in ‘food’ group from 143 to 141. ‘Bedding, clothing and 
footwear’ group and ‘ miscellaneous’ group remained constant at 114 and 
112 respectively. ‘Fuel and lighting’ group, however, increased by 
10 points between July and December 1963. 


At Lahore the general cost of living index declined sharply from 126 
in April 1963 to 120 in June 1963, This decline was mainly due to a fall 
in the ‘food’ group, from 128 to 117. This movement was mainly due to 
the decline in the price of wheat, the main food item in West Pakistan, 
with the coming into the market of the new wheat harvest. After that, 
however, the general cost of living index started rising, and stood at 125 
in December, 1963, 1 point less than in April 1963. Between April 1963 
and December 1963 the ‘food’ group declined from 128 to 126, ‘ bedding, 
clothing and footwear’ from 104 to 101. ‘ Miscellaneous’ group declined 
from 162 to 161. but ‘ fuel and lighting’ group increased from 103 to 106. 
In March 1964 the index stood at 132. 


The general cost of living index for industrial workers in Narayan- 
ganj, which stood at 130 in April 1963, rose to 140 in August but dropped 
to 131 towards the end of the year. 


Between April and August 1963 the index for the ‘food’ group 
increased from 123 to 134 and for ‘fuel and lighting’ group from 156 
to 182. ‘Bedding, clothing and footwear’ group remained constant at 140 
and ‘miscellaneous’ group declined from 208 to 201. 


In anticipation of the budget proposals the general price level started 
rising towards the end of May and the peak was reached in July ; later 
the price level stabilized and a declining trend was noticed. 


Another contributing factor in the rising cost of living was the havoc 
caused by the cyclone in May 1963 in which a substantial quantity of 
standing rice crop was damaged in the Chittagong, Sylhet, Noakhali and 
Mymensingh areas. Free distribution cf wheat was taken in hand in the 
flood affected areas. together with other remedial measures. Between 
January and September 1963 about 103 thousand tons of wheat were 
distributed free of cost, and about 40 thousand tons of wheat were 
allotted under works programme for distribution among labourers as 
payment of half of their wages in kind. _ Ail these measures helped in 
bringing the cost of living down in East Pakistan. 


The general cost of living index in December at Narayanganj stood 
at 131, 9 points lower than in August 1963, the highest reached during 
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the year. The ‘food’ and ‘fuel and lighting’ groups indices were both 
lower by 10 and 8 points than in August 1963, and stood at 124 and 174 
respectively. The indices for the ‘bedding, clothing and footwear’ group 
at 126, and the ‘miscellaneous’ group at 198 were 14 and 7 points res- 
pectively lower than the highest reached for these two groups during the 
year in July 1963. 


The changes in the cost of living indices for industrial workers at 
Karachi, Lahore and Narayanganj from March 1962 to March 1964 can 
be seen from the following table. 


TABLE 49 
Cost OF LIVING INDICES FoR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
(Base: April 1948—March 1949 = 100) 


eee 


SS 





Centre March June Sept. Dee. March June Sept. Dec. March 
1962 1962 1962 1962 1963 1965 = =6.1963 1968 1964 


A 


Karachi as 13] 129 127 127 129 131 130 130 135 
Narayangan} 128 133 133 131 129 136 =: 135 131 13] 
Lahore os 128 118 119 12] 123 i120 124 125 132 
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Consumers price index 














The indices of cost of living given above relate only to the cost of 
living of low categories of industrial workers whose income does not 
exceed Rs. 100 per month. Another consumer’s price index is also 
prepared which covers persons with income up to Rs. 240 per month. 


This index also rose, from 116 in January 1963 to 118 in April, and 
further to 121 in June 1963. It fell to 119 in December 1963, and in 
March, 1964 stood at 120. The trend in the consumers price index for 


i. 


the last two years can be seen from the following table, 


TABLE 30 
ONSUMERS Price INDEX 


Housing 
Year/month | General Food Clothing and M iscella- 
and household neous 
footwear —_ opera- 
tlans 
1962 
March opt 7 17 133 123 102 97 
June ze va be 133 et 102 97 
September... 2 Nis 130 }22 102 97 
December é 125 12} 1¢? o7 
1363 
March 2 7 oe 122 4 102 99 
fune a5 id es 40 | a 102 100 
September... bo iy 136 120 102 100 
December .. 7 jit Js ‘ea 104 1C0 
1604 
March 33 ‘4 jib oa Tae 10} 10] 





—_ 
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The table shows that in Aiarch 1962 the consumers price index was 
La) ae. mt tL = . + “a = = an “ * es eee a | “71 

5 points above the index for Marca L963. 
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CHAPTER VUI 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The development of a country’s transport system is both an index 
and a pre-requisite of its economic growth. There is a close relation- 
ship between the volume of transport and the level of economic activity 
because each depends upon the other ; an adequate and efficient system of 
transport is essential for the success of any plan of economic development. 


The transport patterns of East and West Pakistan differ greatly. 
In West Pakistan, there is a fairly well-developed railway system sup- 
plemented increasingly by road transport, while in East Pakistan the prin- 
cipal carriers are railways and inland waterways, the latter being the 
backbone of the transport system, handling about three-fourths of the 
total internal traffic of the province. 


PLAN OBJECTIVES 


Keeping in view the transport needs and the communications pattern 
of the country, the Second Plan laid down the following principal ob- 
jectives in the transport and communications sector. 


Gi) to rehabilitate the Pakistan Railways by .ontinued replace- 
ment of rolling stock and other equipment, improvement of 
line capacity by removal of traffic bottlenecks and moderni- 
zation of signalling facilities ; 


(ii) to develop the existing ports in both East and West Pakistan 
by providing additional landing facilities, craft and other 
equipment ; 


(111) to increase the shipping fleet to cope with the passenger- 
cum-cargo traffic between East and West Pakistan and _ to 
increase country's share in international shipping ; 

(iv) to set up a Maritime Marine Academy at Chittagong for 
providing training facilities in nautical surveying and radio 
Operation ; 


(v) to provide better navigation facilities on the inland waterways 
of East Pakistan ; 


(vi) to improve the existing roads and to construct new ones 
throughout the country ; 


(vii) to improve airport facilities and increase the frequency and 
scope of air services ; 


(vili) to set up 1,300 new post offices throughout the country ; 
(ix) to install 45,700 new telephones throughout the country ; and 


(x) to improve and expand the existing broadcasting facilities to 
both East and West Pakistan. 


RAILWAYS 
East Pakistan 


At the end of March 1964, the Pakistan Eastern Raihway had a 
track mileage of 2,600 and route mileage of 1,713. During the first 
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8 months of the current year (July 1963-—-February 1964), the passenger 
and freight revenues amounted to Rs. 4.91 crores and Rs. 8.o¢ crores 
respectively which, on an annual basis, Was substantially higher than 
last year’s total of Rs. 7 11 crores and Rs. 11.11 crores. 


The following figures indicate the progress in the rehabilitation of 
the Pakistan Eastern Railway. 


TABLE 51 


REHABILITATION. OF P.E. RAILWAY 


1960-65 1960-61  Pereentage 


Item Plan to of target 
target 1962-63 achieved 
results 


Mileage of railrenewals.. - ne - 207 137 66 
Mileage of sleeper renewals TT 398 40) 
Wagons (M.G.) -- i ai 7 4,793 2,156 : 45 
Wagons (B.G,)_ .. e ~ fo 1,044 765 73 
Diesel iocomotives (M.G.) «. a - = 43 15 33 
Diesel locomotives (B.G.) a 4% - 14 Nil 

3 Nil 


Diesel jocomotives (N.G.) 








en — ee ee _ 


In addition, orders were placed for 44 diesel locomotives, 363 Car- 
riages, 12 rail cars and trailers, and 2.916 wagons, which are expected 
to be supplied during the period 1963-64 and 1964-69. 


A detailed survey Was carried out in respect of the Bholaganj- 
Chhattak Ropeway project, which aimed at meeting the annual demand of 


bailast and shingle required by the provincial government ana the 
Pakistan Eastern Railway. 


The Narsinghdi-Madangan) railway project was designed to connect 
‘amportant industrial centres on the right bank of Sitalakhya River. The 
location survey of this project was compteted, the land acquisition pro- 
ceedings were taken UP and the earth-werk for the railway embankment 
started. Of the 1,634 railway quarters to he constructed, 718 quarters 
were completed and work on the remaining quarters is im progress. 
Work on the strengthening of bridges progressed satisfactorily. 


The Dacea re-alignment (vailway} project was designed to remove 
the existing bottlenecks to yoad traffic on the présent location of the 


railway track and the ‘acca railway statien. The diversion between 
Tongi and Gandaria cations was opened tc goods traffic from June 1962. 


The work on building a modem railwar sigtion at Dacca Is in progress. 


sas 
Future Programme 


| Besiaes acquisition Of additional rolung stock and provision of 
improved signalling facilities, some of ihe proyects of the P.E. Ra:way 
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included in their development programme are: 


(a) Dacca realignment, involving diversion of the railway line 
between Tejgaon and Gandaria stations : 


(b) Construction of a 28-mile long metre gauge line between 
Narsinghdi and Madanganj ; 


(c) Construction of a 20-mile long metre yauge line between 
Kurigram and Chilmari. 


West Pakistan 


At the end of June 1963 the track mileage of P.W.R. was 7,538 and 
route mileage 5,326. 


The progress in the rehabilitation of the Pakistan Western Railway, 
decentralised from July 1, 1962, was as follows. 


; TABLE 52 
REHABILITATION OF P.W. RAILWAY 





—— ee 


1960-65 1960-61 Percentage 


ftem Plan to of 
target 1962-63 farget 
Results achieved 
Mileage of railrenewals _... . «2054 503 40 
Mileage of sleeper renewals 6 ua - 1,779 615 35 
Wagons(B.G.).. ay a i rs 8,514 5,958 70 
Wagons (B,G.).. as = i £3 100 100 100 
Diesel locomotives (B.G,) .. an 4 - 140 53 38 


Diesel locomotives (M,.G.) .. is is si 15 10 67 


Besides, orders were placed for 82 diesel locomotives, 290 carriages 
and 554 wagons. These supplies are expected during the period 1963-64 
and 1964-65. 


The Karachi Circular Railway project was taken up for execution in 
1960. Its first phase progressed satisfactorily ; the track was laid, the 
construction of railway stations and foot over-bridges were completed and 
the line opened to goods traffic on January 27, 1963. Construction of 
road over-bridges was in progress and the remaining works are expected 
to be completed by the end of the Plan period. A workshop with a re- 
paring capacity of 300 diesel locomotives is being established at Rawal- 
pindi. 

The Ayub Bridge over the River Indus was opened to traffic. A new 
bridge near Wazirabad and the Sunni Bridge on Daudkhel-Jand Section 
of the Pakistan Western Railway were completed. Centralised traffic 
control (CTC) was introduced between Karachi and Landhi. 

Future Programme 

During the remaining two years of the Second Plan, i.e., 1963-64 
and 1964-65, two new projects are the construction of a 48.52 miles link 
from Kot Adu to Dera Ghazi Khan and the conversion of 41.5 miles 
link of the Hyderabad—Mirpur Khas section from metre-gauge to 
broad-gague. Detailed review of engineering and traffic surveys of 
these two projects were carried out to bring their costs up-to-date and to 


assess their latest traffic potential. A token provision for the two projects 
has been made in the budget. 
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In the rolling stock programme, provision has been made tor the 
procurement of 20 B.G. diesel electric locomotives, 24 B.G. diesel rail- 
cars, 60 B.G. trailers, 142 B.G. Bogie passenger carriages, 38 other 


coaching vehicles and 2,012 B.G. wagons. 


In addition, the railway programme meludes provision on certain 
sections of tokenless block working and relay interlocking, remodelling 
of yards and reconstruction of station buildings, renewal of rajl and 


rehabilitation of truck etc. 


The future programme lays particular emphasis on the provision of 
amenities to lower class passengers. These included construction of 
shelters and waiting rooms at 20 stations and electric water coolers for 
drinking water and other allied amenities at a large number of stations. 


ROADS 


At the time of Independence, only 10 per cent of the surface roads 
in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent fell to the share of Pakistan. These 
roads were constructed primarily to serve defence needs. In West 
Pakistan, however, the transport systetm was to facilitate food exports, 
while in East Pakistan ho emphasis was laid on road transport. In 
any case, the transportation system such as it was, was antiquated and 
practically worn out. The need for modernization and for expanding 
the system was recognized in both the First and the Second Plans. 
During the First Plan, emphasis was laid on improving the worn out 
and damaged roads. Roughly Rs. 40 crores were spent during the First 


Pian. 


At the end of the First Plan, it was realized that whereas the pro- 
gress of the transport sector Was satisfactory, there was little co- 
ordination between various means of transport. To rationalise the 
existing means of transport, comprehensive transport survey of both East 
and West Pakistan Was sponsored by the Government of Pakistan. ‘The 
reports for both Wings have been received. They give detailed infor- 
mation about the physical and economic aspects of various modes of 
transportation and contain recommendations for eo-ordinated develop- 
ment. Both the syrveys recommend a twenty-year programme of 
development. For roads, during the Second Plan, an expenditure of 
Pes 54.8 crores for East Pakistan and Rs. 128.7 crores for West Pakistan 
has been proposed. While making these recommendations, the develop- 
ment of other modes of transportation, such as waterways in East 


Pakistan has also been taken into consideration, 


Road construction problems in the two Wings of Pakistan differ 
greatly because of the terrain, climatic conditions, rainfall and 
recurrence of floods. Whereas, in East Pakistan eonstruction of roads 
is real problem because of excessive rainfall, short working season, high 
embankments, innumerable river crossings and shortage of construction 
maierials, the conditions in West Pakistan are better in this respect 
except in certain areas. 


The development of transportation in general and of roads and road 
ransport in particular 1s considered tc be a wre-requisite for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and maustty,, and for the opening up of new areas 


7 


not at present accessivle. The Second Pian provided Rs, 54.0 crores for 
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the development of roads. This provision was subsequently revised us 
follows. 
TABLE 53 
ROAD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


(In crere rupees) 








Region Original Revised 
(a) East Pakistan - - 7 “s a 25.0 25.0 
(b) West Pakistan . 25.0 25.0 
(c)-Central Government areas. ae . 4.5 —«663 
Total - 54.5 56.3 





In order, however, to achieve the physical target laid down in the Plan 
and to accommodate certain additional works, it is expected that this 
total provision will be increased by about Rs. 10 crores, thus bringing 
the total expenditure to be incurred during the Second Plan to about 
Rs. 66.3 crores. 


The Second Plan envisages the completion of 740 miles of on-going 
and 130 miles of new works, i.¢., a total of 870 miles. By the end 
of the second year of the Plan, 302 miles of roads had been completed. 
Progress was maintained during 1962-63 and it is hoped that the Plan 
target will be met in this sector. The annual allocation and expenditure 
on roads in East Pakistan has been as follows. 


TABLE 54 
EXPENDITURE ON ROADS IN EAST PAKISTAN 


(In crore rupees) 


—aee ee es ee ees os 





Year Allocation Expenditure 
1960-61 - .. : a 7 . 46 4.9 
1961-62 - ” ” - . 4.5 6.5 
1962-63- = o se ‘ - 6.1 se 
1963-64. 7 7 z ” . 3. ee 10.0 

(estimated) 


rer, ~~ we rr a se eee 
CS Ean 


- The increase in expenditure incurred is due to the diversion of 
certain tinused funds from other sectors to road works and this trend 
is likely to continue. It is certain that in order to achieve the physical 
target, an increase in the present allocation of funds is inevitable. In 
addition, a considerable amount is expected to be spent on the repair of 


road warks badly damaged by floods and cyclones. 

An outstanding development fn road sector in East Pakistan is the 
initiation of feasibility studies of about 1,200 miles of trunk roads. 
Three foreign consulting firms have practically completed economic and 
engineering feasibility study reports. It is proposed to carry out a. 
thorough technical examination and submit suitable projects to inter- 
national agencies for financing, sonie of which are favourably disposed to - 
this project. - . aes 7 . , 


tye | 
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In addition to the physical target laid down in the Second Plan, an 
enlarged road programme in East Pakistan has also been prepared. ‘This 
programme envisages the construction of a two-lane highways between 
Dacca and Chittagong and between Comilla and Sylhet, widening of 
Dacca-Narayangan} road, and construction of a large number of second- 
ary roads. It also provides for the acquisition of modern construction 
equipment. The total estimated cost of Comilla-Sylhet and Dacca- 
Chittagong road is estimated at Rs. 25 crores. 


Some of the main roads completed in Hast Pakistan include Dacca- 
Chittagong road, Khulna-Jessore road, Dacca-Mymensingh road ; while 
bridges on major rivers are expected to be in operation by early 1969. 
With the completion of other arterial roads during this Plan period, the 
transportation system of the province would be much improved. 


In West Pakistan, the total mileage of roads, new construction and 
improvement, to be completed during the Second Plan is about 3,500 miles. 
By the end of the third year of the Plan, about 1,000 miles had been 
completed, and work was in progress on 900 miles. The annual allocation 
and expenditure on road work in West Pakistan has been as follows. 


TABLE 5) 


EXPENDITURE ON ROADS IN WEST PAKISTAN 
(In crore rupees) 


a 


Year Allocation Expenditure 
am a 
1960-61 bs i i ae ss & oe 5.0 he 
1961-62 a wi ‘ a Ss ae rey ee 
1962-63 ni s a8 x - as 2 5.5 <P | 


1963-64 : 7.2 6.9 
(estimated) (estimated) 


-————— 











ae 
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A significant development in West Pakistan has been the initiation 
of work on the new highway connecting Karachi and Hyderabad. The 
topographical survey and certain preliminary investigations of the route 
via Thano Bulla Khan have been completed. A firm of foreign con- 
sultants has prepared an engineering and economic feasibility report. 
This highway, when completed, would provide a direct link between 
Kurachi and Hyderabad and would reduce the present distance by about 
95, to 30 miles. It would initially be constructed as a two-lane highway 
with provision for its eventual development to a four-lane. 


Road transport in West Pakistan is developing So rapidly that road 
construction has not been able to keep pace with it. Besides improve- 
ment of arterial roads, emphasis is being laid on developing road research 
Facilities in the Province. 


The ports have been handling trafic much In excess of their designed 
capacities. Whereas the Plan targat for the handling capacities at 
zarachi, Chittagong and Chaina ports were 5.8 muon tons, 2.5 miflien 
tons and 1 million ton respectively, the actual traffic handled in 1962-63 


was 6.4 million tons. 3.2 milion tors anf 1.5 milion ton respectively. 








——— 
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The project relating to the development of Chalna Anchorage pro- 
eressed steadily. Additional crafts, equipment, shore installations, roads, 
storage facilities and office and residential accommodation were peing 
provided. Works relating to the construction of an embankment for 
fresh water reservoir, workshop building, rest house, Harbour Master's 
office, a tube-well with a high service tank and 25 staff quarters were 
completed. A loan agreement for $3.6 million was negotiated in May 
4963 and it is hoped that the project will be completed by the end of the 
Plan period. 


The project of reconstruction of 13 berths at East Wharves relating 
to the renovation of Karachi port is nearing completion. This project. 
is expected to raise the handling capacity of these berths by about 30 per 
cent. Another project, relating to the construction of a sea-wall and. 
reclamation of land at Korangi for the Pakistan Refinery was taken up in 
4961. The seawall with the protective embankment and about 85 per 
cent. of the reclamation of land for the Refinery were completed by June 
1, 1963. Out of 12 blocks of 5&4 quarters to be constructed, four blocks 
of 128 quarters were completed at Keamari and Manora and work on the 
remaining blocks is in progress. 


The congestion and other problems of the port of Chittagong were 
studied by a United States expert whose report is recciving attention. 
One fast patrol launch and two barges were acquired. In addition, a pilot 
launch and a buoy lifting and mooring vessel are under construction in 
the Karachi Shipyard, while a twin screw suction hopper dredger is under 
construction in Japan. Facilities for night navigation were provided and 
equipment for inward night navigation ordered. About 15 per cent work 
of the river training project was completed and staff quarters were 
constructed. 


INLAND WATER TRANSPORT (LW.T.) 


Water transport is the major means of transportation in East Pak- 
istan, and in certain areas, the only means of communication. At present 
it spreads over about 5,000 miles of perennial and seasonal navigable 
waterways, comprising the Jower reaches of the Ganges, the Brahmaputra 
and the Meghna Rivers which form one of the mightiest deltas of the 
world, | 


In East Pakistan, a land of rivers, water transport has lately been 
assigned an important role in the development of the province, though 
‘n the earlier years it was -somewhat neglected. The reason for this 
neglect was that unlike the other media of transport, c.¢.. the Railways, 
the inland water transport sector was entirely in private hands. More- 
over, almost the enfire mechanized sector was controlled by a few forelgn 
private enterprises who regarded the development of port, terminal, land- 
ing facilities, and the ancillary services as adjuncts to profit motives. | 


The planned effort for the development of this most important sector 
of transportation really began with the establishment of the East Pak- 
istan Inland Water Transport Authority in November 1958. 
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Inland Water Transport Authority (1959—63) 


The expenditure on the development of Inland Water Transport 
(IWT) was Rs. 20 lakhs up to 1938-99 against a total allocation of Rs. 8.3 
crores in the First Plan (1955-56 to 1959-60). 


The Second Plan (1960-61 to 1964-65) provided for Rs. 6.25 crores 
from Government resources, against a total allocation of Rs. 9 crores 
for investment in the semi-public sector of WT. The 19 approved 
schemes which are presently being uplemented by the IWT in the semi- 
public sector involve a total investment of Rs. 15.29 crores {some of 
these schemes are undergoing revision, which will raise total investment 
to Rs. 15.70 crores). ‘The total estimated cost of all the on-going schemes, 
including the 3 unapproved ones, amounts to Rs. 18.04 crores. The 
IWT private sector has already committed total investment of Rs. 17.52 
crores, including a foreign exchange component of Rs. 9.49 crores, against 
a total Second Plan allocation of Rs. 14 crores (for constitution and 
other details of the I.W.T.A., the Economic Survey for 1962-63 may be 
referred to). 


The IWTA has completed about S00 miles of detailed hydrographic 
surveys, 1,318 miles of survey's slong the axis of waterways, and 2,697 
miles of sounding lines, including repeat surveys. About 1,396 miles of 
waterways have been equipped with modern navigational aids, facilitating 
day and night navigation. The number of river stations has gone up from 
1,059 to 1,380, an increase of 30 per cent. 


The number of IWTA routes “yeroeased from 124 to 246, an increase 
of 98 per cent. The perennial and seasonal route mileage increased by 
70 per cent, from 2,882 to 4.913 miles. With the establishment of 141 
new IWT companies, their total number has increased by 77 per cent. 
Daily ton-miles increased by 39 per cent from 6.6 lakhs to 9.2 lakhs. 
Daily passenger miles rose by 52 per cent, from 26 to 35 lakh miles. 


The total number of powersd crafts increased by 58 per cent, front 
591 to 932 and of dumb crafts by 12 per cent, from 661 1o 738. The 
passenger capacity of motor vessels rose by 127 per cent, from 36,942 to 
83.877 and the total passenger capacity of powered crafts by 68 per cent 
from 86,663 to 1,15,598. | 


The Brake Horse Power of the fleet registered a 4 per cent increase 
c te use e t 5 ade ee 
fram 935,128 to 1,38.411 wits. 


- 
a 


Improvements in navigations: facilities accomplished by the IWTA 
have made possible an increase of over 40 per cent in the average annual 


turreover of inland cargo shipminc. The increase in the average turn- 
over of inland shipping (a2. carzo plus bassenger) 1s, however, more 


impressive. ‘Twenty-three Hew mecium ang small size boat-building yards 
vere added to the then existing 2 Yards, resurting In an increase of 255 
per cent. - : - 
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‘The index of passenger fares had risen from 100 in 1946-47 to 190 
by 1958, and that of freight rates from 100 to 247. The sharp upward 
trend of the rating structure was not only arrested but actually reversed 
with a fall of 614 per cent in fares, 27% per cent in jute and 1215 per 
cent in coal. Rates remained at that level till 1963 when increases of 
1214 per cent on launch fares and of 7 per cent on special rates for cargo 
were authorized because of the increase of duty on diesel. 


The construction of modern terminal facilities for passengers and 
cargo at the 5 principal river ports at Dacca, Narayanganj, Chandpur, 
Barisal and Khulna is well under way. The programme includes cons- 
truction of jetties, mechanical cargo handling equipment, quay walls, 
passenger sheds, and warehouses etc. Coastal services for inter-island 
communication had been disrupted in 1959, and virtually closed down in 
1960. Four river-cum-sea golng passenger-cargo vessels, four LCTS for 
daily through services between Barisal and Chittagong, and inter-island 
shuttle services up to Cox’s Bazar have been ordered and will be in 
operation by mid-1964, 


Ferry services to transport cars, trucks, cargo, and passengers have 
already been introduced to link with the Dacca-Chittagong road, Before 
June 1964 all the other services will be in operation, thus connecting the 
entire net work of highways. 


The IWTA has provided the umbrella to the IWT private sector by 
preparing and processing feasibility studies and arranging foreign credits 
and cash import licences for their requirements of fleet rehabilitation, 
modernization, dieselization and augmentation, and also for dockyards and 
slipways. 


The IWTA annual revenue receipts have gone up from zero to Rs. 34 
lakhs in 1963-64, and are estimated to reach Rs. 1.84 crore by 1969-70. 
The IWTA earns about two-thirds of its conservancy and _ pilotage 
revenues in foreign exchange from the Indian transit traffic. The IWTA 
is now equipped with a buoy-laymg-despatch-cum-fire-fighting vessel, 
a fleet of 17 survey and inspection launches, survey equipment, and a 
servicing workshop at Barisal. 


Tio British Sterling Companies, namely, the R.S.N. and I.G.N.R. 
whose accounts had remained integrated with the Indian fleet have 
completely separated their accounts and transferred all their assets at a 
written-down book value to a new Pakistani Rupee Co. known as the 
PRS Ltd., with which the E. B. Railway Flotilla has been merged. The 
modernization programme of this company, which involves an invest- 
ment of Rs. 4 crores during the current Plan, includes provision for 


modern pusher tugs and barge flotillas, passenger ships, hydrofoils and 
hovercrafts. 


IWT Development Programme 1960-65 


The Second Plan provided Rs. 23 crores for the development of 
Inland Water Transport in East Pakistan, of which Rs. 9 crores were 


allocated to the semi-public sector and Rs. 14 crores to the private 
sector. 


IWT Semi-public Sector 


Of the revised Second Plan allocaticn of Rs. 9 crores for the develop- 
ment of the IWT semi-public sector, Rs, 6.25 crores were to be spent 
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from the Government's own resources. The distribution of this allocation 
is as follows. 


TABLE 56 


ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURE TO LW.T.A. FROM GOVERNMENT'S 
OWN RESOURCES 


0-15 


Completion of works in progress i ¥ ea re 
Development of inland Tiver ports ae 7 - i le23 
Development of launch landing stations .. os - ny 0:16 
Research and Development Cenire aA A oe i Q:10 
Facilities for river conservaney and Aid ta Navigalianetc. .. - 0-40 
Technical training scheme for Wi 0-10 
Provision for workshop 0:02 
Building at 10 river ports bi Pe a or - 0°12 
Development of tele-communicanons for IWT - wk 0:05 
Dredging of navigation channels 2°90 
Provision for ferries at yariaus Places 1,00 
im | ll 


re a = EN RE IE in ee 8 oe ee S eaeche a a) ae. — —— ote ee 


The IWTA has prepared d velopment schemes in the semi-public 
cactor involving 4 total investment of Rs. 15.04 crores. It is also process- 
ing additional schemes to be undertaken during the last year of the 
Second Plan imvolving over fs. 2 crores. 


PAKISTAN INTER ATIONAL AIRLINES ( PLA.) 


The operational activities of Pakistan international Airlines progres- 
sed satisfactorily during Aprij—December, 1463. It has mainly been a year 


of consolidation. A mew point—Mangla-—wwas added to West Pakistan 
domestic net work. A new Cre of Civil Aviation started with the intro- 
duction of helicopter operation in East Pakistan. A number of far off 
places have been brought closer by the helicopter link. More places will 
he added to helicopter networs %S the traffic develops. In the interest 
of national development, the fares On helicopter services have been 
kept low. The losses incurred cn these services will be met from PIA’s 
own resources. 

Total number of echoduled departures during Aprii—December 1963 
ctond at 17.222 as against 15,502 in Aprii—December 1962. Despite the 
yicreage in the activity, 2 hich standard of regularity was maintained— 
ST por cent ol all flights om Ue entire network of PIA operated on time 
op within 15 minutes of scheduie, i 





————— NT 





Commercial 


The steady growth started in the previous year was maintained ; the 
capacity rose by 6.3 per cent while the revenue loads increased by 10.2 
per cent over the corresponding period last year. The steady progress 
achieved during this period will be evident from the following comparative 
statistics, | | 


TABLE 57 


EXPANSION OF OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


LS LT oy oat YG Sy hes RM ee ee ee +. se — = + bt es ems ES Oe GS Fee, aniece SES Owe = 


Operational Activities April-Dec, April-Dec, Percent 





1962 1963 iucrease 
Capacity ton-miles flown (000) " 7” 7 69,749 | 74,135 6:28 
Revenue * - ae deg as ae 43.403 47,821 10-17 
Revenue pax carried on 7 $s o 432 485 14-92 
Reyenue pax miles ee es i “A 3,21.028 357,507 11-98 
Available seat miles - ss a oe 535,248 536,969 0-32 
Revenue miles fiown s <t a sy 8,264 7,970 fe 
Revenue hours flown ‘ - . ag 33,574 a1 .177 2 36 
Average number of employees ro - wd 7,167 7,402 oO] 
Capacity ton-miles peremployce os i 9.744 10,015 2:78 
Financial 


The financial resulis during the period under review have also shown 
steady progress over the previous period. The total operating revenue 
during April—December, 1963 stood at Rs. 15.14 crores, showing an 
increase of 15 per cent over the corresponding previous period. The 
annual accounts for 1962-63 showed an operating profit of Rs. 98.49 lakhs 
(after absorbing losses on nationa} development services). 


One of the objectives of PIA is to earn and save enough foreign 
exchange so that all its foreign exchange requirements, both for external 
and internal routes, are met from its own earnings and savings. The 
position of its foreign exchange earnings and savings has gradually 
improved over the years. During the first six months of the fiscal year 
1963-64 (July—December), PIA earned and saved more foreign exchange 
than was spent. This favourable trend is expected to continue. 


Future Plans 


The operations will be further expanded to include a number of points 
in West Pakistan as soon as suitable landing facilities are made available. 
A West Pakistan feeder services scheme, to air-link the emerging indus- 
trial towns and tourist resorts with the big business centres and district 
headquarters etc. is under active consideration and the details of the 
scheme are being worked out. In East Pakistan, the helicopter operation 
will be expanded to cover more points. 
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On the international route, the projected service to China and Japati 
‘n the Far East has started operating. On the Karachi-London route, 
additional service to Moscow began in May, 1964. Four weekly services 
between Peshawar and Kabul also started from Apri this year. Studies 
are being carried Out to assess the feasibility of services to Middle Hast 
and East Africa. | 


PAKISTAN POST OFFICES 
Postal Service 


Pakistan inherited 6,474 post offices at the time of Independence, of 
which 614 were in urban and 5.860 in rural areas. With the march “f 
time and increase in demand, the total number has been increasing 
steadily. The table below shows the increase in the number of post 
offices and the target at the end of the Second Plan period. 


TABLE DS 


NUMBER OF PosT OFFICES 


ne I eg cre re 
; | | Percent = Percent 
Regian {955 os) 1965 inerease — rnerease 


1955-60 = 1960-63 


ots Ee LE trogen ee a TIT eo een TE ee ee ee | 





Total number of Post Offices os 8.886 10,261 11,561 15 13 
East Pakistan oe ea a. 4,466 5,090 18 14 
West Pakistan 5,089 5,795 647114 12 


a re 





ce 
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During the First Plan period, 1,375 new post offices were opened of 
which 669 were in East Pakistan and 706 in West Pakistan. During the 
first two years of the Second Plan period (1960—69), the number of post 
offices increased by 513, pringing the total number of post offices to 10,774. 








Acceleration of the pace of mail has been going on since Indepen- 
dence. In 1951, the two Wings of the country were linked through an 
all-up air mail service in respect of letters, postcards, money orders and 
registered newspapers. In 1959, letters were brought within the sphere 
of this airlift scheme within each Wing. Besides, the process of 
motorising mail services in urban as well as rural areas was accelerated. 
Mechanization of postal services. wherever necessary, has also been 
introduced by the introduction of stamp selling, stamp cancelling and 
stamp imprinting machines. Some of the counter services, like money 
order booking and registration are also being mechanized. By the end 
of the Second Plan period, three electro-mechanical letter—sorting 
machines will be functioning in the country, one each at Karachi, Lahore 
and Dacca. 


Traimiag 
Six Postal Training Centres. three in each Wing (Karachi, Lahore, 
Pawalpindi in West Wing anc Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahi in East Wing) 


are functioning to impart training in postal rmethods and procedures to 
immrove the overall efficiency im tne Post Office Department. 








ee E 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
With the steady implementation of the Second Five-Year Plan 
(1960-65), telecommunication services in the country have registered 
a sizable development. The table below gives the position at the end 
of the First Five-Year Plan and the targets of the Second Plan. 
TABLE 09 


PROGRESS OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS DURING FIRST PLAN AND TARGETS FOR 
SeEcoND PLAN 





ES SL AS A SA NE a 





Percentage Percentage 
Particulars 1955 1960 1366 increase increase 
1965—60 1960—65 





Ne SS i me ee er a ie eee 


Number of telephones ss a 37,000 75,000 = 1.20,700 102 60 
East Pakistan a ot os 5,800 12,500 26,200 116 t10 
West Pakistan ie a 2 34.200 62,500 94,500 100 5] 
Number of telegraph Offices hi 040) 1 O40 1,340 id 29 
East Pakistan % - sh 260 400 $20 J] 30 
West Pakistan. . 7 580 640 820 10 28 


ee = UU 
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The progress made so far indicates that all the targets for develop- 
ment of telecommunication services setforth in the Second Plan would 
he achieved much earlier. The Department has, therefore, taken neces- 
sary steps to increase the Plan targets, to meet the growing demand for 
telecommunication services in the country. A brief account of these is 
given below. 


(i) Telephone Services. The equipped capacity of the system would 
be increased by 37,000 lines and 39,000 new telephones would be installed 
against the Plan targets of 45,700; and 177 long distance Public Call 
Offices will be opened to extend the telephone facilities in the rural areas. 
To improve the services further, the department has decided to adopt 
EMD system which is a better and faster operating switching svstem. 


(ii) Telegraph Services. With a view to improving speed and 
efficiency of telegraph services, the services of an expert under the 
Colombo Plan were obtained. The expert recommended the establish- 
ment of Telegraph Switching Centres in important cities like Dacca and 
Kushtia in East Pakistan and Sukkur, Karachi, Rawalpindi and Sargodha 
in West Pakistan. He also recommended installation of Voice Frequency 
Telegraph systems for inter-connecting automatic switching centres. The 
works for providing these facilities have already been brought in the 
Annual Development Programme of the department. The department 
has already finalised an agreement with Siemen and Halske for the 
establishment of teleprinter assembly and later manufacturing plant in 
Haripur Telephone Factory. Besides resulting in some foreign exchange 
saving, it will solve the difficulties and delays in meeting the requirements 
in respect of teleprinter and parts. 
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(iii) Long Distance Network. To meet the tong distance telephone 
requirements within each Wing and Hetween the two Wings of the 
country, the following major schemes have already been undertaken. 


(a) Coaxial Cable, This scheme provides for long distance high 
capacity coaxial cahle system between Karachi and Rawal- 
pindi. The Karachi-Hyderabad coaxial cable route has al- 
ready been completed and trunk-dialling has been in operation 
since December, 1962. The coaxial cable route from Lanore- 
Lyallpur-Sargodha was completed and commissioned in 
March, 1963. The remaining sections of the route, Rawal- 
pindi—Karachi, are expected to be completed by April 1960. 

ib) VHF Radio Relay sustem in Bast Pakistan. To meet the fast 
expanding trunk traffic reguirements ot East Pakistan, Radio 
Relay systems have been installed. The installation of one 
partly loaded relay system connecting 19 main eities and Towns 
‘n East Pakistan has alrea dy been completed. Another project 
for installation of radio relay system to the ful} capacity with 
spurs - to other remaining important centres in East 
Pakistan is under implementation. 


(c) High capacity Microwave link between Karachi-Tehran- 
Ankara. The work on Karachi-Tehran-Ankara Microwave 
system providing for 600 telephone channels has been 
technically completed and tests are in progress. The entire 
network will be available for regular service by the end of the 
current yeaT. | 


(ivy) East-West Communications. At present inter-Wing cam- 
munications 1S through wireless links only which is subject to frequent 
atmospheric disturbances. As a short-term solution. a scheme for expan- 
sinn and extension Of radio telecommunication for inter-Wing and inter- 
national services has been approved at an estimated cost of Rs. 2 crores. 
On completion of this project, the number of telephone channels between 
Fast and West Pakistan wil be mnereased from 9 to 24. Besides, direct 
wireless circuit will be opened with a large number of foreign countries 
from Dacca to Sydney, Hongkong and Tokyo. As a long-term measure, 
it is planned to connect Karachi and Chittagong with submarine cable. | 


(v) Expansion of Telephone Factory, The expansion of telephone 
factory at Haripur, to double its production capacity from 5.090 to 10,000 
lines. is expected to be completed hy June, 1964. It is also proposed to 
set up a branch of Telephone Industries of Pakistan at Dacca to deal with 
the requirements of telephone installation in East Pakistan, 


(vi) Training <nid Research. The eanacity of the Staff College, 
Haripur, end the three Regional Centres at Ikarachi, Lahore and Dacca 
has heen inereased. A project for estallishing a research centre at 
Haripur is alse under implementation so ecdlahoration with Japan, 


BROADCASTING 


The Second Plan envisaged exnanding of the radio network hased 
on a combined short and medinm-wave transmitters to serve as large 
a section of the community «as possiiie, TLauhig the first three vears of 
the Plan, the project relating to the instalation of a 10 kw modium-wave 
and a iff kw short-wave transmitter af Guetta, a 1G) kw modium-wave 
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transmitter at Chittagong and a 10 kw medium-wave transmitter at 
Rajshahi, a receiving centre at Quetta, Peshawar, Karachi, Dacca and 
Lahore, a 100 kw medium-wave transmitter at Dacca, a 2 kw medium- 
wave transmitter at Sylhet and the construction of a broadcasting house 
at Hyderabad were completed. A number of other projects were in hand, 
these include the installation of a 100 kw medium-wave transmitter at 
- Lahore, two 100 kw and a 10 kw short-wave transmitter at Islamabad, 
a 100 kw short-wave transmitter at Dacca, a 10 kw medium-wave trans- 
mitter at Rangpur and the construction of broadcasting houses at Quetta, 
Chittagong and Rajshahi. These projects are expected to be completed 
by the end of the Plan period. 








CHAPTER Ix 


MONETARY AND CREDIT SITUATION 


The year 1963 witnessed an unprecedented expansion in money 
supply? and bank credit in Pakistan provided by the scheduled banss to 
various sectors of the economy. Both money supply and bank credit 
touched a new high peak. At the end of 1963, money supply stood at 
Rs, 746.95 crores, and bank credit at Ps, 416.10 crores, showing increases 
of Rs. 95.74 crores and Rs. 79.05 crores resnectively over 1962. 


At the end of March 1964 money supply stood at Rs. 786.10 crores’ 
compared to Rs. 676.10 crores in March 1963. a rise of Rs. 110 crores. 
Bank credit during the same period increased from Ps, 356.15 crores 10 
Rs. 460.25 crores, a rise of Rs. 164.10 crores. 


The rapid expansion in money supply and bank credit was the result 
of increased economic activity. which gained momentum as the Second 
Plan entered its final phase. The demand for money and credit increased 
considerably from the private as well as the public sector. Of the 
Rs. 95.74 crores increase in money supply during 1963 the private sector 
accounted for Rs. 34.30 crores and the Government sector for Rs. 48.03 
crores. : 


The sharp rise in money supply dic not, however, produce any not- 
able change in prices. This was mate possible by the liberal import 
policy adopted by the Government and selective credit. control measures 
introduced by the State Bank aiming at nreventing hoarding and stock 
piling. The index of wholesale prices increased by 1.02 point in 1963. 


NEW MONETARY MEASURES 


The rapid expansion in money supply amounting to Rs. 88.16 erores 
during the 12 months ending June 1963 and an sbundance of credit which 
increased by Rs. 80.85 crores Guring the same neriod resulted in pressure 
on the price level and a tendency ie build up inventories. In other words, 
inflationary pressure which had been Kept in eheck in the past, again 
crept into the economy, and required effective corrective measures. 

The State Bank on July 26. 1953 announced monetary measures to 
guard against the ‘risk of inflation’ and to check the ‘pace of credit 
expansion’. These measures, which came into force from August 1, 1963 
were : 


i. Introduction of a quota system under which ceiling is fixed 
on the amounts which each scheduled bank ‘is entitled to 
borrow at the banl: rate. 


9 Simultaneously, accommodaiion te each individual bank under 
the Bill Rediscounting Scheme is limited to the maximum 


amount drawn under the scheme during 1962-63. 





page 7 Ge ae pte te a, ee 
“a eh supply consis of cuvtency in circuiation, demand deposits (general) wirh the 
theduled banks and -Ctrhe’ dentsits with che Siate Bask PET ois SE hale 
re GENSSHS WET IPS Sie BANK fo ACCME I M.F. Accour 
Na. 1, U.S. Counterpart Funes, LER. D. indus Acctuct, U. §. Development Loan Eard 
and Deposit Acecunt “f Ge'man Loant una 3D spate: 
demand. 
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3. Moreover, reserve requirements which had hitherto been 5 
per cent of demand liabilities and 2 per cent of time liabilities, 
were raised to a uniform 5 per cent of the aggregate of 
demand and tinie liabilities on July 25, 1963. 


The most significant measure introduced by the State Bank is the 
quota system for its lending to the commercial banks, Under this system 
ceilings have been fixed on the amounts each scheduled bank is allowed 
to borrow at the bank rate. The ceilings are determined on the basis of 
oC per cent of the balances which the banks are required to maintain 
with the State Bank. This basic qucta was worked out in such a way 
that on the basis of existing deposits the banks would be able to obtain 
their normal requirements from the State Bank at the bank rate. Only 
when a bank starts lending excessively would it be subjected to the higher 
rate of interest. While the State Bank is anxious to avoid excessive 
credit creation, it is equally keen to ensure that all genuine credit require- 
ments are adequately met by the banking system. The State Bank has 
been allowing sizable credit expansion to permit the economy to operate 
at full capacity and to continue to grow. Investment activity should 
continue to get normal assistance from the banking system. The present 
quota system provides a balance inasmuch as existing credit needs would 
continue to be met while further credit creation on a large-scale would be 
slightly more expensive. 


At the same time the State Bank has sought to ensure that small 
borrowers are not adversely afiected by credit control measures. In 
order to safeguard the interests of small borrowers, banks will be per- 
mitted to borrow additional funds at the bank rate to the extent of their 
loans of Rs. 25,000 and below made on or after August 1, 1963. The 
Bank will also provide funds at the bank rate to institutions which would 
cater specifically to the needs of small men. 


Simultaneously, accommodation to each individual bank under the 
Bill Rediscounting Sclieme is limited to the maximum amount drawn 
under the Scheme during 1962-63. Under this Scheme the State Bank 
has been providing assistance to banks to meet their seasonal require- 
ments, The freezing of these limits at the level of last year’s utilization 
would not have a directly restrictive effect. It is, however, necessary as 
a supplement to the quota system to avoid the possibility of the cireum- 
vention of the quota system. 


Finally, the reserve requirements which stood at 3 per cent of demand 
liabilities and 2 per cent of time liabilities have been raised to a uniform 
leve! of 5 per cent of the ageregate of demand and time liabilities. This 
would have the effect of immobilizing a certain portion of the funds of 
commercial banks and would thus make them cautious and selective in 
their lending policies. At the same time this immobilized portion would 
provide a bigger cushion to ail banks in case of any emergency and would 
thus be a greater safecuard for depositors. vis measure, in addition to 
helping the immediate credit situation, would also augment the long-term 
soundness of the banking system. 


These measures generally aim to restrain the pace of credit 
expansion and to guard against the visk of inflation. They will also haye 
the effect of helping the consumer by discourzging the building up of 
stocks. They would stimulate savings by bringing about a higher 
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deposit rate structure. | By directly relating the size of the State Bank's 


assistance to the deposit performance of each bank the measures provide 
an incentive to the banking system to mobilize deposits. 


Besides, a few oredit restrictions in force since 1960 were continued 
which have been discussed at a later stage. 


Higher bank rate verstis staggered rates on discriminatory basis 


There are two schools of thought in Pakistan reg arding the most 
effective method to control credit. One school beHeves in the classical 
method of controlling credit by a straight rise in the bark rate, the second 
school in view of the peculiar circumstances of underdeveloped countries, 
specially of Pakistan, does not favour a straight increase in bank rate but . 
prefers a policy of discriminatory staggered rates. The State Bank 
authorities, after eareful study of the situation, adopted the jJatter 
method, which has been discussed at some length above. The reasons 
for preferring this method are discussed below. 


Bank rate policy 1s usually designed to (i) improve the balance of 
payments by encouraging the inflow of foreign funds and by discouraging 
the outflow oi funds, (ii) curb inflationary pressures” by restricting 
the demand for credit, and (ili) reduce eansumption demand and 
stimulate saviligs. | 


As there is no international financial centre in Pakistan which could 
attract foreign funds by higher interest rates, a change in bank rate has 
practically no impact on the balance oi payments. 


Secondly, Pakistan has a substantia: non-monetized sector, and the 
banking system covers only a smail part of the production of the country. 
Bank credit forms a smal} portion of the total national product. The 
role of bank eredit and its cost, either in financing long-term investment 
or in meeting consumption requirements, could not, therefore, be con- 


sidered as significant as in developed countries. 


The imperfections of the money market further weaken the efficacy 
of bank rate aS an ‘nstrument of monetary control in Pakistan. Currency 
rather than bank money forms the major portion of money supply. The 
interest rate structure is neither uniform, compact nor sensitive. In 
the absence of any links between them there ts a wide disparity between 
the interest rates of private money ionders, indigenous bankers and non- 
scheduled banks and those of the organized sector, and the absence of a 
short-term money market limits stil further the efficacy of bank rate. 
Moreover, unless it Is ysed ruthlessly, bank rate policy is unlikely to 
produce appropriate adjustments in the ‘aterest rates, sufficient to 
impose the necessary check on consumption and investment demand. In 
a country where the mareinal efficiency of capital is very high, a small 
rise in bank rate may not reduce jemand for advances to any significant 

xtert. Nor can a small increase in the bank rate bring about anv sizable 
additional savings. 


MONEY SUPPLY 1963-64 


During 1963, money suppiy increased D¥ Ps. 95.74 crores from 
Rs. e351 91 crores at the enc gf 1G€2 tn Bs, 746.95 crores at the end of 
1953. This compared with the mcreases of Rs, 30.97 crores in 1962 and 
5f Ps. 4.33 crores In 1961, At the end of March 1964, Money supp Y 
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stood at Rs. 786.10 crores compared to Rs. 676.10 crores at the end of 
March, 1963. Table below shows money supply with its components since 
December 1956. 


| TABLE 60 


Money Suppty 1956 To 1964 


(In crore rupees) 


i ct or =. erty 
—_———a —_ 





ei mee ei a ee ee 





M onth|Y¥ ear Currency Demand Other’ Money 
Last Friday | an deposits deposits Supply 
circulation (general) with S.BP* 


— 


December 1956 346° 30 142°97 2°69 491-96 

December 1957 357°99 156°2] 8°85 523°05 

December 1958 373°90 170° 86 5:14 549° 90 
December 1959 384-12 {87°13 4°62 375 °87 

December 1960 . 417-93 193°28 4°70 615-91 

December 1961 405°12 210700 312 620°24 

1962 

March os 404:°61 233°93 4:1} - 624°65 

June — 386°54 219°0] 4°95 610°50 

September 37816 224°08 4°59 —-606°83 

December 410 °33 235°86 3 ‘02 651°2] 

1963 

March 42453 246° 58 4°99 676°10 
June a 41572-27798 4°96 69866 

September 409°96 269°49 5°05 684° 50 

Dezember? 453'72 28815 5°08 746° 95 

1964 

March 479° 17 301° 83 5°10 786° 107 


ee eT lS 


*Excluding I.M.F. Account No. 1,U.S. Counte"patt F 
Development Loan Fund and deposit accounts © 








unds, IL.B.R.D. Indus AccSurt, US. 
f Getman lCans and Deutsche Bank. 
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The sharp rise in money supply during 1963 is accounted for by an 
expansion of currency in circulation by Rs. 43.39 crores to Rs. 493.72 
crores, of demand deposits by Rs. 52.29 crores to Rs. 288.15 crores and 
of Bs. 0.06 erore to Rs. 5.08 crores in other deposits with the State 
Bank of Pakistan (excluding IMF. Account No. | U.S. Counterpart 
Funds, LB.R.D. Indus Basin Accounts, U.S. Development Loan Funda etc. 


CAUSATIVE FACTORS 


Money supply expanded in each sector of the economy. The largest 
expansion was in the Government sector followed by the private sector. 
the foreign sector and ‘other items’. A table on the next page shows 
the causative factors of money supply since 1961. 


——as— a I 
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TABLE 61 


MoNgEy SUPPLY AND ITS CAUSATIVE FACTORS 


(In crore rupees) 











January- December December December 


Causative factors March 1964 1963 1962 1961 
Money supply .. a =% 1. 73915 +95°+74 +-30°97 + 4°33 
1. Private sector in i .. +24°62 —80°94 ~~ 79°47 45:90 
Adjustment for shift to ume deposits .. —4°68 —46'64 —47°67 —19°18 
Net private sector bet vec el 4 34°30 +3180 +-26°72 
9. Government sector ui . tT) --5§$°47 —3°90 +5:Q2 
Adjustment for counterpart funds gp a BE —10715 47°21 +1118 
Net Government sector... .. wih'84 —4§ 03 — 13°31 16°20 
3. Foreign sector o si .. +£10'65 10°05 ~1'§64. 18 00 
4, 1.B.R.D. Indus Account ss 1. $488 —0'79 +023 —9°79 
5, Other items a rv . 184 ~—32°57 —16°01 —10°80 





Net effect 7 - 6. TAG TS 05°14 =-30°97 ~-4°33 


—— ee ee ee ——s -- 





Net expansion in the Covernment sector, after adjustment for 
different counterpart accounts. was Rs. 48.03 crores, compared fo 
Rs. 13.31 crores in 1962 and PRs 16.20 crores in 1961. The main ex- 
pansionary force in this sector was generated by increased holdings of 
Government Securities and other domestic assets by the State Bank, the 
commercial banks’ increased investment in Government Securities, decline 
in the cash balance of provincia! Covernments, and increased loans made 
available to the Government by he State Bank of Pakistan. This 
ierease in the Government sector was partially offset by accumulation 
of deposits in the counterpart runds. 


The private sector expansion, after adjustment for shift to time 
deposits, amounted to Rs 34.30 crores, compared to Rs. 31.80 crores in 
1962 and Rs. 26.72 crores in 1961. But for a substantial shift to time 
deposits amounting to Rs. 46 64 crores, the expansion in this sector 
would have been much more pronounced. Increased availability of 
eredit to the private sector by the scheduled banks and their investment 
in private Securities (by Bs. 80.94 crores) were the factors responsible for 
the increase in the private sector. 


As compared to a margina: expansion of Rs. 1.64 crore in 1962 
and in contrast to a substantial contraction of Rs. 18 crores in 1961, 
the foreign sector during 165 showed a sizable expansion of Rs. 10.0 
crores. The expansion in the foreign seccor Was accounted for by the 
creased holdines of goid ami foreign assets by the State Bank. 
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There was an expansion of Rs. 0.79 crore in the IB.R.D. Indus 
Account, due to release of funds from this Account. 


‘Other items’ which was contractionary te the extent of Rs. 16.01 
crores in 1962 and of Rs. 10.80 crores in 1961, was expansionary by 
Rs, 2.57 crores during 1963, 


During January—March 1964, money supply rose by Rs. 39.15 crores. 
The causative factors for this increase reveal that the expansion tovk 
place in all the sectors. The private sector accounted for the largest 
expansion amounting to Rs. 19.94 crores after adjustment of Rs. 4.68 
crores for shift to time deposits. The expansion was due to increased 
loans made available to the private sector by the scheduled banks. 


The foreign sector was expansionary by Rs. 10.65 crores on account 
of increased holdings of gold and foreign assets by the State Bank. 


In the Government sector, an expansion of Rs. 7.71 crores took place 
but this was reduced to Rs. 1.84 crore due to accumulation of Rs. 5.87 
erores in different counterpart accounts. The main expansionary forces 
were increased loans made available by the commercial banks and the 
State Bank of Pakistan to the Government sector and commercial bariks’ 
increased investments in Government securities. 

Due to release of funds from the 1.BR.D. Indus Accounts, there 
was a further expansion of Rs, 4.88 crores. | 


‘Other items’, also was expansionary to the tune of Rs. 1.84 erore, 
Seasonal movement 


Money supply generally expands during the busy season which 
extends from November to March and contracts during the slack season 
extending from April to October, <A characteristic feature of the 1963 
slack season, however, was that money supply showed considerable 
increase during most of the period. This is explained by the growing 
economic activity as the Second Plan entered its final phase. Table below 
shows the seasonal movement of money supply since the last three 
years. 


TABLE 62 


SEASONAL MOVEMENT OF MONEY SUPPLY 


(fi crore rupees) - 


re ee 


Slack season End of 





End of Busy season 

1961 1962 1963 “1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
V—_—_—__hK—aeeE ee SS a 
April 602°72 614:23 678°83 November 59462 626°37 714-78 
May 595°75 615°'07 688'63 December 620°24 651'21 746:95 
June 587°8¢ 610°50 698°66 January 623°23 661'02 765-10 - 
July 5§3°38 609°54 685°70 February 622°49 683°19 780-65 | 
August 579-62 602°51 686°96 March 623°65 676°10 786-10 
entember 577°61 =696°83 =684°50 
October 583°39 615°§2 695-65 


a 
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In 1963 money supply nicked up by Rs.-9.81 crores in January and 
by Rs. 22.17 crores in February, but receded _by Rs. 7.09 crores during 
the fag end of the busy season in March. During these three months 
money supply rose by Rs. 24.89 crores, compared to the small expansion 
of Rs, 4.41 crores during the corresponding period of the previous year. 


The slack season opened in April, but in the syst three months there 
was a steady expansion amounting to Rs. 9956 crores. During tne 
rest of the slack season (July—October) money supply behaved errati- 
cally, declining by Rs. 12.96 crores in July, mnereasing slightly by Rs. 1.26 
erore in August, declining again by Rs. 946 crores in September and 
climbing in the last month of the season by Rs. 11.15 crores. The slack 
season of 1963 as a whole showed a_ net increase of Rs. 19.55 crores, 
compared to 4 contraction of Rs. 8.85 crores during the previous slack 


season. 


The rising trend which started at the end of the slack season of: 
1963 continued during the busy season of 1963-64 which started in 
November 1963. In fact, mone’ supply showed a steady increase during 
this period amounting to Rs. 90.45 crores and climbed to a peak of 
Rs. 786.10 crores at the end of March 1964. This compared to an 
inerease of Rs. 60.28 crores during the same period of 1962-65. 


It is significant in this connection that the expansion in money 
supply during March to August 1963 was in the face of a continuous 


contraction in currency iM circulation. The net contraction during this 
period was of the order of Rs. 20.47 crores. 


BANK CREDIT 


Under the impact of the Government's liberal commercial policy 
and of increased economic activity in the private sector, the demand for 
hank credit increased sharply during 1965. At Rs. 416.10 crores, 
scheduled banks’ credit at the end of 1963 stood at a new peak which 
represented an increase of Rs. 79.05 crores or 23.5 per cent over’ 1962. 
The index of bank credit (base ; July 2, 1948=1000) stood at 1855.41 in 
June 1963, as against 1446.66 and 1113.65 in June 1962 and 1961 
respectively. Bank credit to the public sector showed a marginal rise 
during the same period. At the end of March 1964, bank credit stood at 
Rs 460.25 crores compared te Rs. 356.15 crores at the end of March i263 
which was the highest so far. Although bank eredit to the private sector 
had been increasing sharply, the State Bank of Pakistan in collaboration 
with the Government was vigilant to avoid both excessive and inadequate 
credit supply, either © which is detrimental to the healthy growth oi 
the economy. The selective credit contro] measures introduced by the 
State Bank in July 1963 to ctem the rising tendency in prices and dis- 
courage hoarding have already been discussed. 


Bank credit 19 63-64 

During 19863, bank erect expanded by Res. 74.05 crores, from 
Rs, 337.05 crores at the end of 1962 te Rs. 416.10 crores at the end of 
1963, This compared writh increases ci Rs. €4.5° crores in 1962 and 
Ps, 63.98 craves in 1961. The increase during the last Peas ies 
averaged is. 69,21 crores per ANaUM. This rate of expansion e iches 
than the estimates of the Credit Committee (1902), which cena He 
credit expansion during the Plan perioa at Rs. 50-60 crores per ‘annum 
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The increase of 23.5 per cent in bank credit during 1963 is accounted 
for by an increase in advances of Rs. 72.64 crores to Rs. 382.40 crores, 
and in inland and foreign bills purchased and discounted of Rs. 6.41 
crores to Rs. 33.70 crores, At Rs. 382.40 crores at the end of 1963, 
scheduled banks’ advances were the highest so far recorded. 


During January—March, 1964, bank credit increased further by 
Rs. 44.15 crores to Rs. 460.25 crores compared to an increase of 
Rs. 19.10 crores during the corresponding period of 1963, 


The increase was accounted for by a rise in advances of Rs. 42.99 
crores to Rs. 425.37 crores and bills purchased and discounted by Rs. 1.18 
crore to Rs. 34.88 crores. 


The larger increase in bank credit than in deposit resources compelled 
the banking system to operate on a much higher credit-deposit ratio and 
placed considerable strain on their liquidity position. This ratio which 
stood at 81.8 per cent in 1962 and 80.5 per cent in 1961, rose to 86.9 per 
cent in March 1964. Table below shows the credit- ~deposit ratio since 
1959, 


TABLE 63 


CREDIT-DeEposir RATIO 


(In crore rupees) 


en a ar Py 





Last Friday Total bank =Total bank deposit Ratio of credit 
credit (general) to deposits 
(per cent) 
1959, * e 161°98 282°92 57-3 
1960. . . “ 208-48 302-64 68-9 
1961. me r ” 272-46 338-51 80°5 
1962, 7 = - 337-05 412-04 81°8 
6S wee . 416-10 510°97 81-4 
1964 (March) ... be re 460°25 529 +33 86-9 


NR NE US Ee a a 
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Private and public sectors. In spite of selective credit controls by 
the State Bank, bank credit to the private sector showed a sizable incr ease 
during 1963. In the public sector there was a marginal increase. Table 
on next page shows the credit supplied to the private and public sectors. 
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TABLE 64 


BANK CREDIT TO PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 


(In crore rupees) 


ee ee re = 





Month/Year Private sector Public sector’ Total 

Last Friday 
June 1957 107°83 5-44 113-27 
December 1957 10°52 6:34 12686 
ae 1958 . 110°73 11°82 122°56 
December 1958 oF 431°98 13°84 145-82 
June i959, veo AEOLO 20°10 130'20 
December 1959 ‘ n 147'76 14°22 161°98: 
Jone 1960, mmm «8488 15.91 161°74 
December 1960 .. on is 192°65 15+83 208 *48 
June 196. i = 187°22 33°06 220° 28 
December 1961 ia a 338 °52 33°94 272°46 
June 1962) as - ee 253 °49 32°66 286'15 
December 1962 3131] 23°94 337-05 
June ‘1963 39°19 37°81 367-00 
December 1963 9142 24°68: 416'10 
March 1964 &1G'3 43°91 460°25 

Bank credit to the private sector increased by Rs. 78.31 crores, or 


95 per cent, from Rs. 313.11 crores at the end of 1962 to Rs, 391.42 crores 
at the end of 1963. As compared to 1961. private sector credit showed 
a rise of Rs. 152.90 erores, or 64.2 per cent. In the public sector, bank 
eredit showed a nominal rise of Ks. 0.74 crore from Rs, 23.94 crores to 
Ps 24.68 crores. As stated earlier, increased economic activity, libaral 
commercial policy and rapid industrialization were the factors responsible 
for the steady growth of bank credit in the private sector. 


Seasonal movement. As with money supply, bank credit also shows 
9 seasonal fluctuation. Generally sueaking. during the busy season 
when economic activity is intensified (November—March), additional 
funds are required to finance economic activity, and bank credit, there- 
fore, expands. In contrast, during ihe siack season when economic acti- 
vity slackens (April—October}, Sovsancd for funds declines and bank 
eredit is reduced. Table on rus newt pace shows the seasonal movement 
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TABLE 65 
SEASONAL MOVEMENT OF BANK CREDIT 


(In crore rupees) 


Sy Pe er — tee 











Month Slack season = Menth Busy season 
1961 1962 1963 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
April .. 221°91 290-46 349°96 November .. 250°85 314°52 392-85 
May -. 213°49 288-55 358°85 December .. 272'46 337°05 416-10 
June .. 220°28 286°15 367:00 January .. 282°15 349°02 447-83 
July .. 226°37 295°45  360°54 February ., 289°60 359793 459-39 
August ». 226°99 297°06 367:69 March 1. 296°78 35615 460-25 


september .. 227'55 301°97 369°76 


October .. 239°82 307°92 371:43 





I A Se a 


The seasonal movement of bank credit during 1963 and first three 
months of 1964 is discussed below, 


The first three months of 1963 was part of the 1962-63 Busy: season. 
During this period bank credit expanded by Rs. 19.10 crores. In January, 
it rose by Rs. 11.97 crores, in February by Rs. 10.91 crores but receded 
by Rs. 3.78 crores at the fag end of the season in March 1963. 


The slack season of 1963 (April—October) was marked by erratic 
fluctuations. Bank credit declined by Rs. 619 crores in April, 
picked up by Rs. 17.04 crores in May-June, receded by Rs. 6.46 crores in 
July and rose steadily by Rs. 10.89 crores during August—October 1963. 
Contrary to the normal behaviour of slack seasons, the 1963 slack season 
witnessed an expansion in bank credit amounting to Rs. 15.28: crores. 
This compared to increases of Rs. 11.14 crores in 1962 and Rs. 19.11 
crores in 1961. 


With the onset of the busy season in November 1963 the pace of 
expansion accelerated. During the busy season (November—March) 
total expansion amounted to Rs. 88.82 crores, compared to the increases 
of Rs. 48.23 crores in 1962-63 and of Rs. 36.96 crores in 1961-62. 


Analysis by economic groups. The distribution of bank credit among 
economic groups reveals that the largest slice went to the commercial 
sector, followed by the manufacturing. agricultural and services groups. 
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Table below shows the classification of bank credit by major economic 
groups. 


TABLE 66 


CLASSIFICATION OF BANK CREDIT BY MAJOR ECONOMIC GROUPS 


(In crore rupees) 


= 
i a — 








a a a a a 


Economic group $J-12-66 31-12-61. 3] -12-62 3]-12-63 


nL SIS 


j. Agiculture, forestry, 


hunting and fishing ‘3 7” 13722 21°29 24°43 37°43 
2. Mining and quarrying - i 1 ‘46 1°54 1°63 0°76 
3. Manufacturing... - bes 61°58 78 ‘06 105 °63 146°89 
4. Construction .. ‘si a 1°48 0°85 10°46 8°73 
5. Fiectricity, gas, water and 
sanitary services os i 1-39 3°63 3°42 1°88 
6. Commerce as sis oe 98°03 114°29 146°41 16896 
7. Transport, storage and com- 
munications .. a es 3°50 4:93 6°24 8°31 
8. Services a a a 15°83 20°14 20°58 35°37 
9. Financial institutions i - 0-3 0°07 0-01 
10. Employees and activities 
not adequately described ¥ 7°29 18°82 6°70 16-36 
1t. Others 53 i hi dey 0°67 1-10 0°86 
Total. 204 36 264:28 326*58 421°45 





| te 


The share of the commercia! sector, the largest recipient of credit, 
increased by Rs. 22.55 crores to Rs. 168.96 crores, while that of agricul- 
ture increased by Rs. 13 crores to Rs. 57.43 crores, of manufacturing 
by Rs. 41.26 crores to Rs. 146.89 crores, of transport, storage and 
communications by Rs. 2 crores ta Rs. 8.21 crores, of services by Rs. 10.79 
eyores to Rs. 31.37 crores, and of emplovees and other activities by 
Rs. 9.66 crores to Rs, 16.36 crores. 


CREDIT TC =MALL BORROWERS 


In its report of 1962, the Credit Committee drew attention to the 
inadequacy of credit to small berrawers. It stated ; 


‘We lave alfeady stated Out bond cOnchusson that tse overall availability of credit in 
the country has not been inadequate and ice Sequitements of the lage botrowers ale being met 
but thar stlingency Is eXperienced ty (4) the cma corfower (by theless develOped areas 
The evidence produced tO Our communes. bib Wriien and OTal, stTessed beycnd dovbt the 
exisience Of stlingency In these {WO secio-s, 
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The Credit Enquiry Commission (1953) also brought to the notice 
of the Government the difficulties of small borrowers and recommended 
some measures to remove these difficulties. The Credit Committee (1962) 
recommended the following measures to encourage the fiow of credit to 
the small borrowers. 


1. Government policies designed to sustain the small middle class 
entrepreneur should be consistently pursued. 


9) The banking system should aim at making not less than 15—20 
per cent of their total advances to parties requiring up to 
Rs. 25,000. This should be set as a target but instead of 
enforcing it as a compulsory requirement, the State Bank 
should use its influence to ensure the achievement of this 
target and exert pressure on individual banks which are 
lagging behind. 


3. Developing the commercial banking system to assist the small 
borrowers is likely to be more effective than the establish- 
ment of a special credit institution. Commercial banks 
should set up separate Small Loans Departments. 


4. Banks should adopt a less orthodox outlook in regard to 
security and be willing to take a somewhat greater risk in 
dealing with small loans, as over 50 per cent of deposits are 
provided by small parties on which the banks make profit. 
The banks should formulate specific schemes for encouraging 
small borrowers and Government andor State Bank should be 
prepared to underwrite a part of the losses under these 
schemes. 


5. Procedures relating to hypothecation and pledges of property, 
particularly land and real estate, and laws governing the 
realization of bank dues against such property should be made 
simpler and less expensive. 


Lower margins should be laid down in the case of small Joans. 


An intermediary agency in the form of Discount Houses and 
Cuarantee Brokers should be created to help the small 
borrowers as recommended by the Credit Enquiry Commission. 


In pursuance of these recommendations efforts have been made to 
meet the credit requirements of small borrowers. While introducing 
selective credit control measures in July 1963, the State Bank felt that 
the introduction of the quota system may be against the interests of 
the small borrowers. To safeguard their interests, it was, therefore, 
decided to permit banks to borrow additional funds at the bank rate 
to the extent of their loans of Rs. 25,000 and below, It was further 
decided that funds will be provided by the State Bank at bank rate 
to institutions such as the proposed People’s Finance Corporation which 
specially cater to the needs of the small borrowers. 


A significant step in this direction was the setting up of a People’s 
Credit Department in January 1964 in all the branches of Nationa! Bank 
of Pakistan which caters for the financial requirements of small business 
and industry. This department provides credit ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Bs. 50,000. For the purpose of granting loans under the scheme, 
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small business concerns have been grouped under five categories which 
‘nclude small business concerns individuals who own shops, small indus< 
tries cottage industries, rickshaws, baby taxis, taxis, buses, trucks motor 
launches, country »oats or who are engaged in clearing and forward- 
ing of goods, advertizing, contracts or supply, works, imports and 
exports and other trades and occupations of a similar character. The 
rate of interest. is 2 per cent above the bank rate with a minimum of 
6 per cent. | 


During the three and a half months of its existence (up to April 
1964), the total amount of credit provided to 10,000 applicants by the 
new Department amounted to Rs. 9.40 crores. 


Credit contro:s 


The following credit restrictions imposed in 1960 were continued 
during 1963 and the first quarter of 1904. 


1. In February 1960, at the instance of the Government, bank 
advances against stocks of wheat and rice were restricted up to a maxi- 
mum period of six months. In October 1962 the maximum period 
for such advances was raised from six months to one year. There has 
been no change in this position during the year under review. 


9 Advances against shares of newly floated companies are allow- 
ed to be made by banks if 50 per cent cash is provided by the intending 
subscribers. Share brokers have, however, been exempted from this 
restriction. 


3. Forty per cent margin restrictions on advances against imported 
manufactured goods (excepting imdustrial machinery) and cotton yarn 
(except for export) were imposed in March 1960 with a view to check- 
ing the hoarding and plackmarketing of such goods. With a view to 
avoiding hardship to small traders no restrictions have been imposed on 
advances against imported manufactured goods up to an amount of 
Rs, 25.000 to any one party in West Pakistan and up to Rs. 50,000 to 
any one party in East Pakistan. Advances against imported manu- 
factured goods in East Pakistan are, however, subject to 20 per cent 
margin only as against 40 per cent in West Pakistan. 


A Unsecured advances and advarices secured by guarantee or 
oyarantees by banks are restricted to a maximum limit of Rs. 50,000 
to any one party provided that the advance up to Rs. 50,000 is not 
intended for financing imported manufactured goods (excepting indus: 
trial machinery) and cotton yarn (except for export). 


5. With a view to likeralizing the import policy, some items in- 
cluding iron and steel were placed by the Government under O.G.L. 
towards the end of 1961. As a result, advances against iron and 
cereal increased enormously resulting in hoarding and blackmarketing 
of iron and steel. In consultation with the Ministry of Commerce 
40 per cent margin vestrictions ‘ere. therefore, imposed on advances 
against iron and stee] in Jdanuery 1962, Tren and steel imported 
ender industrial licences are, however, exempt from this restriction. 
There has heen noe change in this restriction during the year urider 
FEVICW, 


S Since May 1962 advances against cotton textiles (both Indi- 
genous end imported) nad been sumected to 40 per cent margin. With 
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a view to checking the huge build up of stock of cotton textiles with 
the help of bank finance, the margin on advances. against cotton textiles 
was raised from 40 to 60 per cent with effect from June 1963.. 


MONEY MARKET 


The money market in Pakistan is confined to inter-bank operations 
in Karachi. The scheduled banks lend to each other and occasionally 
to non-scheduled banks. The transactions are conducted in Karachi 
alone, because the head offices of almost all the important banks are 
located there. The bank branches in other centres remit their surplus 
funds to.Karachi for investment and borrow from the head office in 
time of need. Such transactions which link other parts of the 
country with the Karachi call money market remain, so to speak, conceal- 
ed in inter-bank transactions. 


In recent years in the face of growing demand for loanable funds 
there has been greater activity in the inter-bank call money market. 
At the same time there has been a perceptible decline in the seasonality 
of the inter-bank flow of funds. The call market is now characterized 
by more regular activity throughout the year. The rate which used 
to go down to a quarter per cent at the seasonal low does not now 
fall for any considerable period below 2 per cent. On the other hand, 
at the height of the busy season the rate exceeds the Bank Rate. 


Table below shows the inter-bank call money rates at Karachi since 





TABLE 67 
INTER-BANK CALL MoNey RATE (KARACHI) 
(Percentage) 
Last Friday 1961 1962 1963 — 1964 
January 4 oe - - 4t 4 34—34 4—44 
February we aa sf 4i—dt 3i-—4 3$—34 4—4} 
March pe ie 334 33-4 34131 444 
Api ee 7 oe 33 334 24-23 
May ice lad fui $6 34—3} 34—34 24—24 
June i ae ae - 34—35 23—3 24—21 
. July - - = 33 23-23 13-2 
August 7 s ‘4 3 24—24 2—24 
September .. i bs ‘a 34-33 2i—23 (3B 4 
October i - a 33 3—31 23-3 
November or = i ay 34 33 
December i zs Pe 4 34-34, 414i 
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During 1963, the inter-bank call money rate fluctuated widely 
between 13 and 44 per cent. The fluctuation was mostly, seasonal 
in nature. During the first three months of 1963, the inter-bank call 
money rate ruled steady at 84—33 per cent compared to 32 to 4 per cent. 
during the corresponding period of 1962. The call money rates de- 
clined with the onset of the slack season in April to 23—2} per cent, 
dipped to the lowest at 1? per cent in July 1963 which is the lowest 
rate since July 1960. During the rest of the slack season, the call 
money market improved to 23—8 per cent in October, the last month 
of the slack season. 


The market enlivened with the beginning of the — season in 
November when the rates advanced further to 3 5% per cent. The rise 
continued till March 1964 when the rates ruled steady between 44 
per cent. 








CHAPTER X 
DEVELOPMENTS IN BANKING 


The year 1963 was marked by further progress in banking in 
Pakistan. The banking system as a whole strengthened its structure, 
both in the number of bank branches and in its operations. The Pakistani 
banks in particular made significant progress during the year under 
review. Efforts were made by the banking system to supplement their 
deposit resources. by various means. The State Bank of Pakistan Act, 
1956 was amended with a view to strengthening the banking system. 


Commercial banks 1n Pakistan are divided into: scheduled banks! 
and non-scheduled banks. Just before Independence there were about 
equal number of scheduled and non-scheduled bank branches in undivided 
India. In the territories now comprising Pakistan, the number of non- 
scheduled bank branches was larger than those of the scheduled banks. 
In terms of actual banking business, however, deposits and credits 
advanced by non-scheduled banks were only a small fraction of the total. 
The importance of non-scheduled banks has steadily declined as is evident 
From the figures that their number has dwindled from 704 in March 1947 to 
49 at the end of 1963. | 


The Pakistani scheduled banks also made significant progress. As 
age 2 at the time of Independence, their number was 15 at the end 


PROGRESS OF BANKING DURING 1963 


At the end of 1963 the total number of scheduled banks stood at 36 
as against 35 at the end of 1962. The new banks added during the year 
were: The Standard Bank Lid. and the Commerce Bank Ltd. The 
Standard Co-operative Bank Ltd. which was scheduled on August 25, 1962 
was descheduled with effect from July 8, 1963. 


The branches of scheduled banks continued to swell, increasing by 
999 from 831 at the end of 1962 to 1,130 at the end of 1963, Of these 
1,130 branches, 362 were in East Pakistan and 768 in West Pakistan com- 
pared to 253 and 578 respectively at the end of 1962. 


The number of Pakistani scheduled banks rose from 14 at the end of 
1962 to 15 at the end of 1963. 


The paid up capital and reserves of Pakistani scheduled banks showed 
marked increase from Rs, 20.85 crores and Rs. 8 crores at the end of 1962 
to Rs. 22.73 crores and Rs. 8.56 crores respectively at the end of 1963. 


DRIVE TO POPULARIZE BANKING AND SAVINGS 
The Government, in collaboration with the State Bank, are conti- 


es their efforts to popularize banking and savings habit among the 
people. 
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The Banking Publicity Board, which had launched a campaign to 
popularize banking and savings habits im all Divisions in the country 
extended its activities to all the district centres and also a few sub- 
divisions where bank branches were available. 


The School Banking Scheme, which was launched by the Board to 
meuleate the habit of thrift and systematic savings amongst schoo! 
children, showed appreciable progress during the period. The scheme, 
which was functioning in 391 schools in March 1963, covered 604 schools 
by December 1963, thus showing a net increase of 213 schools during a 
period of nine months. The number of accounts increased from 01,592 
in March 1963 to 78,613 in December 1963. There was a net addition of 
Rs. 9.43 lakhs in deposits raising the total to Rs. 16,95,998 in December 
1963. 


The Board continued to take steps to stimulate the interest of 
children in School Banking. The essay competitions held at selected 
centres were extended to more centres in both Wings of the country. 
The students from far flung places took part in the competition, thus 
indirectly helping the campaign by learning the importance of saving and 
banking. Prizes were awarded to the students in the form either of 
Saving Bank Accounts or of prize-money deposited in the accounts of 
students who already had bank accounts. 


The Board organized poetic competitions in Bengali and Urdu 
through the Bengali Academy, Dacca and the Central Urdu Development 
Board, Lahore, respectively. The object of this competition was to select 
poems for school children which later could be incorporated into their 
text books. The selection of these poems was made by a selection com- 
mittee of prominent educationists, poets and men of letters. The Board 
has already taken up the matter with the Text Books Board of the two 
Wings for including the poems in text books. 


The Board observed a Banking Week from November 25 to 29, 1968 
throughout the country. The Week enjoyed the blessings of the Presi- 
dent who gave a special message on the occasion. The Governors of the 
two provinces also appealed to the people to save through the banks. To 
mark the inauguration of the Banking Week all the leading newspapers 
brought out special supplements containing articles by eminent bankers 
and economists. A chain of functions was held throughout the country 
in which Ministers, officials, non-officials, members of the public and 
school children took part. The two provincial Ministers also broadcast 
talks from their respective centres. Special programmes were broadcast 
from various stations of Radio Pakistan for different sections of society. 
Specially designed posters and pamphlets were printed for the occasion 
and distributed extensively throughout the country, Cloth banners were 
displayed in important towns and cities and slides were also shown in 
important cinema houses at 50 different centres, Debates, essay com- 
petitions, dramas, elocution and other programmes were held in ‘schools 
throughout the country to project the message of the campaign. 


BANK DEPOSITS 


The deposit resources of the scheduled banks increased considerably 
during 1963. At the end of 1963 totu] deposits (general} stood at 
Rs. 510.97 erores, compared to Rs, 412.04 crores at the end of 1962, 
a vise of Rs. 98.93 crores. This compared with the rise of Rs. 73.55 
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crores during 1962 and of Rs. 39.90 crores during 1961. The index of 
bank deposits, which stood at 334.25 in June 1960, rose steadily to 330.49 
in June 1963. 


There were increases during the year in both demand and time 
deposits—the former rising by Rs. 52.29 crores to Rs. 288.15 crores and 
the latter by Rs. 46.64 crores to Rs. 222.82 crores. 


At the end of March 1964, total deposits increased to Rs. 529.33 
crores. 


The increase of 24.01 per cent in deposits during 1963 was a result 
of the efforts made by the State Bank and the scheduled banks themselves 
to popularize hanking and savings habits through various measures. The 
new monetary measures sntroduced by the State Bank in July 1968 re- 
quiring the scheduled banks to raise their reserves to a uniform level of 
5 per cent of the aggregate of demand and time liabilities had the effect 
of immobilizing a certain portion of the funds of commercial banks and 
thus provided a bigger cushion to all banks and safeguard for the depo- 
sitors. By directly relating the size of the State Bank’s assistance to the 
deposit performance of each bank, this requirement also provides an 
incentive to the banking system to mobilize deposits (see page 138). 


The commercial banks also offered higher deposit rates. An import- 
ant factor in the sharp rise in deposits is the higher rate of monetary 
expansion, the shift of incomes in favour of the urban area and the 
favourable atmosphere which encourages the flow of money to the banks. 


Table below shows the growth of deposit resources since 1957. 
TABLE 63 | 
CGrowTH of BANK DEPOSITS 
(In crore rupees) 


-——— ee eee ee” wee we tes 


Month: Year 


Demand Time Total 
deposits deposits 


Fine 1957 in - oe ti 149-01 56° 86 205 °87 








December 1947 as va + Fe 146°21 61°83 218-04 
June 1958 - 7 i nh 168°92 70°02 238-94 
December $958 a as - fe 170°86 69-48 240 °34 
June 1959 a. « ae bg 186°96 75°34 262° 30 
December 1959 i or - - 187-13 93°79 282°92 
Tune 1960 ie - a 1 199-7) 94°60 294°3} 
December 1960 es 7 * ~ 193-28 109-33 302-6! 
June 1961 - - ee iv 199 °O7 A ie 321°82 
December 1961 = ~ ae Be 210-00 (28751 338-15 
June 1962 “i rm . he 219-Of 1$0°7] 369° 72 
December 1962 x oe = - 235° 86 176° 38 412:04 
June 1963 aa ee 3 2 277°98 493°52 471°50 
December 1963 es ss wd _ 288° 15 pena 510'°97 
March 1964 - - 7 - 301 °83 227° 50 §29°33 
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In recent vears the rate of increase in time deposits has been consi- 
derably higher than the rate of increase In demand deposits. A number 
c* factors contributed to {his phenomenon: (1) The corporate and 
somi-Government sectors have been ineined to hold interest bearing 
deposits pending their eradual utilization : (2) The new banking offices 
in smaller towns are eatering largely tc the needs of a group with a pre- 
ference for time deposits : (3) Fhe transfer of a part of the U.S. owned 
Counterpart Funds fram tne Stata Bank to American banks in Pakistan. 

Taming 1963, time deposi esnatituiad 43.41 ver cent of total deposits 
canpared to 42.79 per cent 24 1982 and 37.96 per cent in 1961. 
‘At ¢he end of March 19¢4, they stood at 42.97 per cent, 
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BORROWINGS AND BALANCES 


During the last three years scheduled banks’ borrowings from the. 
State Bank remained practically stagnant. At the end of 1963, borrow- 
ings stood at Rs. 50.88 crores, compared to Rs. 50.18 crores at the end of 
1962 and Rs. 49.78 crores at the end of 1961. During 1963, however, the 
porrowings fluctuated with seasonal movements. During January—March 
1963, under the influence of the busy season, borrowings rose to a peak 
of Rs. 55.80 crores in the third week of March 1963. During the slack 
season, April—October, they fell to the lowest level at Rs. 21.91 crores 
in July. At the end of March 1964, the borrowings stood at Rs. 90.30 
crores. 


The scheduled banks’ balances with the State Bank continued to 
improve during 1963. At the end of 1963 they stood at Rs. 32.75 crores, 
compared to Rs. 20.34 crores at the end of 1962 and Rs. 17.76 crores 
at the end of 1961. They were at the peak of Rs. 35.07 crores in October 
while the lowest balance, Rs. 19.80 crores, was recorded in January 1963. 
At the end of March 1964, the balances stood at Rs. 33.46 crores. 


INVESTMENTS 


The investments of the scheduled banks in Centra! and Provincial 
Government securities and other types of securities increased consider- 
ably from Rs. 131.98 crores at the end of 1962 to Rs. 148.56 crores at 
the end of 1963. The increase was due to increased investments in 
Central Government securities by Rs. 9.53 crores to Rs. 112.72 crores, 
in Provincial Government securities by Rs. 4.41 crores to Rs. 25.11 crores 
and in other securities by Rs. 2.64 crores to Rs. 10.73 crores. The 
largest investments were in Government securities. By March 1964, they 
increased to Rs. 153.56 crores on account of increased investments in 
Central and Provincial Government securities, 


Table below shows the borrowings and the balances of the 
scheduled banks and their investments since 1957. 


TABLE 69 
SCHEDULED BANKS’ BoRROWINGS, BALANCES AND INVESTMENTS 


(In crore rupees) 
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Investments 
Month/Year Borrowings Balances —— —~-—_— aaa iea canna 
from with Ceniral Provincial 
S.B.P. S.B.P. Government Government Others Total 
Securities  Securizies 
June 1957 9.30 14.14 70-43 10-59 1-67 82-60 
December 1957 14-71 13.26 79-52 10-88 2:58 92.98 
June 1958 3-87 19.38 87 22 10-87 2-92 101-01 
December 1958 18-14 14.43 88-20 13.42 3+43 104-75 
June —-:1959 0-99 25.29 95.98 13-38 3.13 112.49 


December 1959 9.75 15-10 106-22 17-84 3.49 127-18 
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Investments 

Month/Year Borrowings Balances ——— $$ 

from with iCentfal Provincial 

S.B.P. S.B.P. Govetnment Government Othets Total 

SecuTities Securities 
eer ree Seren ee a a ee 
June 1960 1-12 18-01 102-42 17-55 3-15 123-12 
December 1960 44-47 16-35 111-26 19:46 3.18 133-90 
june 1961 33-76 18:40 108-63 19-17 3-41 131-21 
December 196] 49.78 17-76 104.20 18-17 3.24 125-58 
june {962 40.32 20-72 107-30 18-53 6.16 131-99 
December 1962 50-18 20:34 103-19 20-70 8-09 131-98 
June 1963 38-58 26-25 106-54 23-28 9.67 139-49 
December 1963 50-88 32-75 142-72 45-11 10-73 148-56 
March 1964 90-30 32.46 115-73 27 -40 {0-43 453-56 
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SEANZA BANKING COURSE 


The fifth SEANZA Centra} Banking Course was held at Karachi 
from January 11 to March 90, 1964. The 10-week course, attended by 
nationals of 17 countries, had three main beneficial aspects. It was an 
academic course where the participants received jectures from eminent 
specialists from various countries. It helped the participants in estab- 
lishing social contacts with each other and finally to exchange views with 
each other on the probiems facing their respective countries. The semi- 
nar undertook a case study on the financing of economic development of 
Pakistan. The final report is awaited. 


ROLE OF CREDIT INSTITUTIONS 


The eredit institutions, such as Pakistan Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation (PG Bok Industrial Development Bank of Pakistan 
(LD.BP.), Agricultural Development Bank of Pakistan (A.D.B.P.) and 
House Building Finance Corporation (H.BF.C.), played an important 
role in strengthening the credit structure in their respective fields. A 
brief account of their activities during 1963 and the first quarter of 1964 
ig given in the foliowing pages. 


Pakistan Industrial Credit and Invesiment Corporation 


The Pakistan Industria: Credit and Investment Corporation 
(P.LCLC.) was set up in Cetgber 1957 to further the development of 
industries by providing financial assistance to new and existing indus- 
ivies in the private sector. The Corporation has an authorized share 
capital of Rs. 15 crores. of which Es. 2 crores was initially paid- 
up. The paid-up capital wes tater raised to Rs. 3 crores in 1961 
and to Bs. 4 crores in 1965. Sixty per cert of the capital has been 
sunseribed by private Pakistani investors, while the remaining forty 
ver cent is heid by privets imterests in the U.S.A. the U.K., Japan 
and West Germany anc the t#C. The International Finance Ccr- 
poration (LE.C.) became = shareholder of PICILC. in 1963 when it 
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PLCILC’s board of directors consists of 20 directors of whom 12 
are appointed by the Pakistani shareholders,.4 by foreign shareholders, 
one by LF.C, and 3 by the Government. 


The Corporation is authorized to provide jong and medium-ierm 
loans in foreign and local currencies in addition to undertaking equity 
participations. In the case of large projects, it shares financing 
wherever possible with other institutions abroad, The Corporation 
also underwrites shares as part of its programme to assit in the deve- 
lopment of the capital market. PICIC. has received two long-term 
loans totalling Rs. 6 crores from the Central Government. These 
loans are subordinated to all its other liabilities and the share capital, 
and hence count as equity for all purposes. It has also received seve- 
ral lines of credit in foreign currencies from the World Bank, 
U.S. Agency for International Development (AID.), and some friendly 
countries. The borrowing limit of P.LCLC. has now been increased 
to Rs. 60 crores so that the Corporation might raise more funds Irom 
abroad for meeting the country’s growing requirements in the indus- 
‘rial sector. The increase in the borrowing limit is almost twice the 
previous limit which was restricted to three times the paid-up capital, 
reserves and Government loans to PLCC. As on March 31, 1964, 
PLCLC. had received lines of credit in various foreign currencies 
totalling the equivalent of U.S. $118.40 million as shown in a table pelow. 


TABLE 70 a 


FOREIGN CURRENCY CREDIT RECEIVED BY PLC.LC, 


——- ——— 











Country/Agency (In million dollar) (in million rupees) 
IB. R. D. 7" i oT a $4 49-20 234-28 
Lee. 42 we nt ‘is ws - 21-70 103-33 
West Germany... a m “3 25-00 119-06 
Japan} .. ni Re oy 7 o 12-00 57-42 
France .. 7 ‘ne as a Lj $-00 38°40 
U.K. a a, sh - ae de 2-50 41-9) 

Total e 118-40 | 563-80 
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PIC.LC’s total resources, however, amounted to Rs. 67.12 crores 
as shown below. 


Paid-up capital and reserves sy nt - ,. Rs, 4-74 crores 
Long-term government joans = = .. Rs. 6°00 crores 
Lines of credit in foreign currencies. ss ee .. Rs, 56-38 crores 





Total .. Rs. 67-32 crores 
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Since its inception to March 31, 1964, the Corporation sanctioned 
loans for a total of Rs. 59.39 crores of which Rs. 55.87 crores was in 
foreign currencies and Rs, 3.02 crores in Jocal currency. 

PICLC. has assisted ten projects through direct participation in 
their equity amounting to Rs. 0.88 crore. It has also underwritten 
five public issues for Rs. 1.63 crore. In addition it has directly ar- 
ranged finance from abroad for six of its larger projects totalling 
Rs 13.75 crores. Up to March 31, 1964, therefore, total assistance 
through P.I.C.LC. amounted to the equivalent of Rs, 74.15 crores as 
shown below. 


TABLE {1 
Assistance THROUGH P.LC.LC. 
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Loans in foreign currencies - - i * .. Rs. 55-87 crores 
Loans in local currency a af 2% ee .. Rs. 3-52 crores 
Direct participations inequity .. i a - .. Rs. 0-88 crore 


Underwriting of public issues for Rs. 1°63 crores of which PLEC.LC. 


had to take up Rs. 0-13 crore 


Direct loans from abroad for PLCC, Projects .. i .. Rs. 13-75 crores 


Total ., Rs. 74:15 crores 


ee eee 
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Some of the important f 





eatures of PLCC. financing were. 


1. Of the projects fmanced, thirteen were joint ventures result- 
ing in inflow of foreign capital of Rs, 2.80 crores besides 
valuable technical Know-how and co-operation. 


9 As many as i87 were new nrojects and in 72 of these, the 
entrepreneurs were entering the industrial field for the first 
time. 


9 Of 372 projects (with a total ‘nvestment of nearly Rs. 146.11 
crores) financed by P.LC.IC.. 176 had been completed up to 
March 31, 1964 and were in production. 


4 PICLC. endeavours to broaden the base of industrial owner- 
ship by requiring as a condition of finance that larger enter- 
prises shouid be public limited companies with a general 
issue of shares to the public. As a result, 42 enterprises 
have been, or will soon he, converted into joint stock com- 
panies ; the shares of 99 companies are already listed on the 

Stock Exchange. 


The loans sanctioned are widely distributed among industries. 
During 1962, PICIC. also financed the expansion and modernization 
cf the iniand water transport industry in East Pakistan with 
loans aggregating Rs. 443 crores. The industry-wise distribution up to 
March 31, 1964 showed that the textue industry accounting for loans 
of Rs. 21.62 crores occupied the first piace. Other industries in order 
cf importance were: sugat and suge’s by-products (Rs. 9.46 crores) ; 
engineering, metal an ejertrical industries (Rs. 5.63 crores) ; cement, 
class, clay, ceramics (Rs. = “7 erares): paper and paper products 
(Rs. 4.34 crores): chemicats and pharmaceuticals (Rs. 4.03 crores) ; 
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food products and food processing (Rs. 3.78 crores} ; and other indus- 


poe! 
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PICIC. also investigates the possibilities of investments In new 
and untapped fields for the convenience of prospective investors. A 
notable example is its survey of the paper, cement, sugar and sugar by- 
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products industries, as a result of which several projects have been de- 


The Corgoration has now completed over six years ot successful 
operation, in the course of which it has grown from a smaijl institution 
to an outstanding development bank. Throughout, it has operated 
profitably and paid a dividend to its stockholders. It increased the 
rate of dividend to 7 per cent for the vear ended December 31, 1963 
against 6 per cent paid for 1962. As on March 31, 1964, ifs stock was 
quoted on the stock exchange at a premium of over 20 per cent. 


The Corporation’s staff largely consists of technical personnel, such 
as, engineers, marketing experts, and financial analysts. Each project 
is subjected to technical and financial appraisal, and Js financed only 
after its viability is established from the following angles. 


(a) The project is one which will add to the economic strength 
of the country and would contribute to the strengthening of 
the balance of payments position; and 


(b) It would be sufficientiy profitabic so that the private enter- 
prise operating it will be able to repay the loan from the 
earnings of the enterprise. 


This technique of appraisal, which is now highly developed, has 
been acquired by the Corporation’s staff through the assistance of the 
World Bank. Several members of the staff have been trained in indus- 
trial financing at the World Bank, the International Finance Corpora- 
tion or the Industrial Bank of Japan. The Corporation in turn has 
provided training facilities for officers of other institutions in and out- 
side Pakistan. 


A brief mention may also be made of the likely economic impact. of 
PICIC. loans. In the period January 1958 to March 31, 1964, 372 
projects have been financed to the tune of Res. 59.39 crores. This, 
together with the entrepreneurs’ own contribution, is expected to lead 
to a total investment of Rs. 141.46 crores in the private industrial sec- 
tor. The difference between the latter: and the former figures, tc. 
Rs, 82.07 crores, measures the mobilization effect of P.ICIC. loans. 
It is significant that one rupee of P.I.C.1.C. loan mobilizes on an average 
Rs. 1.38 of private funds. Further. the projects on their completion 
are expected to contribute Rs. 40.15 crores in the shape of vaiue added 
by manufacture. The impact in terms of foreign exchange savings! 
earnings is forecast at Rs. 24.59 crores per annum. Since the foreign 
exchange expenditure of the prajects amounts to Rs. 68.61 crores, the 
entire expenditure will thus be recovered in about three years. Further, 
as many as 39,600 new jobs would be created. 


Industrial Devetopmeut Bank of Pakistan 


Industrial development is a major objective of Palistan’s industria! 
policy, LD.B.P. has assisted in the nnplementation of this objective by 
bringing into the industria! arena a lerge number cf new entrants, from 
among the medium and small entreprencurs, particularly in the under- 
developed regions. In pursuance of its primary objective, it aims at 
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a wide diffusion of credit and broad-based ownership so as to speed up 
the process of creating a medium class of industrial entrepreneurs. 


The Bank is committed to finance projects mm the private sector 
which have potential for increasing general productivity. In doing so, 
the productivity of individual! projects per unit of investment 1s also 
faken into consideration. Within the over-all framework of the 
Second Five-Year Plan as reflected in the Industrial Investment Schedules 
the emphasis is placed on industries which (a) lead to the use of 
Pakistan's surplus factors of production ; and (b) possess foreign 
exchange earnings savings potential. The Bank can finance the estab- 
lishment of new industries as wel] as the modernization and balancing 
of existing units. AS distinguished from its predecessor, PLEc.0;; 
LD.B.P’s tending ceiling in respect of Hmited companies Was reduced 10 
Rs. 10 lakhs and in respect of other concerns to Rs. 5 lakhs. This cejl- 
ing, however, did not apply to jute, cotton, inland water transport, mining 
and such other industries as might be specified by the Government of 
Pakistan from time to time, During the period under review, however, 
in view of the rising casts of imported machinery, increases in internal 
prices and other factors of production, the original ceiling became Un- 
realistic, and was accordingly raised to Rs, 25 lakhs, including Rs. 15 
lakhs in foreign exchange for limited companies and Rs. 10 lakhs, in- 
cluding Rs. 5 lakhs in foreign exchange, for other concerns. 


Investment activities. During the period under review, the 1.D.B.P., 
sanctioned total loans, both in rupee and foreign currency, to the tune 
of Ks. 29.45 crores spread over 943 eases in both, Hast and West 
Pakistan. Of these, loans to the extent of Rs, 16.49 crores were 
sanctioned in East Pakistan. with 426 cases and the balance went to 
West Pakistan. Of the total loans sanctioned, Rs. 6.96 crores were 


in domestic currency. 


in pursuance of the policy of the Bank to meet the credit require- 
ments of the smaller and medium-size industries, small Joans (te. loans 
up to Rs. 5 lakhs) were granted in most of the cases sanctioned by the 
Bank during this period. However, in view of the recent increase of 
the Bank’s lending limit from Ps. 10 lakhs to Rs. 25 lakhs, the Bank 
will now have more flexibility of operation in accommodating medium- 


size investors. 


In advancing loans, the Bank has also been guided by the policy 
of distributing its loans and investments fairly widely among different 
tvpes of indusiry as wel} as among different regions. Such a policy 
rot only minimizes the visk involved in long-term investments, but also 
rosters the balanced development of industries and regions, which 1s 
sa important from the standpsint of long-term economic growth in 2 
developing country like Pakistan. 


In sanctioning loans, the Sank has tried to make a reasonably 
balanced distribution between Bev snd existing units. About 98 per 
cent of the loans approved nev? gone to set up new units. In Hast 
Pekistan, out of 426 loans canconed 336 (about 79 per cent) have been 
for setting up new inaustries and 21 ner cent for the balancing and 
modernization of existing umns. The higher proportion of loans for 
new units in East Pakistan i- iustifict by the deficiency of capital 
esrmation in that Province ant ine consequent dearth of industries. 

Tn West Pakistan, howeve:. the majority (59 per cent) of the loans 


canciioned were for balancing, wnodernization and expansion of existing 
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units, which is justified both by the need for efficient development plan- 


ning in the industrial sector and by the principles of efficient investment 
banking. 


Apart from the loans that «he Bank has sanctioned on its own ac- 
count, it was also called upon to administer foreign currency loans to 
different projects on behalf of the Government. Loans  totailing 
Rs. 4.17 crores in foreign exchange derived from Japanese, Yugoslav 
and German credits, and relating to two large projects have been ad- 
ministered on behalf of the Government. 


Resources and commitments. The rupee resources of the Bank are 
shown in a table below. 

















TABLE 72 _ 
7 RuPEE RESOURCES POSITION 
be (As on March 31, 1964) 
Resources Rupees 
1, Shate capital “ = . ve ts ve 3,00,00,060 
2, Reserves A ae as ie a 45,65,000 
3. Government loans oe is we - fe 6,14,00,000 
4, Credit lines 
(i) From State Bank of Pakistan against Government guarantee 5,00,00,060 
(ii) From State Bank of Pakistan against Government securities 29,00,000 
(iii) Bills rediscounting facility from the State Bank of Pakistan 1,00,00,000 
(iv) From National Bank of Pakistan against Government guarantee 2,25,00,000 
Total =, 18,13,65,000 
Uses and requirements | Rupees 
oct eeenst ote at Rg ie Sa ak oe NS 
1. Loans outstanding .. A. oa a is 4 15,95,60,000 
2. Investments he i? a4 es se - 47,76,000 
3, Fixed assets i i iS om a 1“ 5,58,000 
. | os " 16,48,94,000 
Loans sanctioned awaiting disbursement se ee - 5,76,30,000 
Total a 22,25,24,000 


Deficit 4,11, 59,000 


a a 
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AS against the rupee lee position indicated above, the Bank 
has already made commitments to the extent of about Rs. 59.95 crores, 
thus showing a deficit of Rs. 4.12 crores. The increase in the deficit 
from Rs. 0. 58 erore on fae 80 1953 to Rs. 4.12 crores on; March 3l, 
1964, indicates the need for more Tupee resources. 


- By the end of the period % under review, the Bank had committed 
about $153.08 million, out of the total ioans af $195.30 million allocat- 
ed to it. The position of the allocations and sanctions as on ! March 3], 
1964, is given in a table below. 
TABLE 73 
PosITION OF THE ALLOCATIONS AND SANCTIONS 
(As on Afarch 31, 1964) 
(In crore rupees) 


er eG IS = A a ee 





er 











Amount Amount 
Foreign credits aljocated cllecated 
(1: DBs PV Dib. 
Sadik ion | 46.|~|CUelC ke! 12.97 
2. Third U. K. Loan .. - ae - - 4.34 4.34 
3. FifthU. K. Loan .. or 7 - sf 9.35 9-35 
A Sixth U. K. Loan ($ 7-6 for jute looms) y - 12-00 9.55 
5. Ist Japanese Textiles Credit .. a 7 bs 20.00 26.29 
6. Ist YenCredit .. .. : 2 = 4-11 3-80 
7, 2nd Japanese Textiles Credit - v4 13-00 12.28 
8. 2ndYenCredit .. s . -: 2 i -00 0-17 ; 
9, 2nd Yen Crecit ( Soda Ash Plant) 4 7 m= 4.00 
10. 3rd Yen Credit (Soda Ash Plant} se “i + 1-40 
{i. 3rd Yen Credit... ee ss 4 ‘ 1:00 
12, 2rd Yen Credit (PYC Plant) ze ‘a 33 4-90 4.90 
13. Eximbank Credit... a ix # au 6-40 6-60 
14. Eximbank Credit .. a 3 si re 2-50 Goe> 
“15. Ist German Credit “i 7 si si 3§°38 38-88 
| 16. 2nd German Expori Credit(Hattar Cement)... 7 akg 2-50 
17. 2nd and 3rd German Credits A. me 21-00 19-8! 
18. 2nd and 3rd German Credits (Soda Caustic) - G74 0.63 
19. French Credit + = re = “i 2.06 2.34 
20. French Credit (Oil Storage} .. . - - 3-00 3-00 
21. Yugoslav Credit... 5 a a = 6-50 5.90 
22, Swiss Creait aa a - _ ‘ie 2-50 G49 
23. GuaranteeSunder Eximtank Leen... 7 a4, Teel 4.36 
24, 3th U. K, Credit for Jute Mills... - = 10-60 “ 
Toiai., 195.39 153-08 


ee Rte Ay a am Geir ore Oe a rg, a ree 
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Means of capital replenishment. .The following means of raising 
rupee Sunds are available to LD.B.P. _ — 


.» Borrowings from the Central Government. 


2. Borrowings from the State Bank of Pakistan secured by the 
guarantee of the Pakistan Government. 


3. Re-discounting of Bills with the State Bank of Pakistan. 
4. Enhancement of the share capital of |the Bank. 


Foreign cxchange requirements. I.D.B.P.’s lfuture foreign exchange 
requirements are expected to be met out of allocations by the Govern- 
ment from various loans negotiated from the foreign loan giving 
agencies. The foreign exchange requirements uring the period under. 
review have been met out of the various allocations made by the Gov- 
ernment to 1D.B.P. from time to time as already shown in the table 
on pre-page. | | 


Agricultural Development Bank of Pakistan 


The Agricultural Development Bank of Hakistan, established in 
1961, by merging the former Agricultural De elopment Finance Cor- 
poration (established in 1952) and the Agricultural Bank of Pakistan 
(established in 1957), continued to provide increased credit facilities to 
agriculturists. Although during the- year there was no further in- 
crease in the paid-up share capital of the Bank) which remained at 
Rs. 10 crores (the authorized share capital is Rg. 20 crores), the Bank 
Vas able to finance its loan operations by borrowings from the State 
3ank of Pakistan, its own recoveries of previols loans and, to. some 
-xtent, hy mobilizing deposits. | 


The Bank had 100 offices at the close of the year 1962-63 besides 
he Head Office at Karachi, the office of the General Manager (East 
-akistan) at Dacca and nine offices of the Chief Regional Managers, 4 
n East Pakistan and 5 in West Pakistan. Ten more offices have been 
ypened during the vear, 5 in each Province, raisi g the number of offices 
0 120 (66 in West Pakistan and 54 in East Pakistan). 


The Bank provides all kinds of credit faailities to agriculturists, 
3esides individuals, public and private limited commanies engaged in agri- 
culture or the development of agriculture are eligible for loans from the 
sank, Short-term loans repayable within 18 months are generally 
ven for seasonal requirements, such as, seeds| fertilizers,. plant pro- 
ction measures and hired labour charges for certain crops. Medium- 
frm loans, whose duration ig from 18 months to five years, canbe taken 
Dr such items as small agricultural implements, levelling of land, 
agging of surface wells and purchase of draught) animals. Long-term 
hans for periods over five years are advanced fot major improvements 
it iand and the adoption of modern methods of mechanized farming. C.9., 
installation of tube-wells, purchase of tractors, aid raising of orchards. 
the Bank also’ provides credit facilities for horticulture. forestry, 
fsheries, animal husbandry, :peultry farming, dairying, bee keeping, 
ericulture and for the purposes of cottage industries in rural areas, 
Vith a view to obviating the possibilities of misut lization, the loans are 
even, as far as practicable: in kind. The rate off interest on short and 
nedium-term loans is-7 per -cent and on long-terin loans & per cent 


+ 
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he progress made by the Bank in its loan operation is given ih a 
table below. 


TABLE 74 
PROGRESSIVE FIGURES OF LOANS ADVANCED 


(In thousand rupees) 





pe 


a 








Year East Pakistan West Pakistan Pakistan 

__ _ ae 

1952-53 80 80 
1953-54 Bea 6,96 8,87 
1954-55 6,06 17,82 23,88 
1955-56 17,90 27,10 40.60 
1956-57 29,42 45,19 74,61 
1957-58 66,60 81,46 1,48,06 
1958-59 1,52,61 1,38,02 2,90,63 
1959-60 3,43,39 3,85,74 [PAL 
{960-61 7,25,30 6,94,73 14,20,03 
1961-62 11,30,74 11,63,85 22,94,59 
1962-63 15,07,43 15,70,56 30,77,99 
1963-64 (Up to March) - 7 of 17.64.84 18 34.28 36,1612 
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During the twelve months from April 1963 to March 1964, the Bank 
advanced Rs. 7.99 crores ty 684.542 agriculturists, the total amount 
advanced since its inception being 45. 4616 crores to 5,16,289 agricul- 
turists. In East Pakistan, where holdings are small ang the demand is 
generally for short-term loans for seasonal requirements for raising 
crops, most of the loans nave gone to small agriculturists, the average 
amount being about Es. 495. In West Pakistan, where the holdings are 
comparatively large and there is a substantial jemand for medium and 
long-trem loans, the average amount of loan was about Rs. 3,048. 





During the calendar year 1963, the Bank advanced loans amounting 
to Rs, 6.89 crores, compared to Rs. 9.63 erores in 1962, Rs, 6.85 crores 
in 1961, Rs. 6.02 crores in 1980 and Rs. 2.19 crores in 1959. 


There was also an increase -n the volume of specialized loans given @x- 
clusively for development of certain fooq and cash crops agaist hypothe- 
cation of the crops. This type of loan is popular among agriculturists, as 
the loan procedure is simple, and borrowers ave not required either to 
mortgage their lands or te produce sureties. From the Bank's point of 
view, it 1s easier to supervise ane recover chese loans, as they are giver 
mainly in kind and recoveries are made through a third party, brokers 
in the case of tea, ginning featories in the case of cotton, Suga? mills 
in the case of sugarcane, ang the Department of Food, Government of 
‘Rast Pakistan in the cese o: pacdy Gn Bast Pakistan). Loans against 

hvpothecation of crops gra ais0 heipul to agrieulturists who have mo 
property 10 offer as secur. “lye on, the next page shows the amount 
of joans advanced agains hvcothecation of crops. 


a 
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TABLE 70 
LOANS ADVANCED AGAINST HyPOTHECATION OF VARIOUS CROPS 
A. Loans to tea estates 


(East Pakistan only) 


— i ee — - a 
4 








Period Against mortgage Against 
hypeothecation 
Rs. Rs. 
Since inception to March 1964 i saa ss 23,62,717 93,64,483 


From April 1963 to March 1964 - es bg 10512 915 30,08 125 


B. Loans against hypothecation of paddy crops 
(East Pakistan only) 
































Rs, 
Since inception to March 1964 * 5 i ua 53,25,621 
From April 1963 to March 1964 e 7 5 ae - 4 43,387 
C. Loans against hypothecation of sugarcane crop 
Periad East Pakistan West Pakistan Pakistan 
Rs, Rs, Rs, 
Since inception to March 1964... 91,45,053 60,13,866 1,51,58,889 
From April 1963 to March 1964 .. 30,02,223 9,66,625 39,68,848 
PD. Loans against hypothecation of cotton crop 
(West Pakistan only) 
a 0 eee 
Rs, 
Since inception to March 196+ ve bg a re i 38,1 1,352 
Erom April 1963 to March 1964 - 7 7 7 me 11,44,904 


i A LN TE 


—— — ae 


FR. Tobacco marketing loans 
(In Mardan district only) 








(In West Pakistan) 





Since incepticn to March 1°64 i - ae € 19,650 


—_ — a a a I 








ti Jute marketing loans 


(East Pakistan oniv} 


a fet ee ee a —— 


R3, 
Since inception to March 196+ 3 bs ‘d - = 338,865 
From April 1963 to March 1964 o ie A - x 0.373 





i . 


ne ee ee ee ——— so eee 





The Bank advanced loans amounting to Rs, $98 lakhs since its mcep- 
tion to March 1964 in the areas covered by the Crash Programme in East 
Pakistan and the Model Scheme in West Pakistan. Of this total, Rs. 30% 
lakhs was paid in the Crash Programme areas in East Pakistan and 
Rs. 91 lakhs in the Model Scheme aress iy West Pakistan. During the 
period from April 1963 to Maren 1964, the loans granted in the Crash 
Programme|Model Scheme areas amounted to Rs, 62.49 lakhs in East 
Pakistan and Rs. 4.98 lakhs in West Pakistan, The Bank also advanced. 
Rs, 38.88 lakhs for development Oi marine fisheries in East and West 


Pakistan since inception, 


The dues of the Bank are recovered in syuiabie instalments fixed 
according to the conveniences of the porrowers, keeping in view the 
timing of the harvest. 


The overall position of recoveries since inception til the end of 
March 1964, is T7 per eent in both East and West Pakistan. 


House Building Finance Corporation. 


The House Building Finanes Corporation, whieh was set Up ur 1952 
to relieve tne shortage of housme¢ accommodation BY providing financial 
assistance in the form of long-term loans to persons intending to construct 
houses in selected urban areas. made further progress during 1902-65. 
The Corporation sanctionec a eecgrad mumnber of Joans aynounting TO 
Bs. 4.87 crores, as against Rs. 2.835 erores sanctioned during 1961-62. 


Of these loans Karachi claimed Rs. 212 lakhs (43 per cent), West 
Pakistan Rs. 159 lakhs (32 per cent? ; and Bast Pakistan Rs. 116 lakhs 
(24 per cent). 


In the previous yeal, 4960-61, the figures and percentage for the 
loans sanctioned were: Rs, 106 Jakhs for ‘Zaracni (37 per cent), West 
Pakistan, Rs. 103 lakhs (28 per cent) ; end East Pakistan Hs. ie} 
lekhs (25 per cent). 

Desnite the incresse im amount Or jOANS civen to Karachi more loans 


~~ 


have gone to East and Weat Palsizan than in the previous year. 


. Sperry e ake Sianeethetas at laang : 
The overall figures QF 88 siee-*~s tan of jaans sanciioned uD to 
~-. a 4 O05 ore oO on 9: 3 Foe tT ~ N14 1.4 2 Tht —- 
dune 30, 1965, were: KRaerecht Le, f+ 1.003 lakhs 5 West Pakistan 
: = ARS oe “cz LT, tee oS aTaAt 2 5 a amo wae > 
Zone, mS. sve lakhs > ami Sede. 2 aeteee Boe. -Deew eeu lakhs, Lotal, 
Rs, 3 RVG } che 
| ew? Lat takKksis 
TA ae avagsiye S opi} my = a WG: 4 ated bart, I a Ai ad ye a7 est 47 x “+ 
The PrOSTeEssiVe betes” | Qi GS Tae PREV our fear Wee RAPKECIN 
TM. TO tt Taw Cai FP ej ei Pe Sete < +7 = 
Zone, irs iis lakns, Bast odio ha ae eee | ete taick ce ang vi est Parisian 
oa - OR tall SO iCaa- 
Zone. Tet. avy {eaKns, 
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So far, since its inceptica i 1954, the Corporation, the only source 
of long-term loan faciities for house building, has helped in the  cons- 
“suction of 9,610 nouses by individuals and 704 houses and flats by co- 
cperative societies. | 

The total number o: isans caneioned Guring the year were 2,199 of 
which 931 were in Karachi, &:t in ‘est Pakistan and 442 in East 
Paitistan. By the end of June ivoo, ule Coyporation had extended facili- 
ties to 134 cities and iowns tnrcusn their regional and sub-regional 
offices. - ae 


The House Building finance Corporation has proposed exemption 
from stamp duty and registration charges on loans up to Rs. 40,000. 
Loans up to Rs, 20,000 are alyeady enjoying these exemptions. — 


The East Pakistan Governme: have given the facility of 
granting non-encumbrance certificates to intending borrowers free of 
charge in cases where such certificates are required by the Corporation. 


| Procedure steuphyicd. Considerable progress has ‘been . made in 
simplifying procedures for the convenience of clients. Cheques are sent 
nn advance to branch offices so that ovrowers are able to collect them as 


soon as payment becomes due. 


Previously, the documents or title were readired to be examined by 
the Corporation’s legal advise:s in each. and every case. Such examina- 
tion in respect of stereotyped leases and Hcences given by improvement 
trusts and other development authorities is how undertaken by the Cor- 
poration, thus reducing both expense and time. | 


~The Corporation has also relaxed the condition that the entire cost. 
of the plot.of jand of an iraproverment trust or allotting authority. should 
first be paid up for entitlement of ioan. Under the revised policy, chents 
paying the price of land in instalments can also get loans if they are 
otherwise eligible. 


Consequent upon the shifting of the Corporation’s headquarters to 
Dacca last year, the administrative set-up has been reorganized to have 
more effective contro! over disbursements and recoveries. Two zonal 
offices have been formed at Karacit and Dacca under two General Mana- 
cers to control the branches in their respective Wings. Cheques are 
issued by the zonal offices and accounts of recoveries are kept by them 
separately. The General Managers and regional and assistant regional 
ofacers have been delegated liberai powers for early disposal of cases. 


Inercase in profit. The Corporation made a profit of Rs. 82,31,448 
during the years 195&-12 10 1962-63, “Tnis shows more than five-fold 
merease as compared io Re. 15,10.871 at the end of 1957-58. 


Repayment of loans has heen quite satisfactory. Notwithstanaing 
the fact that there have een some bad cases and delayed payments, it 


was not necessary to auction the house of any defaulting borrower during 
the year 1962-63. 


~The entire share canital of the Corporation (Rs. 3 crores) was 
subseribed by the Central Government up te 1957-58. After that year 
the Corporation has taken a lean of Rs. 3.25 crores from the Govern- 
ment up to March 1964, and also sold debentures worth Rs. 2.5 crores 
to the State Bank. 





CHAPTER Xi 
STOCK MARKET 
Rise and fall of share prices in the Karachi stock mar 


March, 1964 showed 


period April, 1963 to 
sensitive stock market. 


symptoms of a very 
the period under review, 


1964. Detailed account 
State Bank’s Index of Shares 


the stock market was bu 
a declining trend set in which continued until mid-October. 
recovery began which, more or less, continued till the 
of the trends is given below. 


oyant, 


end of 





Thereafter, 
March, 


In the previous issues of the Survey the averages of shares prepared 
by the Habib Bank, popularly called All Shares Index, was used. 


Lately, the State Bank of Pakistan 
prehensive index which is divided 
groups in the Habib Bank index. 


The ten groups are : banks, insurance and finance, 
engineering, transport 


other textiles, fuel and power, construction and 


and communications, paper and board, tobacco 2 yd misce 


General index is the average of all these groups. 


October, 1963. The index declined te 123.11 in Ma 


‘ny June, 1963. During 
9.60 points to 113.63 in July. 
about one month and general 


September, the index declined to 111.22 and further to 


During the seven months from April, fo October, 1 
Of all the groups © State Bank’s 1 
y 


lost 18.27 points. 


hoard recorded largest decline—38 . 94 points, followed b 
points), construction and engineering { _-17.02 points), 
{11.82 points}, insurance and finance 
(—8.42 points), miscellaneous (—6.27 
and communica 


points), textiles 

fuel and power 

(—4.57 points) ; 
point. 


while only transport 


index stood at 497.97 (highest for all time) 
April, 1963, but showed a generally declining trend there 

y and fell 
1 index declined by 
ned steady for 
t 1963. In 


A table below shows the trend in shere indices. 


TABLE 16 
Grats BANK SHARE INDEX 
{Base 19359-50190) 


a 











Group April Tune énoust October 
1966 1966 Tite 1865 

ee Tae ee 

Banks .. i? 199-54 184-82 186 OT 176 31 

Ynsurance and 168 °53 168 9S 166 -7S 188-45 
Finance. 

Tute .. “4 Pilese 128 84 }20-23 176-95 

Cotton and other 194 54 108 -9] GS 4 Q3-72 
Texiiles. 

Fuel and Power. . 110-48 106-52 122-20 102 -06 

Construction and 116-69 106 «3 ern ag .67 
Engineering. 

Transport and 104-29 110-6" ws-4o 0106-80 
Communications. 

Paner and Board S718 236-16 476-98 118-24 
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It will be seen from the table on the preceding page that some re- 
covery in stock market started after October, 1965. At the end of 
March, 1964 the general index stood at 115.54 compared to the iowest 
taye] of 109.70 reached in Octoher 1960. 


Habib Bank’s Averages 


This index is not very meaningful as it is an arithmetic average of 
selected shares. Despite a marked increase in the number of share quoted 
on stock exchange, the coverage of this index has remained unchazged. 
The State Bank index, compiled recently, is more broad-based and 
is. therefore, a better indicator of the trends on stock excnange. 
The use of this index is all the more necessary as changes in the two indices 
are not always in the same direction. However, for the sake of continuity 
and comparison these are being used again this vear. 


Karachi stock market showed a remarkable buoyancy up to March, 
1963, when the all shares index, which is an average of five groups of share 
quotations compiled by the Habib Bank, rese to 276.35. But this 
buoyancy could not be maintained for long and the all shares index dec- 
ned to 273.14 in April, 1963. This figure, though 3.21 points lower as 
compared to the preceding month, was still 54,54 points higher than 
April 1962, and also highest for the period under review. The imdex 
declined to 262.55 in Mav and further to 254.06 in June, 1963. In July, 
i+ further declined to 249.92 and in August it dropped to 246.66, All 
shares index reached the bottom at 934 56 on October 18, which was 
ihe lowest figure of the year. 


A persistent declining trend, as shown in a table below, in Karachi 
stock market for about seven months, drew the attention of many 
terested sections. and the Government kept a close watch over the 


market activities. 
TABLE (7 
Haprg BANK INDEX OF SHARES 


(April, 1963 to March, 1964) 
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Gr oup ber Kary = ruary 
1366 1963 1966 1962-1868 Tt 1964 1964 
Banks a 908-07 298-71 290-18 277-64 28: 3 287-20 393-94 285-43 
Insurance 407-29 396-00 380-S1 360-50 347-39 363-11 463-37 .S€0°39 
Textiles 15.86 318-27 308-29 7290-81 303-42 302-79 316-17 307-3] 
Jutes i 476-70 173-42 171-60 162-04 165-56 170-15 176-67 176-57 
Miscellaneous. . 160-16 150-83 147-38 143-34 154-25 155-72 163-26 1358-55 


AJ] shares Gncex) TTR AA 244-06 246-66 255-0) AAG T4776 B07) “245 C0 











Many reasons have been advanced for this decline. A close examina- 


Hon of the trends over the period reveals that rising tendency in share 
prices which started some time in the second half of 1962 continued 
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unabated up to the end of March, 1963, The ali shares ‘ndex which stood 
at 188.90 at the end of July, 1961°, after one yeal and eight months, rose 


by 87.85 points to 276.35 at the end of March, 1963. This contmuous 


rise inflated the value of many shares and, ultimately, brought about 4 
maladjustment between the actual yields on inflated values of Imeny 
shares and the dividend declared by the companies. Actual yield on 
many shares. was far lower as compared to their inflated market prices. 
As a result, under the pressure 0! economic forces, a automatic corrective 


trend set in. 


Of all the groups of share prices compiled by the Habib pank, 
Textiles went under the heaviest loss of 63.05 pots during the period 
from April to October, 1963. It may be mentioned that this was considered 
one of the most booming sectors of stocks and the prices of cloth, especially 
medium and fine varieties, were quite high due to lack of necessary aqguip- 
ment for finishing, etc. The sovernment provided liberal facilities for 
fnishing of textiles. AS 2 result, production of better qualities 
increased which resulted 10 bringing competitive conditions within the 
industry. Prices hegan to fall and inventories began_t0 increase. 
Other sharp declines were i insurance _46.79 points), 
Banks (—-46.40 points), Miscellaneous (—16.82 points). and Jutes 
(—16 . 66 points). Aly shares indes Jost 38.15 points during the same 
period. 


Another contributory tactor for the fall in share prices Was the 
successive announcements of new issues at pat which obviously diverted 
investors’ attention from the listed issues with inflated price level. 
Attention of investors and operators Was facussed on the spate of new 
resus of compares offered at par. maby af which enjoyed exemption 
from income tax for investors up to Bs. i lakh of their income. ‘The 
increased release of new prospectuses kept the flow of funds diverted to 
new issues, thus resulting in shrinkage ol investment enquiries for 
existing scrips. 


A considerable amount of fund: of the mvesting public was thus 
blocked in new floatations. 


The craze for some new issues which were expected to show coh- 
siderable appreciation of capital can be wudged trom the following few 
examples. 


The shares of Gandhara tnciusiries, Habib Sugar Sls. Pakistan 
National Ols, Hyeson Sugal and sorne others were heavily over-sulos- 
eribed, which temporarily absorned large finds. The time taken in 
refunds was cenerally fairly jong. As a result. much larger funeas 
than necessary were blocked in new wsules. and little surplus money was 


jeft to purchase old shares. Uitimately. in the absence of genuine buy: 
ing pressure, prices of snares were persistently dechuiing. 


Another eenuine factor hich considerably affected the share prices 
was the lack of depth i the share merrst. In view of the small average 
durne-oeer. It 1S possible to pent prices of shares Oy even moderate corner- 
ing. ‘This provides 4 fertile neic sOf enecy alors which is neither in the 
netisnal interest nor conducive to ihe gpawth of stock marsel. 


Stock exchange cincles rparntalnes riot the 1965-52 budgetary 
rosgsures had a pramning ofeach On ‘ne capital merset. A con 
ewityatory fagtor, i 48 said. wae The LTDISON nf cusps on credit. They 
-csavted that the heavy Ingges were Gue Tu ule cuntulative effect produced 
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by the withdrawal of certain concessions, the Increase in the level of 
iadustrial taxation and the attack on control exercised by small groups 
on Jarge business firms. All these factors, it is alleged, produced an 
adverse impact on the stock market. 


In order to study the situation and improve the conditions of stock 
market, the Government, through the World Bank, secured the services 
of an expert in this field in March, 1964 to study the situation and make 
necessary recommendations. 


The mild recovery in the Karachi stock market since November, 1963 
was due to the under-mentioned factors : 


(a) The Finance Minister’s advice to hold on the stocks and the 
reported alertness by the Ministry of Finance to safeguard 
the interests, particularly of small and iniddle class holders. 


(b) Increasing interest shown by investors at newly reduced 
quotations. 


(ce) Interest shown by the National Investment Trust to invest 
more in shares which had good potential at the existing 
prices. 


During the three-month period from October to December, 1963, 
Banks gained 9.29 points, Textiles 12.61 points, Miscellaneous 10.91 
points and Jute 7.52, while Insurance group lost 2.91 points, As a 
result, the all shares index recorded a rise of 6.72 points to 241.73 over 
the period. 


. 


The year 1964 started with a eood business in share market. All 
shares index which was at 941.73 in December, 1963 rose to 242,86 in 
January and further to 250.71 in February, 1964. It, however, declined 
to 245.00 in March, 1964. 


On the opening of new stock exchange building on January 12, 
1964, the Finance Minister declared the decision of the Government to 
extend for a period of three years ending June 30, 1967, the concession 
cranted last year to private conypanies for exemption from wealth tax 
if they converted themselves into public limited companies, This decisive 
announcement generated large buying interest in the stock, | 


BONUS VOUCHERS 


To cope with the tempo of economic development, more and more 
foreign exchange 1s needed to buy capital goods and necessary raw 
materials. Bonus Voucher Scheme is qa device to increase foreign 
exchange earnings by encouraging exports. The ultimate object of the 
scheme is to increase production. The scheme is expected to do this by 
providing an export market for bonus-fed goods. The resulting increase 
of foreign exchange earnings would increase availability of goods such 
ae essential consumer goods, raw materials, and capital goods. This 

- would, in the long-run, bring down prices in general and improve the 
ability of Pakistani exporters to maintain their exports. 


Another purpose of the bonus scheme is to provide the necessary 
freedom for imports of these goods which are not absolutely essential 
and for which foreign exchange cannot be freely given. Even in the 
case of semi-essential or essential goods, importers are permitted under 
the scheme to augment the existing supplies. 





—————————— 
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Earnings from the exports of soods covered by the scheme 
increased from Rs. 24.8 crores in 1958 (ihe last full year, immediately 
preceding the introduction of Bonus Scheme) to Rs. 55.16 crores in i059. 
Exports of the items covered by the scheme continued to Tise in the 
following years. Receipts increased to Rs. 67.52 crores in 1860, to 
Rs 72.74 crores in 1961 and further to Rs. 77.59 crores in 1962, Earnings 
stood at 81.10 crores in 1963 as given in a table below :— 


TABLE 78 
EARNING FROM BONUS EXPORTS 
(In crore rupees) 


we eee = ReuPER SPEER. 2 © meet: STE ee EE a? nammenttt ee er 


: Tojai Export under Percentage 

Year | Exports Banus Scheme — boanus-fed 

exports 
1959 13207) S516 367] 
1960 187-30 67-52 36 ‘0 
1963 190 -25 72-47 38 0 
1962 189 -20 17°99 41-6 
1963 198 34 81-16 40-8 


eee eer 
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Prices of bonus voucher were Kept remarkably stable during the year 
under review and ranged largely between Rs. 155 and Rs. 170. For a 
short time, however, the prices reached a peak of Rs, 184.75 and 
declined to a minimum Rs, 145.50. 


The table below shows the quotations of vouchers since April, 1963. 


QUOTATIONS OF Bonus VOUCHERS 


(in. rupees) 
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It will be seen from the table on the preceding page that prices of 
bonus vouchers fluctuated between Rs, 171 and Rs. 162.25 in April 1963 
and the month end quotation was Rs. 166.50. The highest and lowest 
prices of vouchers were quoted at Rs. 174.25 and Rs. 166.50 in Mav, 
but the month ended at Rs. 171.50. In June, prices climbed to highest 
of the period at Rs. 185.00, but at the end of the month receded to 
Rs. 162.50 which was the lowest quotation durine the month. 


In July 1963, bonus market showed remarkable steadiness and prices 
of vouchers ranged between 169.00 (highest) and Rs. 157.25 Qowest) 
and the month-end quotation stood at Rs. 161.00. The quotations in 
August started with a rising trend and fluctuated within a range 
of Rs. 10.00. The highest and the lowest quotation of the month were 
Rs. 166.75 and Rs. 157.00, while the month's closing quotation was 
Rs. 164.50. In September, price rose to Rs. 170.00 by the middle of the 
month. The month ended at Rs. 165.00. The gap in the price fluctua- 
tion of bonus vouchers narrowed in October and the prices varied 
ketween Rs. 166.00 and Rs. 152.75 and month-end quotation was 
Rs. 154.25. In November, 1963 bonus market remained very timid. 
Highest quotation was Rs. 154.73, the lowest Rs. 148.75 and the month- 
end quotation was Rs. 153.00. In December, price of vouchers rose to 
Rs. 162.75 but declined again to Rs, 152.50. 


With the inclusion of new items in the import schedule under BKomis 
Scheme and increase in foreign exchange carnings under Forcign 
Remittances Scheme, the flow of bonus vouchers increased. This brought 
about considerable stability in the prices of bonus vouchers. 


The first quarter of 1964 witnessed the expected normalcy in the 
vrices of vouchers. Prices of vouchers fluctuated between Rs. 157.50 
and Rs. 152,00 in January 1964 and the month-end quotation was 
Rs. 154.75. In February, price ranged between Rs. 152.75 and Rs. 150.00 
which were the highest and the lowest quotations. In March, 1964, 
recorded highest and lowest quotations were Rs. 152.00 and Rs. 145.75 
and month-end quotation was Ks. 146.25. 


In recent times, there appears a narrowing down tendency in the 
price fluctuations of bonus youchers and attainment of some stability in 
the market. The highest and the lowest price guotations of becnus 
vouchers during 1961 ranged between Rs. 165.25 (December} and Rs, 87 
(August); Rs. 193 (February) and Rs. 125.50 (July) during 1962; while 
it narrowed down to Rs, 184.75 (June) and Rs. 148.75 (November) during 
1963. 


The extension of Bonus Scheme to remittances by Pakistani 
residents from foreign countries was introduced in September. 1963. It 
provides that the remittances made by Pakistani residents from abroad 
would earn bonus at the rate of 30 per cent. These vouchers are to be 
sold in the market and the proceeds are to be given to the beneficiaries 
of the remitters in the country. | 


All the remittances made under this scheme are exempt from the 
income tax, 








CHAPTER XT 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


Need for efficient fiseal organization 


One of the purposes of the State is to provide numerous public 
services, which employ a vast persomiel, and make it one of the mast 
costly of human undertakings. In order that the public may be served 
efficiently and economically, the Government must have an effective fiscal 
organization. The manifold activities of the spendulg and revenue de- 
partments are coordinated in our country through ihe Ministry of 
Finanee, acting for the legislature and the executive 11 ihe interests ol 
the people. Because of the magnitude and importance of the activities of 
the State, its fiscal management has become a tremendous responsibility. 
The urge to accelerate the tempo of econonic development im order to 
reach the “ take off stage’ as early as possible and the need to introduce 
concepts of social welfare have led to & rayid increase 10 developmental 
expenditure. This obviously yecessiiates 3 greatly extended scope for 
ihe activities of the Ministry of Finance, which ultimately has to husband 
the necessary resources to meet the ever-increasing demands. 


The authority to appropriate funds and raise revenues is regulated 
by eonstitutional provisions. The legislative branch of the government 
ig responsible for decisions concerling the amount and objects of appro- 
priations, while the executive branch supplies the fiscal administration, 
by which funds may be raised, cared for, and spent according to the 
decisions of the legislature. Fiseal policies are determined py the joint 
action of the legislative and executive branches of government. If the 
fiscal activities of covernment are organized effectively, fiscal machinery 
will function with maximum efficiency, and waste will be minimized. 
The legislative and executive branches of government should, therefore, 
pe coordinated in planning, executing, and controlling financial policies 
and programmes ; and the various fiscal functions ot government should 
be blended harmoniously in a consistent and unified system. 


Tt is necessary for the legislature. 10 discharging its fiscal functions 
to cooperate with the executive in budgetary procedures and in the final 
shaping of fiscal policies. The executive customarily prepares 4 budget 
and submits it to the legislature for its approval. The proposed hudeet 
expresses the fiscal policy of the executive. In the form in which it is 
eventually adopted, the Budget will embody the iacas of the executive 
and the jegislature as finally forrnulated, and will indicate the ascal 
policy of the country. : 


THE CENTRAL COVERNMENT BUDGET, 1965-64 


_ The Central Budget for the year 1905-64 was different from that of 

earlier years in more than one respect. — 
in spite of a heavy surplus of ms. 16.25 erores in the revenue ac 
count, additional taxes amounting to about Rs. 30 Saga ea) ee ae 
unprecedented in the whole of ihe previous Pakistan's aes, uray 
history, were levied in order 10 Anance a part of the on page 
penditure irom the couniry’s OW! SOUPCLE, instead “of the gee fa : 
» taeeledla UA Lt stomary 


entire reliance on roreign assistance. 
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The 1963-64 budget also introduced a marked change in the economic 
policy of the government, which was clearly enunciated by the Finance 
Minister in his budget speech, the relevant part of which is reproduced 
below, 


“Qur concern is not only with the rate of economic growth but 
also with its qualitv. We want to avoid excessive concentra- 
tion of wealth and economic power in a few hands, and to 
foster a strong and widely-based middle class ‘ to protect the 
rights and improve the condition of the workers: to correct 
the economic imbalance between regions within the country ; 
to reverse the long continued decline of the rural economy ; 
to increase Pakistan's capacity to build for itself the machinery 
and equipment essential to modern industry and agriculture ; 
and to generate domestic savings and exports on a seale that will 
enable us progressively to dispense with foreign assistance. 
To accomplish these tasks we must release the productive 
energies of the most dynamic elements of our population, 
eliminating arbitrary restrictions based on special privilege ”’. 


The 1963-64 budget also broke new ground in levying three new 
direct taxes, viz., Wealth tax, gift tax and capital gains tax, the burden 
of which will be borne by the richer classes. 


Pakistan has a unitary budgetary structure, but the budget is divided 
into two main aecounts—Revenue and Capital. Revenue accounts cover 
current receipts and expenditures. Capital accounts include mainly non- 
recurrent receipts and expenditures, classified broadly in two PToups, 
internal and external resources. Internal resources include receipts from 
domestic borrowings. public investment of smal! savings, recoveries of 
Central loans from the Provinces and semi-atitonomous bodies and sale 
of capital assets, and contributions from the revenue section of the 
budget. External resources consist of foreign loans and grants. Capital 
expenditures are financed mainly from internal borrowings and from 
foreign aid and credits. Lately the government has been making efforts 
to do at least a part of its capital financing from taxation. 


As a result of the prudent monetary and fisea} policies followed by 
the present government, the budgetary position of the Central Goyern- 
ment has improved considerably, and the Central Government has thus 
been able substantially to increase its development outlays and assistance 
to provincial governments. 


some important facts and figures from the Central Government 
budget for 1963-64 are given below. 


TABLE SO 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT BUDGETS 1961-64 


(in takh rupees) 














Revenue Budget 7 19§3-62 1962-63 1963-64 
Actual Revised Budget 
Revenue exPenditure et ce : 1,88,40 1.92,72 2.07.75 
Capital outlay on develormert i és 1,83,1§ 2,73,16 3,67,04 
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1962-63 


Revenue Budget 
Revised 


Non-development capital outlay 





3,80,38 


shortfall in capital outlay on develap- 


Likely 
(excluding contingency item) 


ment 


i a 


Total Expenditure 380.38 4 57,51 
Financed by: 
Revenue receipts DAC So 2,09,99 


Permanent debt (external) 


"Foreign aid grant - 


Unfunded debt (net). 19,09 9.94 
Floating debt (nst) 2,40 {—)3} 
Accretion ta reserve f unds 29.60 10,25 
Loans and advances account 12,39 10,75 


Deposits.and-remittances a (—}5,08 
Miscellaneous capital (receipis} rice | 30 
Internal permanent debt 2,20 31,19 
Adhioc treasury biils 


Drawings on cash balances 


Total Finance items 
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1963-64 
Budget 


21,85 


——— 


5,96,64 


(—)15,00 
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5,81,64 


7,24,04 
2.39,20 
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42,2 
9.96 
(—-)30 
10,23 
11,79 
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OPDINARY REVENUE AN? PypexritcRe OF THE CENTRAL GOVERN MENT. 
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a a a a ee EE Cae Si ee 
. Revised Budget 
MySay Tea ato. Loeeeed rggegi Tel-62 1962-63 1963-64 
ee al 
Revers goles Soho LAAT 219,85 2,09,99  2,24,08 
Expenditn re Gee Bae Bes 2 ee ae MM 403,92. 2.02,75 
Surplus af - pane b9s  3t26 0 1727 16,25 
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Table No. 72 in the Statistical Section shows details of revenue and 
expenditure. The largest single revenue source is custom duties, fol- 
lowed by central excise, income tex and sales tax. These four taxes 
accounted for 73.95 per cent. of Central Government revenue in 1961- 
62, the last year for which actual accounts are evailable, compared to 
73.10 per cent. In 1962-63 (revised}. Of ordinary expenditure in 
1961-62, the defence services tock 53.56 per cent. Civil administration 
and debt services accounted for another 33.89 per cent, leaving only 

‘ 12.535 per cent for all other items of expenditure. Comparative figures 
for 1962-63 (revised) are defence services 53.20 per cent, Civil adminis- 
tration and debt services 33.00 per cent and other items of expenditure 
13.80 per cent. Table No. 73 of the Statistical Section gives a per- 
centage classification of revenue and expenditure by major categories. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 1963-64 


On the basis of existing taxation, revenue receipts for 1963-64 are 
estimated at Rs. 224.04 crores, and revenue expenditure at Rs. 207.75 
crores. Thus the budget for 1963-64 shows a surplus of Rs. 16.29 crores 
on revenue account. 


2 


Increase in revenue 


At Rs. 224.04 crores, revenue estimates for 1965-64 exceeded the 

revised estimates of Rs. 209.99 crores for 1962-63 by Rs. 14.05 crores. 

This was due to an increase of Rs. $.52 crores in the proceeds of taxa- 

. tion, after deducting the Provincial shares, and an Improvement of Rs. 
4.53 crores in the yield from other sources of revenue. 


Receipts from customs were estimated at Rs. 71.20 crores and 
from Central Excise Duties at Rs. 42.94 crores. These estimates ex- 
ceeded the revised estimates for 1962-63 by Bs. 2.85 crores and 
Rs. 4.24 crores respectively. Receipts from Income Tax and Corpora- 
tion tax are estimated to increase by Rs. 1.05 crores to Rs. 26.50 crores 
and from Sales Tax by Rs. 1.68 crores to Rs. 22.70 crores. Receipts 
from other taxes are estimated to be less by Rs. 30 lakhs, Rs. 4.78 
erores in 1962-63, and Rs. 4.48 crores in 1963-64. The expected in- 
crease in receipts from taxation is due mainly to larger imports under 
the commodity aid programme, higher production of indigenous goods, — 
and the accelerated tempo of economic activity. 


The estimated increase in other forms of revenue is due mainly to 
the improvement in the payment of interest on central loans by the 
provincial governments. Receipts from Debt Services in 1963-64 are 
estimated at Rs. 27.96 crores, Rs. 3.18 crores more than the revised 
estimates of Rs, 22.78 crores for 1962-63. Receipts from Civil Adminis- 
tration and Miscellaneous items are estimated to be higher than the 
revised estimates for 1962-63, rising by Rs. 31 lakhs and Rs. 8 lakhs to 
‘Rs. 3.68 crores and Rs. 4.45 crores respectively. On the other hand, there 
are estimated declines in 1963-64 of Rs. 23 lakhs. Rs. 51 lakhs, Rs. 26 
lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs in: receipts from Posts and Telegraphs, currency and 
mint, Defence services, and extraordinary items respectively. 
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Increase in Expenditure 


Revenue expenditure during 1963-64 is estimated at Rs. 200.19 
crores; ‘Rs. 15.03 crores more than the revised estimates of Rs. WZite 
crores for 1962-63. This increase is mainly accounted for by the in- 
creased expenditure on Defence Services and Dekt Services. Defence 
Expenditure on revenue account is estimated at Rs. 109.16 crores, Rs. 
6.62 crores more than the revised estimates of 1962-63. The in- 
crease is due chiefly to an expected pay rise. Debt Service expendi- 
ture during 1963-64 is expected to rise by Rs. 5.78 crores from Rs. 20.88 
crores in 1962-63 to Rs. 31.66 crores. Expenditure on Civil Adininis- 
tration. is to increase by Rs. 4.03 crores from Rs. 57.73 crores to 
Rs. 41.76 crores, mainly because of a revision of pay scales and ex- 
pansion in the activities of beneficent departments. 


Expenditure on direct demands on revenue (Revenue collecting de- 
partments) recorded an increase of Rs, 27 lakhs from Rs. 4.19 crores 
to Rs. 4.46 crores. 


These increases were partly counterbalanced by a smaller provi- 
sion for development expenditure on revenue account (Rs. 1.21 crores), 
following the transfer of certain projects from the centre to the two 
Provinces. 


TABLE 82 
BUDGET AT A GLANCE! 


? 


(in lakh rupees) 
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Revenue 1969-63 1962-63 1963-64 
Budge! Budeet Revised Budget 
Receipts : 

Customs 64,03 68,35 71,20 
Central Excise Duties 38 62 38,70 4? 94 
Income tax and Corporation Tax 23.70 25,45 26,50 
Sales Tax 21,01 21,02 22,70 
Interest Receipts b3 st 21,79 22,78 27,96 
Currency and Mint i > i 4.96 Dyiz 5,21 
Posts and Telegraph (Net Receipts) 3 45] 4,44 4,23 
Defence Services 8.94 9,94 9.68 
Other Revenue 25,19 13,59 13,63 
Total—Receipts 21278 2,09,99 2.24.04 
Expenditure : 7 
Revenue Collecting Departments .. e545 4.19 4.48 
Civil Administration 37.95 37,73 41.76 
Defence Services . 1,0!,09 102,54 1.09,16 
Civil works and Central Road fund we 2,39 217 

Special Fund for Rehabilitation pao | ss se 
Servicing of Debt x 25,00 25,88 31,66 
Grant to Provincial Governments . ay 3,83 3.64 
Development Expenditure 9.14 9,44 8.23 
Other Expenditure elk 6,72 6.68 
Total—Expenditure "$06.88 1,92,72 2,07,75 
Surpius Cte 127 . 16,29 
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Capital Budget 
Pe 











Budget proposals, .—> 


1 The estimates for 1963-64 are based on existing taxation and do not inciude the effects of the 
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Revenue 1962-63 1962-63 1963-64 
Budget Budget Revised ' Budget 
Development Expenditure ! 
Direct Outlay by the Central Government :-— 
Posts and Telegraph 9,30 8,94 11,70 
Irrigation 3.37 13,94 17,21 & 
Industrial Development ; 2,96 2,35 3,46 - 
Civil Aviation 3,08 2,43 412 - 
Broadcasting 1,19 86 70° 
Ports 1,30 42 73 
New Federal Capitals 7,60 7,20 1145." 
Civil Works~ =, 8,97 3,84 3,60. 
Food storage and other works 4.50 4,15 3,21 i 
Miscellaneous Investments 5,65 5,62 8,36 Ba 
Other Expenditure 1,34 59 92 
Loans to Semi-independent Bodies etc. ee 3,53 31,70 
Loans and Grants to Provincial Government 230,65 2,19,29 2,67, 98 
Less—Likely shortfall in expenditure 18,00 30,00 30,00. 
Total--Development Expenditure 2.65,74 2,43,16 3,37,04 
Non-Development Expenditure 12.86 16,92 21,85 
Contingency Item — 15,00 4,7] 15,00 
Total— pisbursements 2,93,60 2647 9 --3,73,89 
Financed by: 
Revenue Surplus 16,87 1727 16,29, 
Permanent Dett—Internal (net) 10,50 31,19 14.00 
Floating Debt (net) —8,30 —3] —~30 - 
Unfunded Debt (net) 9,55 9.74 9.97. 
Recoveries of Loaiis and Advances 9.67 10,75 11,79 
Other Capital Receipts 5,67 30 ; 29 
Accretions to Reserve Funds 11,60 10,25 10,23. 
Deposits and Remittances (n et) 6,50 400 1,50. 
Foreign Loans ..* 1,76,17 145,35 2,39,20.- 
Foreign Grants. = 56,86 45.70 42,23 
Cash Balance utilization —1,49 —9.45 28,69 | 
___lotal—Resources 2.93,60 264,79 - 3,73;89 
a ae ee 


———— 
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In the gross figure of estimated expenditure under grants-in-aid to 
Provincial Governments, Rs. 20 crores is included for the Works 
Programme to be undertaken in the two Provinces during 1963-64 
of this, Rs. 20 crores is allocated to East Pakistan and Rs. 10 crores £0 
West Pakistan. The revised estimates for 1962-63 had included Rs. 10 : 
crores for Works Progranimme ‘1 iast Pakistan, the cost of which was 
met out of the local currency cenerated by imports of US Surplus Com- 
modities under PL 480 Title 1. 


CAPITAL BUDGET 1963-64 


Capital Receipts 


Capital Receipts for 1963-54 are estimated at Rs. 345.20 crores, 
Bs. 70.95 crores more than the revised estimates of Rs. 274.25 crores 
for 1962-63. A considerable increase 1S envisaged in receipts from 
External Resources whereas receipis trom Internal Resources show 4 
slight decline from 1962-63. 


External Resources 


External resources (Foreign loans and grants) have come to play 
an important role and they make a iarger contribution than internal 
resources to the development programmes of the country. Of total esti- 
mated capital receipts of Rs. 345.20 crores for 1963-64, 81 per cent 
(Rs, 281.49 crores) is expected 10 be contributed by external resources, 
compared with 69 per cent in 1962-63. 


During 1963-64, loans raised abroad were expected to amount to 
Rs. 239.20 crores, Rs. 93.89 cvores, OF $3 per cent, more than the 
revised estimates of Fs. 445.35 crores for 1962-63. U.S. Aid Loans, 
which have become the main source of our external resources, are cx- 
pected to contribute Rs. 137.14 crores, Rs. 38.97 crores more than the 
revised estimates of fs. 78.20 crores during 1962-63. 


Other expected contributions to loans raised abroad are from West 
Germany, Rs. 27.91 crores ; Japan. Rs. 14.04 crores ; Development Loan 
Fund and Eximbank, Rs. 12.90 crores: local currency (PL 480 counter- 
part funds), Rs. 16 crores. 


Contributions from foreign crants are expected to decline by 
Rs. 3.47 crores in 1962-63 to Rs. 42.33 in 1963-64. 


Estimates of External Resources in 1963-64 assumed greater uti- 
lization of pipeline end of the additional! assistance pledged by the 
Consortium for the fourth yea" of the Plan. The main constituents of 
the anticipated rise of Ks. G0 98 ereres in External Resources are Pro- 
ject loans, Rs. 25.11 crores, ang Commodity loans, Rs, 68.74 crores. 





Internal Resources | - 
Receipts from internal resources ave estimated at Rs. 63.77 crores, 
R< 19.43 crores less than the ravised estimates of Rs. 83.20 crores 


during 1962-63. The decline is chiefly cue tc a fall of Rs. i7.19 crores 


in the permanent Debt trom Es. 21.19 crores to Rs. 14 crores, and ol 





——— 
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Rs. 2.50 erores in deposits and reraittances from Rs. 4 crores to Rs. 1.50 
crores, There is also a. decline oc Rs. 98 Jakhs in the revenue surplus— 
from Rs. 17.27 crores to Rs. 16.29 crores. ‘Tnese decreases were, however, 
partiy offset by an improvernent or Rs. 1.04 erores m recoveries of 
Loans and Advances, from Rs. 10.75 crores to Rs. 11.79 crores, and 
of Rs. 23 lakhs in Unfunded Debt, irom Ms. 9.74 crores to Rs. 9.97 
crores. 


Capital Expenditure 


Capital expenditure for 1965-64 is estimated at Rs. 388.89 crores, 
Rs. 98.81 crores rnore than the revised estimates of Rs. 290.08 crores 
for 1962-63. This was due mainly to an increase in Development ex- 
nenditure of Rs. 93.85 crores, or 54 per cent, from Rs. 273.16 crores in 
1962-63 to Rs. 367.04 erores in 1963-64. 


Non-developmental expenditures also went up from Rs. 16.92 crores 
in 1962-63 to Rs. 21.85 crores in 1965-64, an increase of Rs. 4.93 crores 
or 29 per cent. 


A substantial increase is recorded in Development Assistance to 
Frovinees, by Rs. 48.89 crores to Rs, 267.98 crores. 


At Rs. 267.98 crores, development assistance to the Provinces 
represented only such assistance as is provided out of the Centre’s Capital 
Budget. Total development assistance to the Provinces on both revenue 
and capital account, and including that relating to works Programme, 
stood at Rs. 300 crores, Rs. 155 crores for East Pakistan, and Rs. 145 
crores for West Pakistan. For East Pakistan this is Rs. 385.10 crores 
more and for West Pakistan Rs. 34.59 crores more than in 1962-63. 


When compared to 1962-63, direct outlay rose by Rs. 17.02 crores to 
ts. 67.36 crores, and icans to semi-independent bodies etc., oy Rs. 28.17 
crores to Rs. 31.70 crores. The increase under direct outlay was mainly 
attributable to increases in irrigation by Rs, 3.27 crores, Post Office, 
Telegraph and Telephone Departments by Rs. 2.76 crores, Industrial 
Development by Rs. 1.11 crores, Civil Aviation by Rs. 1.69 crores, Ports 
by Rs. 31 lakhs, New Federal Capitals by Rs. 4.15 crores, and Miscel- 
laneous Investments and other works by Rs. 3.81 crores. 


The increase in non-development expenditure was chiefly the resuit 
of larger net expenditure of Rs. 5.86 crores under State Trading and of 
Rs. 1.56 crores under Defence Services, partly counter-balanced by less 
expenditure under loans and advances by Rs. 1.16 crores, under currency 
by Rs, 70 lakhs, and under repayment of Foreign Loans by Rs. 48 lakhs, 


At Rs. 15 crores, the provision during 1963-64, for Contingency 
Items was the same as in the budget estimates for 1962-62, 


Coupled with the provision for Contingency Items and assumed 
shortfall of Rs. 30 crores in Development Expenditure, the total estimated 
disbursements in 1963-84 aniounted to Rs. 373.82 crores. Against this the 
available resources Were of the order of Ks. 345.20 crores. The gap of 
Rs. 28.69 crores is to be met Sy drawing down the cash balances. 
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Development Expenditure 


The pace of economic development in Pakistan has been considerably 
accelerated aS 4 result of the prudent monetary and fnancial policies 
followed by the present regime. More and more resources are peing 
diverted to development. Th total provision for development expenditure 
on both revenue and capital account stood at Rs. 428 crores in the 195- 
G4 budget, compared to Rs. 351 crores in the 1962-65 budget, an increase 
of nearly 22 pet cent. The table below shows the Jevelopment expenditure 


. 


of ihe Central and Provincial Governments from 1957 -58 to 1963-64. 
TABLE 89 


DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE OF CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL C.OVERNMENTS 


ee ee 


a 


Total Percentage 
development increase 
Year expenditure over 


(in crore rupees) 1957-58 


1957-58 = oe ” ‘a as = 142 7 
1958-59 3 = 2 a = = 187 (+) 31°76 
1959-60 = re = = = 188 (+) 32°4 
1960-61 2 = = - = = 207 (+) 45°8 
1961-62 _ a oe ” ” 291 (=) 105°0 
1962-63 (Budget) - - S ss a i 351 (+) 147-4 
1963-64 (Budget) ~ a re - ‘as 7 4ii (—) 1894 


ee a ee —_- - . ooo 





—— ee ee ——— 


Tt will be seen from vhe tabla ¢.pove hat development expenditure 
has soreased about 189 per cent. during tae rast 6 years, from Bs, 142 
crores in 4957-58 to Rs. AQS erares ih 1902-155: (Budget) . 


The sectoral classification of the proposed development outlays for 
1963-64 10 Centre and Provinces *5 given sa table on the following page. 
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Taxation 


Revenue receipts for 4963-64 are estimated at Rs. 224.04 crores, and 
expenditure at Rs. 207.75 crores, vielding a revenue surplus of Rs. 16.29 
crores. Receipts ou eapital account during the same period are placed at 
Rs, 245.20 crores and expenditure at Rs. 373,89 crores, leaving an overall 
deficit of Rs. 28.69 crores. To fill this gap, additional taxation Measures 
to the amount of Rs. 00 crores have been taken. Three new direct 
taxes in the form of annual taxes oh wealth. on capital gains and a tax 
on gifts were mtroduced, while some changes were also made in indirect 
saxes to bring in more revenue. 

Additional taxation 1s considerec essential td provide adequate 
domestic resources for the development programmes of the Second Plan 
and the still larger requirements of the Third Plan. The alternatives 
were either to impose a severe check on the nation’s progress toward 
economic independence and prosperity, of t- seek a still greater con: . 
tribution from foreion countries, 8 contribution that 1s not likely to be 
forthcoming 10 the absence of a greater offart cn our OWN part. ine resort 
to deficit financing was complete?y ried out. A summary of some at 
the main tax proposais contained in the 1953-64 central budget is as 
under. 


1, Income-tax 


The Education Allowance Was ‘nereasea from Rs. 900 to Rs. 300 
per child. The maximum allowance was also raised from Rs. G09 fo 
Rs. 900. 


The rate of Earned Income Pelief was raised from 99 ner cent. of 
salary income to 25 per cent. ef such income Up to Rs. 20,000 plus 20 
per cent, of any balance. The waximun ‘mit of Rs. 6,000 remains 
unchanged. 


The exemption limit for Dividend Income was changed from the Arst 
Rs. 1,000 plus 99 per cent. of aarw balance, to Rs, 2,000. This change 
provides relief to persons im the lower and nucddle sncome brackets but 
reduces the exemption in the high tcome brackets. These three pro- 
posals provided Lor the grant ot aybstantial relief to persons in the low 
and middie income eToups. 


The rates of corporate and inter-corporare taxes were revised So that 
cicsely held eompamies and famuy eqrnora tions would pay tax at a rate 
5 per cent, higher than public companies. The definition of public com- 
panies was also changed to make trem more broad-based. The relaxa- 
tion in the matter of declaration cf Aicidends by private companies Was 
vithdrawn. 

T™ view of the cubstantial proits rag? industria: companies were 
earning, the 2 per eent, rebate snowed %< syen companies was  discon- 


tinued. 


Small eorapanies whose inene cic Pet exceed Reé. 95,900 would get 
a rehate of 3 per cent. 7 


a ‘ be J a ge — = > aie ene pa ? 2 . am : 

T, curb the Tenaency. smog aig Tusness nauses to provide thet 
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from taxable profits on account of such perquisites and benefits is 
limited to 75 per cent of salary, subject to a maximum of Rs. 30,000 per 
annum for any one person. This restriction is suspended for two years 
for foreign technicians whose salaries are not taxable under approved 
eontracts and who are required to stay in Pakistan after their tax- 
exemption period. 


Initial and additional depreciation allowances for motor vehicles not 
plying for hire have been withdrawn. Any excess over Rs. 40,000 in the 
cost of a car would also not be eligible for depreciation allowance. This 
measure is designed to discourage the purchase and maintenance of 
luxury cars by big business houses. 


The development allowance admissible at the rate of 20 per cent. 
over and above the depreciation allowance which is admissible to the 
extent of 100 per cent of the capital cost of plant and machinery has 
been discontinued. oo ee 


In addition to other incentives. an incentive in the field of direct 
taxation has been provided for exports. A rebate is allowed of 15 per 
cent of the tax payable by export houses which are incorporated and of 
10 per cent. in other cases. To manufacturers who are also exporters, 
a rebate of 10 ner cent of the tax attributable to export sales is allowed, 
if the export sales range between 10 and 20 per cent of total output. For 
export sales ranging between 20 and 30 per cent. the rebate is at the 
rate of 15 per cent, and for export sales exceeding 30 per cent, at the 
rate of 20 per cent. For this purpose the value of export sales would be 
reduced by the amount of the export bonus earned through export sales. 
The tax rebate is not allowed on tea, cotton, raw jute. jute manufactures and 
such other manufactured goods as may be notified from time to time. 


The scope of investment allowance was widened to cover investments 
in transport Companies. In order to encourage the life insurance business 
in Pakistan, the investment allowance was permitted to such life insurance 
policies only which were taken out in Pakistan and the proceeds of which 
were also payable in Pakistan. This condition does not apply to policies 
taken out on or before June 8, 1963. 


Several changes were made in the Income-tax Act in recent years 
to make tax-payers conscious of their liabilities. It was, however. 
noticed that many tax-payers still paid insufficient attention to the 
settlement of their tax Habilities. An additional charge at the rate of 
6 per cent ner annum is, therefore. to be made on taxes not paid by the 
due date. This additional charge is also made where the tax is alJlowed 
to be paid in instalments at the request of the tax-payer. 


Estate Duty 


Insurance policies taken out for the scle purpose of meeting estat 
dutv liability and assigned to Government are exempted from estate duty 
to the extent of the duty which actually becomes pavable. Any balance 
is added to the rest of the estate and charged to estate duty in the 
normal way. Provision is also made for accepting property and com- 
nensation bonds issued under the Land Reforms in satisfaction of estate 
duty liability. 
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New Direct Taxes — | 


The new wealth tax is levied on assets exceeding Rs. 4. lakhs,. 
at the rate of 1 per cent on the first taxable Rs.. 10 lakhs, and of 
114 per cent on the balance. Public companies are exempt but private. 
companies are liable at the rate of 1 per cent. Partnerships as such are 
exempt, but the snare of each partner is taxable along with his other 
assets. Certain assets, such a5 agricultural jand, machinery and imple- 
ments, growing crops, standing trees, animals, properties held in trust, 
etc., are exempt. : 


Gift Tax is levied at the rate of 5 per cent on the first Rs. 50,000, 
rising to 30 per cent on gifts above Rs. 90 lakhs. Gifts up to a total 
value of Rs. 10,000 in a yeat, gifts made to recognised schools, colleges, 
hospitals and approved charitable institutions and funds, gifts to wife or 
husband up to Rs. one iakh in their. lifetime are exempt. Gifts to 
employees and dependent relatives up to a maxhnum of Rs. 5,000 are 
also exempt. | 2, 


The Capital Gains Tax is jevied at the rate of 20 per cent in the case 
of companies an registered partnerships. No further capital gains tax 
is levied on the shareholders and the partners in respect of any dividend'or 
share received by them out of such gains. In other cases, two-thirds of 
the capital gains, subject to a minimum: of Rs. 10,000 is exempt, the 
balance being added to the other income of the tax-payer and assessed at 
the appropriate sncome-tax tate. This tax it not levied on gains in respect 
of immovable property. | 


Sales Tax 


| ‘The general rate of sales tax nas been mereased from 1244 per cent 
to 15 per cent. - rhis is not likely to cause undue hardship as many goods 
ef commion use such as food-stufis, edible oils, salt, handioom cloth, 


ready-made garments and utensils, etc., are exempt from sales tax. 


Cotion fabrics the excise dity-paid value of which does not exceed 
rupee one and ten paisa per Hnear vard are liable to .sales tax at the 
concessional rate of 10 per cent. Ac a measure of relief to small power- 
loom units, such units having vor more than 20 power-looms are exempt 
from sales tax. a oe : 


The levy of sales tax on varn and sveetmeat and bakery products 
= been rationalised. The general rate. now applies to all these commo- 
_ cities. . . 


Changes in the central excise, customs, import and export duties 
may be seen in table 79 af the Statistical Section. 


BUDGETS CF THE PROVINCES 
Kast Pakistan Budget for 1860-64 


7! Wact qe > AVGrhey a : > tad ee : e 
- ine mast F akistan budget for ine financial year 1965-64 was pre- 
csmitted to the rast Pakistan Sceapnkig on June o J he 
ee AST L ar SSOP) On June &, 1963. Total revenue 
receipts were estimated ot Rs, 100 25 ecores and expenditure at Rs. 91.71 
r an th Pah % Oe + rer - aks we tee aU + - $ i 
crores, thus produeing a survlus of Rs eee re aa 
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The need for more funds for accelerating the pace of development 
in the province cannot be over emphasized, but in view of the low per 
capita income and paying capacity of the people no substantial increase 
in taxes was proposed for 1965-64. : 


On the contrary, some ‘tax relief was’ provided, while certain fees 
were enhanced. | 


1. The existing shop tax was abolished from July 1, 1963 as 
receipts from this tax were small and the administrative 
difficulty and annoyance that it caused to a large number of 
traders were substantial. 


2. The tax payable by legal and income-tax practitioners, 
clearing agents, contractors etc, under the Finance Act of 
1962 was abolished. : 


3. Stamp duty was reduced. 


4, The following increases in existing taxes were Made ; 


1, The motor vehicle tax of Rs. 25 per seat applicable to pas- 
senger buses was increased to Rs, 50 per seat. 


2. Profession tax payable under the East Bengal Finance Act, 
1950, was increased from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, and income-tax 
practitioners, clearing agents, contractors etc., were 
included therein. 


BUDGETARY POSITION OF EAST PAKISTAN 


- | The growth of revenue receipts 'and expenditure in the province is 
shown in the table below. 


TABLE 85 


GROWTH OF REVENUE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF EAST PAKISTAN. 


(In lakh rupees) 


— ee — _— — « a 
a — o—_ Ses es ee 


Revenue! Expenditure 1950-52 1955-56 1959-66 1960-61 1961-62 Revised Budget 
| | 1962-63 1963-64 


ee i er -—= — — = — -_ 
- -—- --- .—= i -* 


Reyenue 54 »» 18,20 28,83 39.79 = 44,77 70,61 68,88 100,35 








Expenditure. . 19.03 28.51 37,89 47,09 55,95 64,44 94,71 
Deficit(—) Surplus(+) .. 83 +32 +490 —2,32 +1466 +4,44 + 8,64 
; Budget estimates 1963-64 


Total revenue receipts for 1963-64 are estimated at Rs. 100.35 crores, 
Rs. 31.47 crores more than the revised estimates of Rs. 68.85 crores 
for 1962-65. The estimated increase is mainly due to increased provision 
made under land revenue collection, and to larger allecations from the 
Central Government, Total revenue expenditure is estimated at Rs. 91.71 
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crores, Rs. 27.27 crores more than the revised figure of Rs. 64.44 crores 
during 1962-63. The increase in expenditure was chiefly due to the 
following reasons - 


1. Increased provision under Land Revenue, Rs. 8.71 crores 
compared to Rs. G19 crores during 1962-63. 


9 The provision under debt charges Was mereased from Rs. 11.42 
crores in 1962-63 (revised) to Rs. 18.81 crores, because of 
increased developmenta! expenditure out of borrowed funds. 


3. Expenditure on education went up from Rs, 7.71 crores in 
4969-63 (revised) to Rs, 9.32 crores in 1963-64 (budget). 
This increase was due to the revision of pay of primary school 

teachers, and increased grants-in-aid to non-government schools, 
madrasahs and colleges. 


Capital receipts for 1963-64 were estimated at Rs. 134.70 crores, 
Rs. 30.54 crores more than the revised estimates of Rs. 104. 17 crores 
during 1962-63. Capital expenditure Was estimated at Rs. 135.03 crores, 
Rs. 29.60 crores more than the revised estimates of Rs. 105.45 crores 
for 1962-63. 


After the 1962-63 budget was passed the Government decided, as an 
interim measure, tO srant an increase of 10 per cent in the basic salaries 
of all employees drawing pay not exceeding Rs. 600 with effect from 
july 1, 1962. Subsequently, in March 1963, the Government decided to 
revise the pay scales of alt non-gazetted employees and to rationalize 
and reduce the number of scales of existing staff, and effect was given 
to this as from December 1, 1962. All these measures augmented ex- 
venditure from Ps. 1 crore estimated in the original budget to about 
Rs, 2.25 crores in the revised budget far 1962-63. 


In addition to the revision of pay scales of non-gazetted Govern- 
ment employees, the Government also decided to increase the dearness 
allowance of teachers of non-Covernment madrasahs and colleges from 
Ps. 10 to Rs. 15 per month. Provision was also made in the budget 
estimates for 1963-64 for increased grants-in-aid to non-Government 
educational institutions to enabie them to pay dearness allowances of 


Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per month to school and madrasah teachers and of Rs. 15 
to Rs. 25 per month to college teachers. 


For primary school teachers, the Government had already increased 


dearness allowance from Rs. 5.90 per month to Rs. 10 and Rs, 15 for 
trained non-matriculate and matricuisie teachers respectively, with 
effect from July 1, 1962. - 


Development Programme 1968-64 


. The development expenditure of the East Pakistan Government has 
risen sharply during the last jew years, from 27.81 crores in 1957-58 to 
Rs 136.28 croves in 1962-63 (revised?, an inerease of some 390 per cent 
’ ak development expanciture in the 1963-64 budget is estimated 
at Rs. 174.77 erores, compared to Rs. 186 33 av 

: ap 4 ; “oN eae toale BON LA Crores in th ny ln ; 
mates of 1962-63, an inerease of Rs. 38.35 crores or 28 ative cee 
si : “ ad — . \e 
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programme of expenditure in the development sector was proposed to be 
financed as follows. 


TABLE 86 
FINANCING OF DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 


Grants to be obtained from the Central Government and foreign 


aid giving agencies - es si Pe .. Rs. 24°37 crores 
Loans to be obtained from the Central Government and foreign 

aid giving agencies = - i ey .. Rs. 110°43 re 
Provincial resources - sd 5 a .. Rs. 15°00 ,, 
Anticipated shortfallin expenditure .. 55 2 vue WSR. 2ASdTT gy 


Total .. Rs. 174'77 crores 


er ee es 


The following table gives the development expenditure during 1963- 
64 in the main sectors : 


TABLE 87 
DEVELOPMENT ExPENDITURE IN MAIN SECTORS 


(In crore rupees) Percentage 


(i) Waterand power. i = i 47°62 2S 
(ii) Agriculture st i 3 a 33°40 19°1 
(iii) Education .. a cs a me 14°38 8°2 
(iv) Health and social welfare ig sk . 7°09 4°] 
(v) Transport and Communications is ie 7°40 4:2 
(vi) Industry including E.PL.D.C. .. re - 30°31 | Lye 
(vii) Housing and town development 7 a 4 ‘46 2°6 
(viii) Rural water supply .. oa a 2 6°14 3°35 
(ix) Others te ee 7" ee 23°97 7 
Total : VW477~SS~*«Y0000 


The sectoral programmes are discussed below :— 


Water and Power. The Water and Power sector has been given top 
priority in the development budget for 1963-64, the allocation being 
Rs. 47.62 crores out of a total of Rs. 174.77 crores. Of this, Rs. 35 crores 
«s allocated to the water sector dealing with irrigation and prevention of 
floods, 


Several new schemes such as the old Brahmaputra Project, Karna- 
phuli third unit, the Southern Rajshahi Irrigation Project and the 
Brahmaputra Flood Contro] Survey are to be taken up, and work is to 
he continued on the Ganges-Kobadak Project and the Low-Lift Power 
Irrigation in the northern districts. 


A 3,000 mile long coastal embankment from the southernmost tip 
of Cox’s Bazar to Barisal coast is to be continued during the year for 
the prevention of saline water mundation. 
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Of a total of Rs. 12.62 crores allocated, to the power. section, Rs. 1.17 


crore is earmarked for n<w schemes, while the remaining. amount is to 
be utilized for fnancing schemes already begun. . so os 


Agriculture and allied activibies. Agriculture received priority ~ next 





to water and power with an allocation of Rs. °33.40 crores. The alloca- 


tion is to finance a number of schemes relating -to the distribution “of 
seeds and fertilizers, plant protection, afforestation of waste lands, 
‘nerease in the output Gf inland fisheries, reclamation of defelict fisheries, 
eonstruction of seed multiplication ‘farms, improvement of livestock and 


promotion of eg-operacive activities for the benefit of agriculturists. 


In this sector, Rs. 810 crores is 10 be spent on. 37 schemes. undertaken 
by the Agricultural Directorate. Under, this programme, provision is 
made for in-service training in the various acricultural training institutes. 
Rs. 1.07 crore was provided for improvement of livestock. : 


An amount of Rs. 29 AQ lakhs was aliocated for the Savar “Cattle 
and Dairy Farm, construction of which is in progress. 


Rs. 2.51 crores were provided for co-operative activities for imple- 
menting schemes such as credit and marketing co-operatives, develop- 
ment of weavers’ co-operatives, fispermen’s co-operatives, etc. 


. 
~ 


+ 


Rducation. The total budgetary provision for. education and train-- - 


ing during 1963-64 was RS. 14.38 crores, of which Rs. 11.29 crores was 
for general education and Ss. 3.09 crores for technical education. — 


The important schemes under the general education sub-sector related | 


to development of colleges, secondary’ and primary schools, 


The pace of development of the Dacca and Rajshahi Universities and 
the Mymensingh Agricultural University and the Technical University 
was to be accelerated during the year. JAS. 1.29 evore and Rs. 1 crore 
were provided for the Dacca and Rajshahi Universities respectively as 


against Rs. 1 crore and Rs. 90 lakhs for these two Universities ‘in the 


1982-63 revised budget. 


Fifteen new Government schools, 10 for boys and 5 for girls, were 
to be established during the year in the congested towns of Dacca, Chit- 
tagong, Rajshahl, Khulna, Comilla and Narayanganj, and aliocations were 
made for this in the budget. | | 


The important activities in the: Geld of technical education related to 
continuation of work} on construction of.an Engineering College at Raj- 
shahi at a cost of Rs. 46.27 lakhs. completion of Chittagong. Polytechnic 
Institute at a cost of Rs. 24.40 lakhs, and establishment of Khutina Poly- 
technic Institute at an estimated expenditure of Rs. 30.56 lakhs. 


. 


Health and Social Welfare. . Tne hudget allocated Rs. 7.09 crores 


for health and social weliare as against Rs. 4.76 crores during 1962-63. 


The schemes in this sector related to the development of the 
Daeca, Chittagons and Raisnan! nedical colleges, establishment of @ 
Dental College at Dacea and three new medical colleges for which con- 
struction work Was already in progress. ) | 


More rural heaith centres SPE proposed to be set up throughout the 
Province. ‘The Government has enjbarkea upon the establishment of 160 
such centres, each of which wil, oy the end of the Second Plan, have 
three sub-centres. | _ 
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Transport and Communications. A sum of Rs. 7.40 crores is allo- 
cated for transport and communications. During the year, work on 
five trunk routes is to be continued and it is expected that another 160 
* miles, with 4,000 running feet of bridges, would be completed. 


Demra-Daudkandi Road, ComillatChandpur Road and Goalundo- 
Magura Road are to be’completed during the year, provision has been 
made for power ferries on the Dacca-Aricha Road, and the Bogra-Rang- 
pur-Dinajpur Road is also to be completed. 


Rs. 2.18 crores are earmarked for expenditure on river communi- 
cations, for improvement of inland river ports, the provision of satis- 
factory landing facilities and the marking of navigable channels. 


In the road transport sector a new scheme for extension of the East 
Pakistan Road Transport Corporation (E.P.R.T.C.) services in suburban 
areas outside Dacca and Chittagong has been formulated and a budget- 
ary allocation of Rs. 17.5 lakhs made for it. 


Industry. There is an allocation for the industries sector of Rs. 
6.96 crores, against Rs. 5.58 crores in 1962-63. This is exclusive of the 
separate provision of Rs. 23.35 crores made for the E.P.I.D.C. projects. 


Housing and town development. More than Rs. 2 crores has been 
allotted for the housing of displaced persons, and another Rs, 2.46 crores 
for town development schemes. The budget also allocates Rs. 6.14 
crores for rural water supply and sewerage. | 


WEST PAKISTAN BUDGET FOR 1965-64 


The West Pakistan budget for 1963-64, presented before the Pro- 
vincial Assembly on June 10, 1963, envisaged a surplus of Rs. 11.84 
crores. Total revenue receipts were estimated at Rs. 134.53 crores and 
expenditure at Rs. 122.69 crores. The surplus included Rs. 1.56 crore 
which is the anticipated yield from two new taxes and certain enhanced 
levies. 


The new budget differs significantly from previous budgets in the 
greater attention paid to the needs of underdeveloped areas. The 
budget aimed at a balanced pattern of econcmic growth for the integ- 
rated Province and reflected dynamic planning and economic boldness. 
Taxation is being used to tap potential resources and to reduce the utili- 
zation of cash balances on the capital side. | 


New taxation measures were as follows. 


(a) Enhancement in Development Cess. Land Revenue forms the 
basis for the assessment of this Cess. The rate of this Cess has been 
increased from 25° of the Land Revenue to 33% of the Land Revenue. 
The levy of this Cess is restricted to the Northern Region with a view 
to bringing the aggregate incidence of land taxes in this region on a par 
with incidence in the former Sind. 


(b) Primary Education Surcharge. This measure is designed to 
tax lavish expenditure on the amenities and entertainments provided by 
the better class of hotels. This surcharge is levied at a flat percentage 
(10%) of the gross amount of the bill and is restricted to such Western 
Style Hotels as have a certain minimum residential accommodation (25 
bed rooms) and are equipped with a Bar. ‘The yield from this tax is 
estimated at Rs. 30 lakhs per annum. 
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(c) Capital Gains Tax on Urban f nmovable Property. This measure 
is designed to tax the windfall gains conferred by rapid urbanisation on 
private owners of property. Capital gains is calculated and taxed on 
the sale, exchange or transfer or immovable property in Urban areas. 


The tax 1s assessed on the following sliding scale. 


Amount of Capital Gain Rate of tax 
For the first Rs. 10,000 a 4 es rs Nil 
For the next Rs. 20,000 bei ss a ah a. 
For the next Rs. 70,000 * as a ve TMA 
For the next Rs. | 09,000 ee $3 si - . 10 % 
For any amount exceeding Rs. 2,00,000 as “4 +, “20 %o 


The anticip ated annual yield is Rs. 30 lakhs. 


(d) Enhancement in the Tax of Motor Vehicles. The schedule of 
rate under the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act has heen revised. The 
rates applicable to motor cars, motor taxis and Public/Private carriers 
have been increased (roughly 95%). Some relief has also been pro- 
vided in so far as the surcharge imposed on motor cars and motor taxis 
under the Finance Act 1952 Was allowed to lapse. Further the 


freight toll, leyied under the Finance Act was abolished. The net yield 
from these measures is estimated at Rs, 32 lakhs. 


(e) Enhancement i Water Rates. The rates for Gram, Bajra and 
Pulses, misclassified under the fodder crops, have been rectified. The 
revised rates will bring an additional Rs. 29 90 lakhs per annum. In 
addition, a uniform ‘nerease of 19%« in the Water rates has also been 
brought about. This revision will result in an anticipated increase of 
PRs, 1,65 lakhs in the receipts under this head. 


The growth of revenue receipts and expenditures mn the province is 
shown in the table below. 


TABLE 88 


GROWTH GF REVENUE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
or WEST PAKISTAN 


(In lakh rupees) 


Se Boe Se eee ee a a — a = — 


Actual Revised Budget 


19sn-s1 1955-56 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 


—————_=— ee —_— -_———— —* —_—— —— aa 
— —_——- aon 








Revenue . 5c. S106. sis 0732 «—«93,32«128,77 154.53 
Exnenditure .. 327! 3 5.43 8865789 106,26 122,69 
ee oe ee 





Ses) at 1333-1506 =13,56 s4asi3 205i 11,04 


—_— 


—————— 





Budget estimates 1963-64 


Total revenuc receipts for the Vear 1995-54 were estimated at Rs 
134.53 crores, Rs. 5.76 crores mare ‘han the revised estimates of Rs 
492.77 crores in 7062-63. Tota: revenue expenditure was estimated 
at Rs. 122.69 crores. Ps, 16.45 crores more shan the revised estimates 
of Rs. 106.26 crores during 1962-85. Taus. snere is a surplus of Rs. il $4 
crores on revenue account quring 1965-64, “oe 





———— 


———— 
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The Capital budget of the Province was balanced at Rs. 174.48 
crores. At this figure, capital receipts and expenditure are estimated 
higher by Rs. 38.81 crores and Rs. 41.58 crores respectively than the 
revised figures of 1962-63 capital receipts, Rs. 135.67 crores, and capital 
expenditure, Rs. 152.90 crores. 


The financial resources of the province during 1962-63 were 
husbanded with extreme care and firm control was exercised over non- 
development expenditure. In spite of the substantial additional burden 
arising from the interim relief given to Government servants and. the - 
subsequent payment of a 10 per cent. minimum increase in their salaries, 
the budget of the province showed a sizeable surplus. | 


Development programme 1963-64 


Total development expenditure during 1963-64 is estimated at Rs, 
186.12 crores, Rs. 47.15 crores more than the revised estimates of Rs. 
138 97 crores for 1962-63. Thus the proposed programme for 1963-64 
showed an increase of about 34 per cent over the revised estimates of 
1962.63. | 


Works programme. The development programme of Rs. 186.12 
erores included Rs. 10 crores for the Works Programme which is a com- 
pletely new feature of the Annual Development Programme. This 
amount is granted by the Central Government in addition to the norma! 
financial assistance and is intended exclusively for the implementation of 
labour intensive schemes in different parts of the Province. 


It is hoped that ‘the execution of the works programme will make 
‘an immediate impact on rural life. The Union and Tehsil Councils in- 
particular are to be closely associated with the implementation of the 
programme. While a reasonable reward for labour 1s to be paid, no 
-provision is made for payments to middlemen and contractors. Every 
soheme under the works Programme is to be a model of organized loca} 
effort, the benefits being shared by all the people of the locality. 


The table below shows receipts and expenditure on the proposed 
development programme. 
TABLE 8&9 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


(In crore rupees) 

















Receipt Expenditure 
Central Government loans, grants and Capital expenditure by Government 
investments inclusive of those from department... - 87935 
foreign aid Be - if Ae 
_ Provinctral sources ee .. 46°30 Revenue expenditure on development 25°64 
Water And Power Development Au- Loans and advances by Provincial 
, thority debentures 7 ss 2°10 Government for purposes of deve- 
lapment am - a (Eas @) 
W,A.P.D.A. investments .. a 2*10 
Deduct for suspense 2°14 
Total .. 1,86712 1.86712, 
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An amount of Ks. 46.30 crores Was provided from Provincial re- 
sources to finance the development programme, as against Rs. 27.34 
crores during 1962-63 (revised estimates). The Provincial | _Goveri- 


ment’s contributions to ‘ts development programme was thus increased 
by more than 69 per cent. : 


Loans and grants from the Central Government during 1963-64 
were estimated at Rs. 137.72 crores, against the revised estimates ol 
Rs, LOT. 70 crores in 1962-63. 


Capital expenditure py Government Departments increased subs- 
‘tantially, Rs. 8f.00 crores were provided for this purpose during 1963-64, 
‘as against the last year’s budget estimates of Rs. 72.10 crores, aft in- 
crease of 21.1 per cent. 


Revenue expenditure on development during 1963-64 was budgeted 
at Rs. 25.64 crores, Rs. 6.23 crores (82 per cent) more than the fre- 
vised estimates of Rs. 19.41 crores in 1962-63. 


Development loans to semi-autonomous hodies during 1963-64 were 
estimated at Rs. 73.17 crores, as against the budget estimates of Rs. 
62.05 crores in 1962-63. The Water and Power Development Autho- 
rity is to finance part of its development pregramime from debentures 
to the extent of Ks. 210 crores. An amount of Ks. 2? 14 crores Was 
aliowed. for suspense and overlapping itenis of loans. 


In presenting the budget, the Finance Minister laid special emphasis 
on the development of areas which had remained undeveloped so far or 
were comparatively underdeveloped. There has been a manifold in- 
crease in allocations to these areas. 


Among the integrating units of the Province, the former. Bahawa!- 
pur region received the largest percentage increase—nearly 470 per cent— 
in its development allocation; Rs. 3.74 crores were provided for this 
region, as against Rs. 69 lakhs during 1962-65. : 


. The next largest percentage increase wn allocation, 71.2 per cent, was 
: the former N.W.F-.P., Rs, 7.98 crores, as against Rs. A.66 crores in 
962-63. 


The former Sind was alincated Rs. 32.45 crores, ait increase of 


nearly 25 per cent over the revised allocation of Ks. 95.83 crores in 
1962-63. 


Rs. 71:76 crores were provided for Water and Power during 1965- 
64, as against Rs. 54.94 crores “1 1962-63 (revised), an increase of 
31.57 per cent, as compared to the increase of 26.6 per cent in 1961-62 
and of 3.64 per cent during 1962-65. | 


For the entire agriculture sector, Rs. 24.21 crores was allocated 
in the 1963-64 Development Programme. as compared to the revised 
estimates of Rs. 15.08 crores for 1962-83. This represented av in- 
crease of 39.84 per cent. 





During 1963-64, Rs. 1.95 crores 
compared to Rs. g 29 crores in 1962-Go 
ser cent. With the bifurcation of the P.L.D.C. (Pak 
Development Corporations and the transfer of its western component to 
the Province, the Provincial Govern sent assumed an important respon- 
sibility for the development a? sndustries in the public sector : An 
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amount of Rs. 8.66 crores was allocated to West Pakistan Industrial 


Development Corporation in 1963-64, the highest amount received by this 
organization since 1960-61. 


Rs. 39.67 crores were allocated for the communication sector, 16.2 
per cent more than the revised estimates of Rs. 34.14 crores for 
1962-63. 


Rs. 37.47 crores are to be spent on education and training during 
1963-64, of which Rs. 13.54 crores are earmarked for development ex- 
penditure. Rs. 11.70 crores are earmarked for primary education, and 
Rs. 5.70 crores and 4.67 crores allocated to various Universities and 
Colleges respectively. 


The total provision both for development and non-development ex- 
penditure in the health sector is Rs. 12.16 crores, as against Rs. 9.87 
crores in. 1962-63. A provision of Rs. 72 lakhs ‘has been made for the 
construction and improvement of rural health centres. Substantial 
funds have been provided to ensure the supply of proper equipment. . to 
hospitals. An amount ol Rs. 70 lakhs has been provided for the 
Malaria Eradication Programme, as compared to the 1962-63 provision 
of Rs. 50 lakhs. _ 


The provision for Housing and Settlement has been increased by 
46.76 per cent from Ks. 9 88 crores last year to Rs. 14.00 crores in 
the 1963-64 budget. The Karachi Development Authority is to re 
ceive Rs. 6.97 crores during 1963-64. 


Rs. 1.24 erore is provided for Social Welfare during 1963-64, com- 
pared to Rs, 21 lakhs during 1962-63 (revised), an increase of more than 
490 per cent. The increase is mainly due to the transfer of certain 
Central responsibilities in the field of labour and manpower to the 
Province. 


The sectoral allocation during 1963-64 can be seen from the table 
below. “~v 
TABLE 90 
SecpoRAL ALLOCATION OF DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 


(In crore rupees) 


a § —— eee 





— ee 
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Budget Revised Budget 
Sector estimates Perceit  estimutes Percent estimates Per cent 
4965-64 1962-62 1962-63 
Water and Power .. 716 38°6 54°54 39°2 67°62 43°] 
Agriculture and Village-Ald .. 24°12 12°9 15°09 10°9 E}*93 y4°5 
Housing settlement and physi- 
cal planning ats + 14°50 7°8 9°88 A S12 4*9 
Industries “a 14°95 6°4 &°89 6°4 10°34 6°6 
Education and training rv 13°54 T3 9°94 v2 14°40 7:3 
Health a - 4°89 2°6 312 22 72 2*4 
Transport and communications 17°97 ye) 37 3°9 6°49 4+2 
- Railways i a “2 ky 28°42 20°5 27°46 17°5 
Social welfare et eS 0°24 O'k (+2) O°] 0°18 0°} 
Manpower and employment 1°00 0°35 
Establishment and other char- 
ges On account of develop- 
ment ig i” 4°45 2*4 fed Pee. 3°54 2°4 


Total .. 186°12 100 = -1,38'97 100 = 1,56°80 100 


I 
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RAILWAY BUDGETS 


Pakistan has iwo state-owned Railways—Pakistan Western Rail- 
way and Pakistan Eastern Railway—in the two Wings of the country. 


Until the financial year 1960-61 the Railway budget formed part 
of the Central Government budget. However, In order to enable the 
Railways to function on a proper commercial basis and make a definite 
return to Central Revenue on money expanded by the State on Rail- 
ways, the Government decided to separate Railway finances from the 
Central Finances with effect from the financial year peginning July 1, 
1961. : | 


‘Later in pursuance of the Government’s decentralization policy, de- 
veloped in order to increase the tempo ol economic development in the 
country, if Was realized that the Provincial Governments, being mainly 
responsible for the implementation of the development programme of 
the country, needed a hand in the control of Raihvays. Further, the 
two Railways—Western and Eastern—had quite different problems re- 
quiring a different approach and different methods for their solution, 
and control by a single Board was considered to be a handicap to their 
proper development. Consequently, the Government decided to pro- 
vincialize the Railways aid transferred their control to the Provinces 
with effect from the financial year 1962-63 and each Province now has a 
separate Railway budget. 


Pakistan Eastern Railway Budget, 1963-64 


The second Pakistan Fastern Railway Budget after the transfer of 
Railway to the Province was presented to ihe East Pakistan Assembly 
on June 5,:1963 by the Minister for Railway’s. The budget envisaged a 
surplus of Rs. 2.55 crores. 


Total revenue receipts for 1963-64 are estimated at Rs. 22.12 crores, 
Rs. 1.61 crores more than the revised estimates of Rs. 20.51 crores for 
1962-63. The estimated rise in revenue receipts during 1963-64 is on 
the basis of an anticipated increase i the handling capacity of the Rail- 
ways, due to the receipt of more wagons and carriages. 


Total revenue expenditure Is estimated at Rs. 19.57 crores, Rs. 1.20 
crores more than the revised estimates of Rs. 18.39 for 1962-63. The 
increase is due mainly to the full provision made during the year on 
account of revision of Pay Seales, proposed increase of dearness al- 
lowances for some categories of class TY staff, payment of contribution 


to Provident Fund, Annual increments, etc. 


Of the estimated surplus of Ps, 2.55 crores, Rs, 2.40 crores is to 
be paid to the Central Government and Rs. 5 lakhs to the Provincial 
Covernment for their capita! mnvestment in the Railways. The Pakis- 
tan Eastern Railways was, therefore, left with a net surplus of Rs. 4 
lakhs in 1963-64, which was credited to the Railway Reserve Fund. 


Development Programme 1965-64 

The ymportant role vlaved by the transportation system in the 
econonmne and social development of the country needs hardly any em- 
phasis. ‘The. need for developing and inyproving. the operational capa- 


city of the Pakistan Eastern Railway becomes all the more urgent when 
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it is considered that, despite the extension of the road system and the 
iremendous progress made in the inland water transport in the recent 
years the railways continue to be the major means of communication 
in the province, and transport about 70 per cent of passengers and goods. 
Therefore, in order to accelerate the pace of development in the province 
it is necessary that transportation system should be improved and ex- 
panded considerably. Keeping this in view Pakistan Eastern Railway, 
which had so far concentrated only on rehabilitation and augmentation 
of its capacity to handle increasing traffic of passengers and goods was 
now looking forward to expansion, and to the extension of railway line 
to new areas. 


The Pakistan Eastern Railway budget for the year 1963-64 can be 
broadly described as a development budget. The net development ex- 
penditure was estimated at Rs. 17.52 crores, almost equal to the ex- 
enditine incurred on this account during the whole five year of the 
first plan period. 


The highlights of the development budget for 1963-64 are as 
under. 


TARLE 91 
PAKISTAN EASTERN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT BupGeT 1963-64 


(In lakh rupees) 








1962-66 1962-63 1965-64 
Budget Revised Budget 
Estimates Estimates Estimates 


A ty ye = + rer we ly 





New Constructions 4% i 5 a os 65 35 60 


Open Line Programme : 





(a) Engineeting and Structuta! Works... = 3,64 3,63 4 62 
(+) Rojling Stock - 7 - - 7,97 7,39 12,21 
(c) Passenger Amenities ee 7 i 25 26 4] 
(d) Others... a ae ie - 39 4) 44 
New Scheme ae ia “3 i - 54 - 10 
Gross Dévelopment Expenditure ot ss e 12,90 12,04 17,78 
Miscellaneous (Suspense and Credits) isi = (—)1} (—)11 (—)26 
Net Development Expenditure ed me de 12,79 11,93 17,52 


—— 
: ao = er ee re ee ee cee we ee er i re ee 
es ek re = re ee 
- 


At Bs. 17.52 crores development expenditure during 1965-64 was 
estimated to be higher by 46.0 per cent than the revised estimates of 
Rs. 11.93 crores for 1962-63. The foreign exchange component of this 
development expenditure came to Rs. 11. 32 crores, Rs. 35 lakhs worth 
of foreign exchange was to be contributed from the country’s own re- 
sources, and the rest was fully covered by foreign loans already negotiated. 
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Some of the main allocation during 1963-64 are as follows i— 


Rs, 15.74 crores has been allocated for work in progress (Rs, 11.71 
crores for rolling stock, Rs. 60 lakhs for new construction, and the 
balance for other work such as pridges, track material, plant and 
machinery, etc.). A provision of Rs. 1.93 crore has been made for 
new work to be undertaken during 1963-64, including Rs. 49 lakhs for 
rolling stock ‘tems, Rs. 46 lakhs for new track material, and Rs. 6 lakhs 
for protection of important bridges. 


Safety and comfort in passenger travel and the provision of im- 
proved amenities for lower class passengets have constantly engaged the 
attention of the Railway Administration. During 1963-64, Rs. 17 lakhs 
was allocated for amenities ‘to lower class passengtts which included 
provision ol Platform Sheds, Waiting room and Halls, Platform Shelters, 
and the electrification of station and footover bridges. 


Rs. 10 lakhs were provided for the following new schemes. 


(i) Doubling of track between Pahartali-Akhaura Block Hut and 
between Tangi-Dacca. 


(ii) Faridpur-Barisal Railway Construction, 

(iii) Conversion of Rupsa-Bagerhat Section from Narrow Gauge to 
Broad Gauge, | 

(iv) Remodelling of loco shed at Parbatipur for providing repair 
facilities for BG and MG Diesel Locomotives. 


(vy) Purchase of additional tugs and barges for double ferry work- 
ing between Tistamukhgat and Bahadurabad. 


Staff welfare works include eonstruction of child welfare centre at 
4 stations,-—primary schools at 9 stations, indoor ward of 12 beds at 
Rajbari, pucca dispensary and indoor ward at Dewangan} Bazar and 
Cantahar. The staff quarters programme includes construction of 170 
new quarters for Class ll staff, 120 quarters for Class IV staff and 
electrification ol Class II staff quarters at Kumira, Laksam, Akhaura 
Bhairab Bazar and Kyotkhali. Provision has also been made for replacing 
a good number of Kutcha quarters by Pucca quarters. a 


Pakistan Western Railway Budget 1963-64 

| The second Pakistan Westem Railway budget since the provinciali- 
zation_of the railways Wwas presented to ihe West Pakistan Assembly on 
June 7, 1963, b¥ the Provincial Niimster for Railways. The budget 
reflects a general improvement in almost ail spheres of railway working 


The revenue receipts for the year 1963-64 are estimated at Rs, 49.76. 
erores (excluding Rs. > erores released Trom the Railways surplus balance 
lying with the Centre), an increase of Ps. 1.25 crore over the revised 
estimates of Rs. 48 51 erores for 1999-63, This estimate is based on 
the normal increase In traffic te be expected as a result of the develo 
ment activities coing on in ihe country. farnings are likely to be i 
creased during 1963-64 by the improvement 1 industrial and serreitiral 
production, acceleration in the construction of Indus Basin Re tape 
ment Works and to a small extent aiso by the rationalization f the 
railway's rate structure. . : 


re t: AASET EST a) i a Vethakee Pima. OO : 

7 ‘The total revenue expenditure 101 1G6%.64 was estimated at Rs. 43.32 
crores, an inerease of Rs. 2.4G crores over the revised Estimates of 
RS. 40.86 erores for 19b2-be. A§dditional expenditure on ordinary - Pa 
ing expenses accoumns for Es. 1.61 creres. The remainder of the ae 


ee 
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is mainly due to the growth in service charges of foreign loans. includ- 
ing repayment by instalments, of the principal of these loans. The 
addition to working expenses is mainlv on account of the salary increase 
already sanctioned by the Government and effective from December 
1962. This increase is expected to be around Rs. 75 lakhs. Additional 
operational activities and increased supervision account for another 
Rs. 85 lakhs. 


The gross profit of the Railway for 1965-64, including a release of 
Rs. 2 crores by the Centre from the Railways surplus halances lying with 
it, is thus estimated at Rs. 8.44 crores. After providing for payment of 
interest to the Central and Provincial Governments at 4 per cent in 
respect of thieir capital investments in the Railway, which are estimated 
at Rs. 5.14 crores, the net surplus during 1965-64 is Rs. 3.30 crores. It 
is proposed to make an additional contribution of Rs. 41 lakhs to the 
improvement Fund to cover the total rupee outlay on expenditure from 
the Fund which was included in the approved Development Programme 
for the year 1963-64. The balance of Rs. 2.89 crores is to be utilized as 
an additional contribution to the Depreciation Reserve Fund to provide 
for an increase in outlay from that Fund in 1963-64. 


Development Programme 1963-64 


Pakistan Western Railway is currently engaged in a massive develop- 
ment programme. Rs. 97.25 crores have been allocated for develop- 
ment outlays under the Second Five-Year Plan. Some new projects 
costing about Rs. 25.07 crores have also been submitted to the National 
Economic Council for approval which it is hoped will be accorded in the 
near future. Thus the total plan allocation for the Pakistan Western 
Railway is around Rs. 120 crores. 


An outlay of Rs. 66 crores had already been authorised during the 
first three years of the Plan. Of the balance of Rs. 54 crores, Rs. 21.70 
crores is provided for development outlays during 1963-64 and the balance 
of Rs. 33 crores is to be spent during the last vear of Plan Period. De- 
velopment Budget for 1963-64 at a glance is as under. 


TABLE 92 
PAKISTAN WESTERN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 1963-64 


sree eer es 





—— = = 


(In lakh rupees) 

















Budget Revised Budget 
Estimates Estimates — Estimates 
1962-63 1962-65 1965-64 
(7) New Construction. . 7 38349 378414920 
(i?) Rolling Stock .. gis = 7 fer E38 11,72:38 9,.19°29 
(ii) Other than Rolling stock fe is ..  d1,14 46 V1.5418 [0,05 ° 33 
(jv) Improvement Fund Works— 
(a) Amenities to Lower Class Passengers .. = 13°63 18°37 32-94 
(bh) Staff Welfare Works ae is oH A754 75°39 1.07 °43 
(c) Un-Remunerative Werks 90°26 S'S] 56°10 
GemdioialiGiea a 28.41°76  28,.76°34 21,7035 
Susrense and Credits (—) 95°97  (—) 30°62 (—)}2,44°27 
Net (i) to (iv) .. 27,45°79 26-08 





ey 


28,45°72 


19,26°08 
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At Rs. 21.70 crores developmient outlays during 1963-64 are less by 


Rs. 7,06 crores than the revised estimates of 1962-63. 


The Foreign Exchange Component of the programme for 1963-64 Is 
estimated at Rs. 12.64 crores, to be met out of loans, credits and aid 
made available to the Railway. | 


Of the proposed outlay of Rs. 91.70 crores, Rs. 15.13 crores has 
been earmarked for wyorks in progress, new construction, Rs. 43 jakhs, 
‘yolling stock, Rs. 7.65 crores plant and machinery, Rs. 38 lakhs, engi- 
neering WOrks, Rs. 2.61 crore, bridge works, Rs, 37 lakhs, track 
renewals, Rs. 2.66 crores. amenities to passengers, Rs. 10 lakhs, staff 
welfare works, Rs. 29 Jakhs and unremunerative works, Rs. 41 lakhs. 
The balance of Rs. 6.07 crores was required for works to be taken in 
hand during 1963-64. 


The balance of Rs. 657 crores included Rs. 1.54 crores for a rolling 
stock programme which provided for ‘0 B.G. diese! elctric locomotives, 
94 B.G. diesel rail cars, 6) BG. trailers, 142 BG. bogie passenger 
carriages, 38 other coaching vehicles and 9019 B.G. wagons, Rs. 1 lakh 
for plant and machinery, Rs. 43 Jakhs for engineering works, Rs. 9 
lakhs for bridge works. Rs. 3.30 lakhs for track renewals. Further, a 
token provision of Rs. 4 lakhs was nade for 2 New Constructions, V2z., 
Kot Adu-D, G. Khan railway line, conversion from meter-gauge to 
broad gauge between Hyderabad-Mirpurkhas. Another token provision 
of Rs. 2.2 lakhs was made for the extension of the railway to Islamabad, 
Rs. 1.14 crore was allocated for amenities to passengers and for staff 
welfare works. The former includes provision for platform, sheds, wait- 
ing-room and halls, platform shelters and extension of existing platforms, 
replacement of dry type latrines with flash types, etc, Staff welfare 
works include construction and extensions of schcol buildings, hospitals 


Ae = quarters for class IV and ITT staft, and rest houses for 
the staff. 


OVERALL BUDGETARY POSITION OF THE CENTRE AND THE 
PROVINCES 


In 1948-49, total receipts of the centre and provinces amounted 10 
Rs, 165.73 crores, Rs. 111.62 crores on Tevente account and Rs, 54.11 
crores on capital account. Of this total Rs. 187.28 crores, or about 82 
per cent, were contributed by the centre and the rest by the provinces 
Between 1948-49 and 1957-58 ‘otal receipts increased by 124 per cent to 
Rs. 371.79 crores. The total receipts on revenue account of the three 
Governments increased by’ about 119 per cent to Rs. 244.98 crores The 
increase in the Central Covernment’s vevenue receipts were 498.4 per 
cent in East Pakistan's, 85.7 per cent and in West Pakistan's 118.5 per 
cent. cea 


The Capital receipts of tke three Governments rose by 134 per cent 
from Rs. 54.11 crores in 1948.49 to Rs. 126.81 crores in 1957-58 
Capital receipts mereased for the Centra: Government by 10.4 per ont 
from RBs. 70.47 crores to Rs. 490 45 erores, and for West Pakistan b 
1197 per cent from Rs. 3.49 exares io Rs. 45.27 crores Cinclusiv * 
Central loans and grants} end in East Pakistan's capital receipts “4 oe 
had heen negative to the exten. of Rs. 5.45 crores in 1948-49, a saree 
in 1957-58 to Rs, 24.20 crores (inclusive of Central loans and a 
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Between 1957-58 and 1963-64 total receipts both on capital and 
revenue account of the three Governments again rose substantially, 
mainly as a result of the increased tempo of economic activity and 
various measures taken by the Government to cut non-development ex- 

< penditure, and to streamline the fiscal machinery and thereby reduce to 
the minimum revenue leakages through tax evasion and avoidance. 


From Rs. 371.79 crores these receipts (including those of railways) 
went up to Rs. 856.42 crores in 1963-64, an increase of 130 per cent. The 
capital receipts of the three Governments, increased by 155 per cent from 
Rs. 126.81 crores to Rs. 323.82 crores and revenue receipts by 117 per 

, cent from Rs. 244.98 crores to Rs, 5382.80 crores. 


Total revenue receipts and expen diture of three Governments both 
on revenue and capital accounts for the last few years can be seen from 
the table on the opposite page. 
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Side by side with the increase in revenue, expenditure of the three 
Governments on both capital and revenues accounts have gone UP con- 
siderably. It will be seen from the table above that total, expenditure 
on both accounts amounted to Rs. 149.74 crores 1n 1942-49, the first 
full year after independence, when reve" ue expenditure was Rs. 110.83 
crores and capital expenditure Rs. ag 86 crores. 


Between 1948-49 and LOST-58 the revenue expenditure of the three 
Governments ‘nereased by 117 per cent, from Rs. 110.88 crores to 
Rs, 241.28 crores, whereas capital expenditure went up by 290 per cent 
from Rs. 38.86 crores 10 Rs, 151.79 crores. 


Between 1957-30 and 1963-64 the increases in expenditure of the 
three Governments were again sipstantial, total revenue expenditure 
“sing by 101 per eent from Rs. 941.28 crores to Rs. 485.07 crores, and 
capital expenditure by 178 per cent from Rs. 151.79 crores to Rs, 422.90 
crores. 


The present regime ‘s determined to increase the tempo of economic - 
development in hoth wings of the country and; as already mentioned 
earlier, to reach the “ Take off Siage » af development aS soon as practic- 


gar budgets 


able. Therefore, the years fo Cole are likely to see still lar 
both fer the Provinces and for the Centre. | 











CHAPTER XIit 
PLANNING 


A well-known Finance Member of the late Government of India in 
the last century remarked that the budget of the Government of India 
was a “gamble in rainfall”. It appears that at that time he had no 
experience of cyclones. 


ven after a lapse of a century this is true about the economy of 
the Sub-continent. Both jack and excess of rainfall have been the 
cause of many of the troubles of our agrarian economy. Both drought 
and floods were responsible for giving quite a serious setback to the 
Second Five-Year Plan in its third year of operation. 


In the Economic Survey, 1962-63 an account of developments in the 
country during the first two years of the Second Plan operation gave 
quite a rosy picture. It appears that architects of fate were smiling at 
the good juck and at our ignorance about what was in store for the future. 
During the first two years of the Plan the progress was more than satis- 
factory and the achievements of the target far above the average. Due 
to vagaries of nature, the agricultural income received a setback and as 
a result the overall progress rate had somewhat slowed down. 


The nature has been somewhat more bountiful during 1963-64 with 
the result that national income has shown a considerable rise over the 
previous year. 


In the Economic Survey 1961-62 and 1962-63 the objectives and 
strategy of the Second Five-Year Plan were discussed at considerable 
length. The progress achieved during the first two years of the Plan 
was also narrated. 


In the present survey, a brief appraisal of the achievements during 
the first three years of the Plan is given which is preceded by a summary 
of the targets and objects of the Second Plan for the benefit of the 
readers. 


THE SECOND PLAN—OBJECTIVES AND TARGETS 


The Second Five-Year Plan (1960-61 to 1964-65) announced in June, 
1960, was designed to build on the base established in the First Plan but 
to accelerate the pace of economic growth. The fundamental problem 
posed in the Plan document was “ how, under severely limiting condi- 
tions, to find some way towards the liberation of the people from the 
crushing burden of poverty. The ultimate objective is that the eco- 
nomy must grow at a rate which must be faster than the increase nm 
population ”’. 


The principal targets of the Second Plan are - 


(1) 24 per cent increase in national income and 12 per cent in real 
income per head ; 


(2) 21 per cent rise in food production to approach. self-suffi- 
ciency ; 


(3) 60 per cent increase in the output of large-scale industry ; 

(4) 3 million more employment opportunities ; 

(5) a rise of 19 per cent in the average rate and 25 per cent in 
the marginal rate of domestic savings ; 
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(6) acceleration in the economic growth of relatively less devyee 
loped areas in the country and ; 
(7) an increase of 15 per cent in total foreign exchange earnings. 


The Plan projected aggregate development expenditure of Rs. 1,900 
erores. It was revised upward mm November 1961 to Rs. 2,300 erores to 
take account of price increases both im foreign and domestic markets. 
Since the original calculations were made in 1959, under-estimation of 
the cost of several projects shown by subsequent feasibility reports, the 
higher rate ol population erowth revealed in the 1961 census, and the 
need in a few sectors to enlarge the physical dimensions of the Plan, 
necessitated an snerease in the original estimates. The revised estimates 
were generally endorsed in January 1962 by the World Bank and the 
Consortium of countries providing development assistance to Pakistan. 


The Plan envisages development outlays of Rs. 1,462 crores 
in the Covernment-financed sector and of Rs, 292 crores in the privately- 
financed sector. Domestic savings were expected to finance 52 per cent 
or Rs. 1,205 crores of the Plan and external aid and private foreign invest- 


ments to provide the remaining 48 per cent or Rs, 1,095 crores. 


With a view to accelerate development activity and meet the Plan 
targets first priority was accorded to schemes already in an advanced 
stage of preparation, OF which had already been the subject ol foreign 
aid or credits. Secondly, schemes designed to give quick returns, by 
better use of existing resources, were stressed, Thirdly, the Plan sought 
to make maximum use of the market mechanism and to employ fiscal and 
monetary measures rather than direct eontrols as far as possible. . 
Fourthly, it adopted a pragmatic approach defining the roles of 
public and private sectors ; 10 industries, except a few strategic ones, | 
were barred from private mvestment, both indigenous and foreign, and 
public investment was intended to supplement rather than displace pri- 
vate enterprise. Fifthly, the Plan aimed at developing labour-intensive 
rather than capital-intensive methods where possible, corresponding to the 
relative scarcities of these factors of nroduction. Sixthly, part of the 
extra wealth of the community resulting from the economy's progress, 
approximately one-quarter of the estimated increase in national income 
would be mopped up for further mvestment. Seventhly, the device of 
annual development programmes would be used to bring about orderly 
adjustment in the Plan to meet changing circumstances. The Plan thus 
had a built-in flexibility. 


REVIEW OF THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF THE SECOND PLAN 


During the first three yeats of the Plan, actual development 
expenditure 1s estimated at Rs. 1,190 crores, Rs, 702 crores in the 
Government-financed sector and Rs. 488 crores in the privately-financed 


spent in this period, 42 per cent. in the government sector and 58 per cent 
in the private sector. The revised estimated actual expenditure of the 
Plan is given in 2 table below. 


TABLE 94 
ESTIMATED ACTUAL EXPENDITURE OF THE SECOND PLAN 


(In crore rupees at current prices) 
ial ls nein ERS aloe 





a eee 
i a OE a os se 1956-41 4044-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 Total 
| 0-61 Gl 8s Ne 
Governmentfinanced sector : 198 a4 270 323 380 1,407 
Private-financed Secwwl ae 123 seas if? 203 235 260 9§3 


—— a 


ae 235 260 
Toral 331 49% 473 <6 a 
scene neces ee re ener eee 560 646 2,390 
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The financial performance is uneven from one sector to another. 
Some preliminary estimates regarding the Government development 
expenditure are summarized in a table below on the basis of the estimated 
actual performance in the first three years, revised budget estimates for 
the fourth year and budget proposals for the last year. It appears that 
the financial outlays in agriculture and social welfare are lagging much 
behind the Plan allocations while the expenditure are likely to exceed the 


Plan allocations in the sectors of water and power, transport and com- 
munications and health. 








TABLE 95 
ESTIMATED DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE IN THE GOVERNMENT FINANCED 
| SECTOR 
(In crore rupees at current prices) 
Sector Plan 5-year estimated Percentage 
allocation expenditure implementation 
a A 
Agriculture... - 352 180 72 
Water and power 7. - 4i4 455 110 
Industry and mining - 7 191 158 83 
Transport and communications .. 272 289 106 
Housing and settlements ‘ 189 182 96 
Education ee ue wi 95 | 96 101 
Health ig ~ i 37 40 108 
Social welfare and manpower iz 7 58 
training 
ee 
Total - 1,462 1,407 96 





ee 


The Plan envisaged that about 64 per cent. of the financing of the 
government sector will be provided by foreign aid and loans (inclucing 
PL, 480 counterpart funds). This reliance on foreign aid and loans is 
likely to be reduced to 57 per cent in actual implementation. The 
summary position of the relative importance of domestic and foreign 


resources in the financing of the government sector is shown in a table 
below. 





TABLE 96 
FINANCING OF THE GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE. 


( Incrore rupees) 


| : Plan 5-year 
Financial resources target estimated 
receipts 


1. Domestic resources : 


Revente surplus (including customs on ecmmodity aid) bs $92 209 
Additional taxation a ee Si a. ae 175 163 
Net capital receipts (including local badies receipts) 7 160 158 
Borrowing from the banking sysiem 2 8% ia Nil 74 














Plan $-year 
Financial resources terget estimated 
. receipts 





rte 





er ——— 
—_——_ ————— = , * iatoaiia = 


20 Fereigh resources ° 


Commodity aid re ee . fe na 359 ra 
PL 480-eountcrpart f unds bes $i “a 7 60 126 
Project alc and loans (including technical assistance) ya 525 331 

935 go 
3, Totalresources .. ais - 4 ., 4,462 1,407 
Domestic resources - es i 1. 36% 43% 
Foreign resources im of é 7. . €4% 57% 
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It is evident from the above table that project aid and. loans and 
commodity aid have fallen far short of the Plan expectations. In 
particular, the arrivals of project aid and loans are expected to ve less 
than 70 per.cent. of the original target. The revenue surplus has proved 
to be fairly buoyant pecause of the responsiveness of the important taxes 
ia economic growth. Collections of excise duties moved in line with the 
production of excisable gO0ds 5 receipts trom sales tax showed a similar 
trend in line with the merease in imports and industrial production ; 
‘yeome and corporation toxes grew faster than the growth of non- 
agricultural incomes. In the case of customs duties (including export 
duties), collections lagged somewhat behind the increase In total value 
af imports, mainly because of the structural change in the composition 
of imports and adjustment in export duties. The estimated revenue 
surplus (including the yields of additional taxation) in 1963-64 stands at 
RBs. 93 crores as against the actual of Rs. ol crores in 1960-61. This 
spectacular increase im revenue surplus was obtained despite a rise in the 
non-development expenditure by about 33 per cent. during the four-year 
period. In the public sector deficit financing of Rs. 74 crores is forecast 
for the entire Plan period. This. along with the increase in bank 
deposits, is likely, to result in an snerease of 35 per cent, In the money 
supply. The increase m the wholesale price index is, however, fairly 
modest, averaging around 1.5 per cent per annum. 


Information on financing of the private sector is scanty and incom- 
plete. Even s0, the available fragmentary data supports the estimates 
of private investment mentioned in table above and indicates that private 
savings were increasingly mobilized by the financial institutions. 
Amongst the financing ‘nstizutions, the PICIC sanctioned development 
loans amounting to Rs. 10.2 crares anc Rs. 14.4 crores in {961 and 1982 
resnectively, while during the ° months of 1963 (January to September), 
it sanctioned loans amounting te Rs. 15. G erores. The Industrial Deve- 
lopment Bank has also inercases. Fs tending operations considerably. 
During the 11 months of LOGLES (Auenst to Jute), the Bank advanced 
‘vans amounting to Ks. 16.5 crores and ouaranteed faraign currency to the 
tune of Rs. 2.8 crores. Tn 1089-53 (Tuly te Jumel, the Bank stepped Up 


its loans both in local and foreign currency ta Ps, 20.2 erores, and its 
oyarantees to Rs, 10.8 crcres <inilarly, the Agricultural Deve! 
guarantees to Rs. 10. ras, similarly, the Agricultufa evelopment 





—————————————— 
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Bank and the House Building Finance Corporation played a more vigorous 
role in providing investment capital to the private sector. Tnese two 
institutions together provided Rs. 12.7 crores during 1962-63. On _ the 
other hand, the banking system extended liberal accommodation for 
working capital as is indicated by the increase in the bank credit to the 
private sector to the tune of Rs. 183.36 crores between June 1960 and 
June 1963.1 The stock-exchange also provided strong support for raising 
investment capital from the market. In fact, the majority of shares 
fioated on stock-exchange between June 960 and June 1963 were over- 
subscribed. 


In financial terms, about 52 per cent. (Rs. 1,190 crores) of the total 
Plan outlay of Rs. 2,300 crores would have been spent in the first three 
years, 42 per cent. in the public sector and 58 per cent. in the private 
sector. According to current expectations, total development outlays 
during 1963-64 will be of the order of Rs. 560 crores and another Rs. 640 
crores in 1964-65. Thus, the totaf financial outlays during the Second 
Plan period are estimated at Rs. 2,390 crores as against the plan target 
of Rs. 2,300 crores. Whereas the private sector 1s expected to exceed the 
Plan target by about Rs. 150 crores (or 17 per cent), a shorfall of about 
Rs. 55 crores (4 per cent) is expected in the Government-financed sector. 
Tt must be mentioned, however, that the financial performance indicated 
hare is in terms of current prices whereas the Plan was conceived in 
terms of 1960-61. prices. Since the prices have been increasing at ail 
average annual rate of 1.5 per cent, the financial performance in terms 
of constant 1960-61 prices will be fairly close to the Plan target of 
Rs. 2,300 crores. On the other hand, expenditure on the Rural Workt 
Programme is likely to be only half as much as originally estimated. A 
provision of Rs. 160 crores was made for the Rural Works Programme 
outside the framework of the Plan ; the actual expenditure has been only 
Rs. 10 crores in 1962-63 while another Rs. 30 crores have been budgeted 
for 1963-64 and Rs. 40 crores tentatively provided for 1964-60. The 
works programme has already created very considerable enthusiasm in 
the rural areas and its momentum will be stepped up in the Third Plan. 


A heartening feature of the performance of the Plan is that the 
country has been able to rely much more on its own effort than was ori- 
ginally expected. The Plan contemplated that the total development 
outlay of Rs. 2,300 crores would be financed to the extent of about 50 
per cent (Rs. 1,155 crores) through foreign aid and loans and P.L. 480 
counterpart funds. The current expectations are that the total utiliza- 
tion of foreign assistance (including P.L. 480 counterpart funds), during 
the entire Second Plan period will not be more than Rs. 947 crores, so that 
at the end of 1964-63 Rs. 1,443 crores will have been spent on develop- 
ment out of the country’s own resources as against the original estimate 
of Rs. 1,145 crores. Thus, the share of foreign assistance in financing 
the Plan will be less than 40 per cent as against 50 per cent visualised in 
the Plan. This is a reassuring index of the progress towards self-sus- 
taining economic development. 


Another important index of the increasing capability of the economy 
to generate resources for its accelerated growth is in the larger exports. 
Ags against the Plan estimate ot Rs, 1,125 crores of exports over the entire 
Plan period, actual exports in the first three years add up to about Rs. 750 
erores. If the export performance is maintained at about the current 
level in the next two vears. the Plan estimate will he exceeded by about 
Rs, 187 crores. This means that export earnings over the Plan period 





1Mcfe recent fitures ate given in Chapter TX or Monetary ard Credit Situaticr, 
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will increase at an annual rate of about 6 per cent as against only 2 per 
cent forecast in the Plan. This encouraging export performance has 
also enabled the country to finance ‘tself a significant proportion ot its 
imports of capital goods and raw materials for manutactures. Tt is 
estimated that around Rs. 100 crores are peing spent annually out of 
Pakistan's own foreign excnange earnings on deveopment imports. Thus, 
over 30 per cent of the current development import requirements are 
peing met by the country itself which gives it the necessary flexibility 
in budgeting development. programmes. 


On the whole, the sactoral sivategy outlined in the Plan has been 
adhered to in actual implementation. The industrial sector has procuc- 
od fairly healthy rates of growth in the neighkourhood of 10 to 12 per 
cent per annum a5 envisaged in “he Plan, and even in the agricul 
tural sector which has snown 4 shortfall in Pien expenditure there is de- 
Gnite evidence that the producticn targets will be reached and that the 
mitial investments in fertilizers. ceeds, and better farming techmaues are 
beginning %0 bear fruit, especially im the case of cotton. Most of the 
Plan expenditure, as usual has gone into the ctrengthening of infrastruc- 
ture and expansion of facilities in the social sectors. The financial per- 


formance in various sectors, however, has been rather uneven with water 
and power and transport and communications poised to exceed the Plan 
allocations while agriculture In particular lagging seriously pehind. This 
has caused certain imbalance in sectoral relationship and efforts are being 
made to accelerate the pace of development in the lagging sectors. The 
implication for future planning Is that there can he relatively large con- 
centration on direct investments 1n agriculture and industry in order to 
exploit more fully and rapidly the srowth potential that has already been 
built up in the economy by large ‘nvestrments if economic overheads. 


~ Economic development in East Pakistan 


The Plan has aiso been fairly successful in accelerating the pace of 
economic development mm Fast Pakistan. While it is not possible at 
present to give any reliable actimaces of the increase in regional incomes 
ver the last three Years. there 1S unmistakabiv a marked acceleration 
in the development programme of East Pakistan. tt is expected that 
during the Pian period the total development expes Jiture in East Pakistan 
will inerease by about {40 per cent compared to about 75> per cent in West 
Dakistan, so that the pace oi development [nD East Pakistan will be 
nearly twice as fast as in West Pakistan. East Paiistan’s share of 
publie sector net resources 1s estimated to have risen from 41 per 
cent in 1960-61 to 48 per cent in 1962-68. tis currently estimated 
that East Pakistan's share In “ne pubic sector wrogramme i 1964-69 
will be about al per eceeant and 3 will have an absolute edge over 
West Pakistan i atocations for WOrKS prograinme are aiso taken into 
account, In the private secie:. the recore 18 nnfortunately. less favour- 
apie, While estimates can 22 made only on the most tentative Gasis, it 
‘< believed that Fast Pakistan's snare is approximately 24 per cent 
of the total. Taking public and arivate sectors together. it 1s estimated 


that during the Second Plan as 4 whole, ine share of East Pakistan 


wy ae lar A a ant One at © OUWTas ; =o 

whl be roughly 42 per cent Gee that of West Pakistan 05 Pet cent. 
ae ar a ee | kins } Laoag x 4 Tr pea * ta wey age ~ bs . 7 
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EMPLOYMENT 


The stery is much less cheerful in the field of employment. The 
Plan expected labour force tc increase by about 30 lakhs during 1960—o5. 
In actual fact, the increase has been higher as analysed from the census 
of 1961, and it is now estimated that about 35 lakh workers may be 
added to the labour force during the Plan period. It has not been possible 
to make anv accurate assessment cf the add:tional employment created 
in the first three vears of the Plan but rough estimates indicate the 
possibility of an increase In unemployment during the course of the Plan. 
This is an unfortunate development and will add to the back-log of 
unemployed workers, estimated at about 60 Jakhs at the beginning of the 
Second Pian. In order to meet the aggravating problem of unemploy- 
ment, a rural works programme was launched in 1962-63 and its mo- 
mentum is currently being stepped up. Tentatively, it 1s estimated that 
it takes capital expenditure of only about Ks. 600 to create an additional 
job through the works programme as against Rs. 20,000 in large-scale 
industries. The future employment pohcies must be based on a_ very 
eayeful evaluation of the employment potential] of the rural works pro- 
eramme and on the definition ef specific policies and measures to en- 
courage labour-intensive technology and tocal rural works. 7 


The performance of a Plan should not be measured only in terms of 
monetary expenditure and production increases. There must also be an 
evaluation of the impact that planning has had on the economic policies 
and administrative structure of the country. It will hardly be an over- 
statement to suggest that the Second Plan has had a profcund influence 
on economic policies in several directions, particularly in the fields of 
economic controls, export incentives, additional taxation, monetary 
stability and reorientation of thinking regarding agricuitura] and indus- 
trial policies of the country. 


The Plan proposed ‘‘ a decisive move towards a more liberal economy 
and a bold switch-over from direct controls to a policy of regulation of 
the eccnomy through suitable fiscal and monetary controls”. Many of 
the direct administrative controls have already been relaxed or removed, 
for example, price and profit controls, rationing of focdgrains, controls 
on the distribution of irom and steel. etc. A good deal of liberalisation 
has also been built into the import control machinery and almost #0 per 
cent of the imports of raw materials under cash licensing have been 
put on “ automatic licensing”. “Recently the imports of most items of 
iron and steel have been placed cn a virtual Open General Licence. It 
ig now to liberalise as well as te co-ordinate the various forms of con- 
trols which still exist. The National Economic Council has recently 
directed a comprehensive study of the whole question of economic con- 
trols. 


~ 


THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


As a result of suecessful impiementation of the Second Five-Year 
Plan during its first three years, Pakistan's economy is now standing on 
3 much sounder structure and broader and stable base than was the case 
before. The poiitical stability which the Avub regime has intro- 
duced, created not only confidence but has succeeded in generating a 





—— 


2For details sea Chapier V Sn Commercial Policy. 
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considerable amount of enthusiasm i the people as 4 whole, 
to mobilise the various types of resources for the betterment of the 
country. 


The infra-structure that has now been built up, assures a much 
quicker tempo of development. In view of these developments the 
- planners are busy 1n fnalising a much larger Plan than was envisaged 
aven six months ago. 


From the preliminary mformation available it appeals ¢hat the finan- 
cial targets of the Third Plan may axeeed double the amount of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, It further appears that in spite of this much 
larger expenditure the comparative dependence on foreign assistance 


would be smaller than the Second Plan. 











CHAPTER XIV 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


Pakistan, like many other developing countries, relies considerably 
on foreign assistance for the attainment of a self-sustaining growth. Since 
its inception 12 years ago, foreign aid has grown manifold in volume. 
The total commitments since the commencement of the Second Plan from 
Juty 1960 to March 31, 1964, excluding the assistance received under 
the U.S. PL 480 Title I and the contributions for the Indus Basin Replace- 
ment Works, comes to $1,480 ynillion. Out of this assistance, $ 305 
million was on grant basis and the balance of $ 1,175 million on loan basis. 
The source-wise breakup of the commitments from July 1, 1960 to March 
31, 1964 is given in the table below. 


TABLE 97 


CoMMITMENTS OF ECoNOMIC ASSISTANCE 
(in million dollar) 








ae ee 





eee eee ee eee a 








Country}| Agency Grant Loan Fotal 

Australia 6 = 6 

Canada 68 12 80 

France — 7 7 

Germany 3 182 185 

Italy .. 5 “i 3 = : — 6 6 

Japan .. — 108 108 

New Zealand .. 2 7 m rr 1 -— 1 

Sweden | | 3 — 3 

U.K. .. ‘ E a id 3 93 96 

U.S.A, 

(i) DLF .. es ss % . a 30 300 

(ii) AID .. - i os ee 194 470* 664 

48t 48 


(iii) Eximbank a “a 7 ue ase 





(iv) Suppliers credit — § 8 
U.S.S.R. a a ik 3 bes ~ 30 30 
Yugoslavia ; . oe — 15 15 
IBRD/IDA .. 53s 7 a % rere 163 163 
AEC? is 24 dhe say a a — 4 4 
Ford Foundation | 13 si 13 
UN & its Specialized Agencies 4 _ 4 
U.N. Special Fund 11 one 1} 

595 as Ta 





Including $ 103 million loans authorised but not signed upto 3 1-3-1964. 
+Including $ 7 million loans authorised but not signed upto 31-3-1964. 
Note.—Total may exhibit smal] differences due tO rounding cff figures. 
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During 1963-64 the members of the Aid to Pakistan Consortium 


pledged $ 451 million excluding some 


Germany and the United Kingdom agreed 
$6 million respectively for the purchase of ships. 


ling $13 million and 





technical assistance grants. Besides, 


to provide special credits tctal- 


Projects are under negotiation with Switzerland against that country’s offer 


of $16 million. 
1964 comes to 
including technica! 
preak-up is given in the table below. 


§ 435 million. 


The total aid eommitted 
Out of this 
assistance, and $184 mition for commodities. The 


irom July 1, 1963 to March 31, 
«241 million was for projects, 


TABLE Os 


Ai COMMITMENTS Aisa 














+, 1963 To MARCH 31, 1964) 


(In million dollar) 

















Gountry’ Agency Grants Loans Total 

Australia } ar 1 
Canada 16 —— 16 
France a 7 7 
Germany -- 24 24 
lialy — 6 6 
Japan — 30 30 
Sweden l — { 
Ui Be xis — 23 23 
U.S.A. 

(b) US Eximbank «. an 13 13 
IBRD/IDA = 72 ip 
Yugoslavia -. =. - 9 9 
UN & its Specialized Agencies ae 1 

404 435 
tattle cet ea Re ar ene _ 
These commitments are against the conseruum pledges for 1963-64 


and the uncommitted balance of th 
years of the Second Plan, anc cause 
contracts concluded against oS 


* vat 
aie: 


, 74 - ™ 
q i aes Fa Toe 
ain ig: \ 
a gala tees alll 


The overall position of ac: | 
first four years of the Second rian 3s 


Alp PLEDGED, COMMITT22 2.42 











> gmounts pledged for the 
tide techpleal assistance 
a= a4 . a ey her Or _” 4 

15 milion credits provided by Yugoslavia. 


first three 
grants and 


seri, committed and disbursed for the 


Jour 3 - “OTK ca “> 
)ATLISED DURING 19650-—64 


(In miliion dollar} 
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ASSISTANCE BY COUNTRIES 


Economic aid to Pakistan has expanded from year to year since 1991. 
The major sources of aid (countriesiinstitutions whose contributions 
during the Second Plan period has already exceeded $50 million each) are: 
Canada, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and its affiliate, 
the International Development Association. Assistance received from 
these sources may broadly be classified into three categories: projects, 
commodities and technical assistance. The concept of foreign assistance 
has of late changed. In the initial stages, economic assistance was 
mostly in the form of grants ; now most of it isin loans. In negotiating 
foreign loans, Pakistan lays emphasis generally on long-term loans, low 
rates of interest, and loans which are untied. Sinee 1961-62 arrange- 
ments have been made under the auspices of the World Bank for chennel- 
ising economic assistance through a Consortium of friendly countries and 
‘nstitutions interested in providing development assistance to Pakistan. 
This is discussed at length later in this Chapter. 


Australia 


Australian economic assistance is being provided under the Colombo 
Plan in the form of grants for projects, commodities and technical assist- 
ance. Total aid amounting to $6 million has so far been provided since 
the commencement of the Second Plan. 


Canada 


Canadian economic assistance is mainly in the form of grants pro- 
vided under the Colombo Plan. $80 million, mostly in the form of 
grants ($68 million) and two loans of 5 12 million. Of this, $52 million 
is for projects and $28 million for commodities. 


France 


As a member of the Pakistan Consortium, France has com- 
mitted $35 million to finance imports of capital equipment from that 
country. Out of this, contracts for supply of machinery notified up to 
March 31, 1964 have amounted to 5% millon. 


Germany 


Economic collaboration between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Pakistan began in 1955. Since then Germany has pledged economic 
assistance totalling $ 221 million, of whick S218 million is in the form 
of loans and $3 million as sale of sugar against rupee payment. 
Commitments from the commencement of the Second Plan up to March 31, 
1964, amounted to $185 million, $ 182 million loans and $35 million grants. 


Italy 

Out of $10 million credit pledged by Ttaly in the Jast Consortium 
meeting, a credit agreement ror S6 million has so far been signed. 
Japan 


Initially, assistance from Japan came 1 the forma of technica! assistance 
under the Colombo Plan. Lately Japan has been providing substantial 
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amount as loans. Total Japanese assistance UD to March 34, 1964 
amounted to $108 million, all of it is for projects. At the Consortium 
meeting, Japan promised assistance amounting to > 75 rnillion for the 
second, third and fourth years of the Second Plan. In addition, Japan 
provided eredit for textile machinery worth $33 million. All this 
has been fully committed. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand has been providing assistance under the Colombo 
Plan, During the Second Plan period, its contribution Up to March 1964 


amounted to $1 million. 


Sweden 


During the first four years of the. Second Plan period, Swedish 
assistance amounted to $3 million, mainly in the form of technical 
assistance. Sweden also made available 3,000 tons of paper on 
a vrant basis for printing text books for the educational programmes in 


Pakistan. 


United Kingdom 


The UK. assistance has mainly been in the form of Joans. Grants 
are also made available for technical assistance under the Colombo 
Plan, Since the commencement of the Second Plan, the total amount 
provided by the UK. is $96 million, 53 million as technical assistance 


grants, and $93 million as loans. 


United States 


By far, the largest amount of aid has been received from the United 
States, most of it either in the form ol grants or on easy repayment 
terms. Since the commencement of the Second Plan, the U.S.A. has 
iedged economic assistance to the extent of $913 million, excluding 
PL 480 assistance and contributions for the Indus Basin Replaceinent 
Works. Of this, e911 million (> 471 million in grants, $30 miilion 
as loans repayable in rupees, and S10 million in Export-Import Bank 
joans at market rates) has been committed outside the Consortium. 
Contributions amounting. to 500 million were pledged as part of Con- 
sortium assistance for the second and third years of the Plan. This 
comprised ¢ 23 million in grants, § 497 million in Jong-term loans with 
q service charge of 2 per cent per annum, and $ 50 million in Export-Inipor 
Bank loans at market rates. At the Consortium meeting held im 
washington on May 9.3, 1963 the U.S, further pledged $912.5 snilion 
which represents 50 per cent of the total Consortium assistance pledged for 
the fourth year of the Second Five-Year Plan. Actual commitments 
from July 1, 1960. to March 31, 1964 amounted to $750 million. This 
is inclusive of 5 110 million loans whieh have been authorised but not 


~ gigned till March 31, 1964. 


P.L. 430 Programing. The egricultural potential of the USA. was 
recognized long #50 with production exceeding home demand, and as 
the scope for exports Was limited, surolus piled up. In order to 
utilise its acricultural surphisz: the 173.4, has been making (a) free 
crants of foodstuffs to nee? nations to meet accidental shortages Te 
sulting from drought, floods. epidemics of other natural calamities, and 
(b) larger sales of stocks to eoyntries facing food shortages. Pakistan 
has made substantial USE of US. surplus commodities under the PL, 480 
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programme, These transactions were arranged on the basis of specific 
bilateral agreements negotiated from time to time between the U.S.A. 
and Pakistan. A long-term agreement was also concluded in Octcber 
1961 for $622 million, covering the last four years of the Second Plan 
period for the supply of the following commodities. 


TABLE 100 


ALLOCATION UNDER PL 480 PROGRAMME 
(1961-62 to 1964-65) 


(In millien dollar) 








Commodity Export market value 

Wheat and wheat products - fe ” = = ea 326:40 
Feedgrains .. es ve oe _ its 35 as 12:90 
Cotton (extra-long-staple) 9-60 
Cotton (upland); 6°30 
Tobacco - i a - 8-00 
Cotton seed and/or soyabean oil 127-65 
Dry edible beans ‘a oh Me = - ra a 1-90 
Dry edible peas - os 2 dic - i us 0-70 
Malk (non-fat dry) ss i - os 4 “ 3-80 
» (sweetened, condensed and evaporated) .. a - oa 2°83 

» (dry whole) a a = fi ve ee = 3°37 
Butter, butter ot! and ghee oe Pe i ae ss - 17-20 
Driedeges.. i ss 7 se ae i a 0-60 
Poultry (rezen and/or canned) .. 2 oy B2 - 0:40 
Tallow, inedible re oF yi es ps fe es 16-00 
Ocean transpcrtation ,, 1s in 7 Mi i ee 83-90 
Total Z 621-55 


- a . rr ot nw es ee ee eee co's es? seemed 


Export-Import Bank of U.S.A. The Export-Import Bank of the 
U.S.A. advanced a number of loans in both the public and the = seni. 
public sectors. Total loans made available from July 1, 1960 to March 
31, 1964 amounted to $ 48 million. 


USS.R. 

The first offer of credit from the U.S.S.R. came when the Soviet 
Government expressed its willingness: to help Pakistan in the exploration 
of oil. An agreement was concluded on March 4, 1961, hetween the 
two Governments for a credit of 27 million roubles ($30 million) 
for equipment and materials to be supplied from the USSR. 
and to meet the expenses of Soviet technicians and experts. The 
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Soviet Union will supply drilling, geophysical and auxiliary equipment 
and means of transportation as well as materials which cannot be pro: 
cured in Pakistan. | The credit is repayable in Pakistami currency, 
which will be utilized by the Government of the USSR. for purchase 
of goods under the Pak-Soviet Trade Agreement as well as for other 
payments by Soviet organizations in Pakistan. Up to March 31, 19684, 
§10 million had been disbursed from this credit. 


Yugoslavia 


In February 1969, the Yugosiay Covernment offered a_ credit af 
$19 million for the purchase of eoods and machinery in Yugoslavia. 
in January 1964, when a Yugosiay delegation led by the Trade Minisier 
visited Pakistan, offered additional credits of 395 milion for purchase 
of ships and § 10 milhon for purchase of industrial machinery. Contracts 
against all these crecits nave so far been entered into for $13 million. 


LB.B.D., LDA. and LEC. 


Since 1952, the World Bank has been providing loans for various 
development projects. Its affiliate, the International Finance Cor- 
poration (LF.C.) was set up in 1956 to further economic development 
by encouraging the growth of productive private enterprise in its 
member countries, particularly in ie less-developed areas. Another 
afiiate of the World Bank, the International Development Associa- 
tion (LD.A.) wes created in 196G to provide economic development, 
merease productivity and toys raise the standards of living in the less- 
Geveloped areas. One of its characteristics is that it provides capital 
on more liberal terms of repayment and is ready to help finance 4 
wider range of prejects than io Veorld Bank. At the Consortium 
meetings, the World Bank and the LD.A. have so far pledged $ 289 
million, of which joan aereements tor > 13% mitiion have been signed 


up to March 34, 1434, LF.C. also granied 2 ioan of $4 millon, 


Ford Foundation , _ ee 


The Ford Foundation is e private philanthropic Trust established 
+, 1936 in the USA. by the Fords with the objective of ad- 
vancine human welfare through the use of private funds and helping 
to solve the problems which affect the well-being of humanity. I 
provides financial assistance iO seiected institutions and projects which 
fa in line with these objectives. Aid offered pv the Ford Founrla- 
tion ig on a grant basis. It generally covers the foreign exchange 203% 
af the projects and other approved programmcs. In certain cases, the 
Foundation also meets part of the intetna! costs. Since the Second 
Pian the Ford Foundation up to Mereh 31, 1964 provided $13 million as 


erants to various activities. 
_* 1 tie Ryeriqli: nAipe 
U.N. ang its Specialized Agencies 


Tre United Nations anc us Gneviglised Avencies provide assistance 
he Expanded Programme ot Technical Assistance. Assistauce 
so provided from the Special fimd created in 1959. U.N. assistance 

a crant Dasis. Since fhe commencement of the Secend -Plan, 


315 million was provided. 
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Development in order to provide these countries and instituficns an 
opportunity to meet and discuss with the representatives of Pakistan, the 
requirements of aid in foreign exchange for the implementation of the 
five-year plans of the country. 


Fret Consortium Meeting (October 1960} 


The first meeting of the Consortium was heid on October 6-7, L960, 
in Washington attended by Canada, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. The Conscrtium considered Pakistan's. 
Second Five-Year Plan and decided to meet avain after a detailed appraisal 
of the Plan has been carried out by a World Bank team. 


Second Consortium Meeting (dune 1961) 


The second meeting of the Consortium was held in June 1961. 
Pakistan indicated in that meeting that it needed a commitment of $943 
million from the Consortium members to meet development and 
maintenance requirements for 1961-62 and 1962-63. The consortium 
members agreed to provide $320 million, in addition to $ 229.3 million 
of existing commitments. 


The position 1s summarized below. 


TABLE 102 


COMMITMENTS MADE AT THE SecoNp CONSORTIUM MEETING 


a 


(Jn million dollar) 


——— a eo rr 








Already Recommended 
Gountry! Agency compnitied additional Total 
comniuiments 








Canida .. eS ie Re 10-§ 18-6 27-8 
France... ~ ie 04 - -- 10-0 10-0 
Germany ss es = ie a ast 62-5 
japan... 7 a Bs a 20-0 20°6 4050 
United Kingdom .. S ” 2 24 19-6 62-0 
United States e. us 3 bai 120-6 156-6 279-6 
IBRD and IDA - sis - ~ TE°4 77-4 

Tora oes 30070 549-3 





———— 
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Third Consortium Meeting (January 196%) 


“~ 


for the two-year period, another meerug Wes held in Washington in 
January 1962 to consider Pakictan’s further request for the balance of 


« 2 -—\% ef anata St f “ 3 ta larg 7 eo Let ode fa ty iy. 
Since these commutmens fol fay short of Pakistan's raquiremenis 
Vt . 


$625 million for the second and third years of the Second Plan. The 
Consortium members agreed to provide additional & 625 million, bringing 
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the total to $949 million originally requested by Pakistan. The 
eountry-wise breakup of this amount is as follows. | 
TABLE 102 


PLEDGES AT THE SECOND AND THE THIRD CoNSORTIUM MEETINGS 
(In millicn dollar) 











erie) ee oe ee =, 
Jane 1961 January 1962 
pot p ee, — Total 
Copunitme nts Commitments 
Ja eee Ce ie ee 
Cigidi.<- ae - si s 13-0 20-0 38-0 
France | 10-0 15-0 25-0 
G2rmany a - - - 25-0 53:°0 80-0 
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Fourth Consortium Meeting (May 1963) 


The fourth meeting of the consortium was held in Washington on 
May 2-3, 1963 to discuss aid for Pakistan during 1963-64, the fourth year 
of the Plan. The Consortium had earler’ held preliminary discussions in 
Paris on the same subject on Maren 928-29, 1960. 


At this meeting the members undertook 10 make avalabie 
$ 425 million, for the fourth yeet of the Plan. ‘These pledges were 
subsequently raised to $431 million by France, Germany, the Nether- 
res and the United Kingdom. The final position is given in the table 
below. | , 
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FourTH CONSORTIUM PLEDGES 
(in million dollar} 
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In addition, Pakistan will have available in 1963-64 any funds pledged 
at previous. meetings-ef the Consortium and not -utilized ‘prior to July 1, 
1963. . | 


DEBT SERVICE LIABILITY 


The increased flow of foreign assistance during the Second Plan 
period has naturally resulted in increasing debt liability. The: ictal] 
of foreign loans disbursed and outstanding as on December sl, £963 
stood at Rs. 376 crores. Out of this a sum of Rs. 255 crores ($ 535 million) 
represents loans repayable in foreign exchange and the balance of Rs. 121 
crores loans repayable in rupees. The bulk of the loans repayable in 
foreign exchange are soft loans from the U.S, AID and the International 
Development Association and carry only a service charge of 3 per cent. The. 
above figures of external debt outstanding include an amount of 
© 61.17 million on account of loans for the Indus Basin Replacement 
Works, 


Increase in foreign indebtedness has resulted in increasing debt 
Service liability. The table below indicates the payments made in 
foreign exchange on account of external debt service charges during 
the first three years of the Second Plan and estimates for 1963-64. 


TABLE 104 | 
DEBT SERVICE LIABILITY IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


(in crore rupees) 
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The amount paid in rupees on account of foreign currency loans 
repayable in rupees are shown in a table below. 
TABLE 103 


LOANS REPAYABLE IN RUPEES 
(In crore rupees) 
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Year Principal Interest Total 
1960-61 ty roe ae a 1°36 1-45 2°81 
1963-62 es as bg oe 2°64 2:97 5-6] 
1962-63 - x ™ 7 3-90 4-06 7°96 
1963-64 . 7 ¥ 4-66 4-40 9-06 
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The following additional rupee payments have been made of 
account of rupee loans out of Counterpart Funds. 
TABLE 106 
RUPEE PAYMENTS FROM COUNTERPART FUNDS 


(In crore ripees) 
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In spite of the fact that Pakistan has presently to depend quite 
heavily on foreign aid to finance the present level of the development 
efforts, the country cannot depend on external assistance for an indefi- 
nite period. The need for Keeping the element of foreign assistance 
in the development programmes has constantly been under review So as to 
curtail it gradually. The progress of the Second Plan presents 4 hearten- 
ing picture in this regard in so far as the Plan contemplated that the 
torial development outlay of Rs. 2.300 crores would be financed to the 
extent of about 90 per cont (Rs. 1,153 crores) through foreign assistance 
whereas the current expectations are shat the share of foreign assistance 
in financing the Plan would be about Rs. 947 crores oF jess than 40 per 
cent. Pakistan’s own contribution during the period is expected {0 
merease from Rs. 1,145 crores to Rs. 1,443 crores. The Plan target would 
be exceeded by about Rs. 150 crores. The country has thus been able 
to rely much more On ite own efforts than was originally expected. 
The proportion of foreign aid in the subsequent Plans 1s expected to go 
down progressively. 











CHAPTER XV 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In the broad sense the aim of all national planning is to improve the 
well-being of the people. Efforts in the fields of education, health, housing 
and labour all contribute towards this end. Economic progress is 
not dependent only on the use of the material resources of the nation but 
also on the extent of development of human resources, It is through the 
conservation and efficient application of human energy and skill that 
wealth is created. But it takes longer to train and develop human beings 
than to produce goods and commodities. In the following pages, the 
progress made by education, health, social welfare and manpower sectors 
is reviewed. A section has also been devoted to housing. The table below 


gives the allocation of expenditure to Social Developments in the Second 
Plan, 


TABLE 107 
ALLOCATIONS TO SociAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SECOND PLAN 


(fit crore rupees) 
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Field of Developme Private Pablic Total Percent 
share. 
1, Housing .. us - 152 0 1890 341-0 15 
2. Education and Training - 10-0 950 105°0 4 
3. Health < de a3 50 37-0 42-0 2 
4. Manpower and Social Welfare. , 2-0 120 14-0 1 
Total ,. 169 0 333 0 502 0 22 
EDUCATION 


The Second Plan recognises the promotion of education as a vital 
national investment and a major determinant of the nation’s economic 
growth, It emphasised that the training of human beings in all fields 
of national endeavour is necessary for an effective break-through from a 
state of chronic backwardness to a process of sustained advance. 


The education programme contemplated in the Second Plan 1S, 
therefore, much larger than that of the First Plan. Including recurring 
costs, the Second Plan’s education programme is more than three times 
than that of the First one. The programme for the implementation of edu- 
cational reforms has gathered momentum, with the increased allocation 
of Rs. 30 crores for 1963-64, as compared to Rs. 26 crores in 1962-63. 
A good share of this allocation has gone towards filling the gap in the 
sphere of technical education. Greater emphasis is also placed in the 
second Plan on education at the Secondary and University levels. through 
the expansion and improvement of educational facilities, the enrichment 
of curricula in schools, colleges and universities, and rapid lmprovement 
of teaching methods. 
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A resume of developments In V arious fields of the education 
sector is as follows. 


Primary education _ 

The programme of universal primary education is now being carried 
forward with the aid of local communities. The number of priniary 
schools has mereased by 4,000 and their enrolment by about three jakhs, 
ie., by 6 per cent. over previous year’s enrolment of 53 lakhs. 


Secondary education 


Secondary education in Pakistan made noticeable progress during 
the year 1962-63. The total allocations made for secondary education 
during 1962-63 was Re, 422.3 lakhs. The number of the secondary 
schools increased by about 400 and the enrolment of students by about 
64,000 i.¢., by 4 per cent. over the previous year’s enrolment of 15.6 lakhs. 


Higher education and universities 


The programme of reforms in the sphere of higher education rests 
on the assumption that the most essential aspect of college and university 
education is towards improvement of quality. 


Tk was indeed with these objectives in view that the process of the 
separation of instruction for mntermediate classes from the universities 
was completed. The universities are now being gradually reoriented to 
deal with their own programme of research and advanced studies. 


Substantial sums of money have veen sanctioned for the development 
of the universities. As a result of larger budgets, new and healthier 
campuses, bhyildings, class-rooms, laboratories and libraries are rapidly 
increasing. In all the uuliversities mew tutorial rooms, private study 
rooms, hostels, cafetaria, sports grounds and stadia are rapidly coming up. | 
Special attention is also being paid to the introduction of tutorial system 
in colleges and ubiversitles. | 
Tachnical education acer 
Progress in the Geld of technical education has been most remarkable. 
Tm 1962-63, 16 Polytechnics Were in operation, as against only 3 in 1958, 
sith an annual intake of 1,400 ctudents. By the end of 1965 there will 
ho 35 Polvtechnic nstitutions—17 in Fast Pakistan and 18 in West 
Pakistan with an annual intake of 4.800 students. The Polytechnics have 
also started. evening programmes offering various Types of courses. Full- 
fledged departments af techitieal educaticn have been established in both 
the provinces [0 provide a better organisation of technical education. 
Tach Province has now Engineering and Agricultural Universities, thus 
raising the number of Universities trom 6 to 10 and their enrolment by 
shou. 50 per cent. Now Engineering Colleces ave being established at 
Eaishahi and Hyderabad the current Plan period in addition to the 


v 


expansion of existing colleges elsewhere. 


Scientific education | 

The Pakistan Cayneil of Scientific and Industrial Research continued 
to make considerable progress ‘a prometing and fostering scientific and 
sndustrial research. Pakistm “ational Scientific aid Documentation 
Centre, ati integral part ef the VLCSLK.. enened its nuclear sub-offices 
at Dacca and Lahore. | 
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Scholarship programmes | 


Government have also given urgent attention to the problem of 
discovering talent and encouraging it through various stages of educa- 
tional development, by awarding a large number of scnolarships, for 
which a sum of Rs. 1.5 crore is allocated every year. 


The programmes of education abroad under our own scholarships 
or the scholarships and fellowships offered by foreign governments and 
agencies have increased considerably. 


The progress achieved in this sector presents a satisfactory picture, 
in spite of certain setbacks. The Government development outlay for 
1963-64 is likely to raise the level of achievement to about 75 per cent. 
It should be possible to attain the Plan Objective by the end of the Plan. 
period if an all-out effort is made to accelerate the pace of development 
during the next year. 


The financial targets and achievements in the two provinces are pre- 
sented in the table below. 


TABLE 108 


EDUCATION : FINANCIAL TARGETS AND RESULTS 


(J crore rupees) 
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1960-61 and 1962-63 L963-—1965 
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Sub- Sector Se 
Plan Alloca- Utiliza- Balance 
larget tion tion 
Primary Education .. - i 14-27 3 +28 3°74 10-53 
Secondary Education - 16°53 6-60 9-27 7-26 
Teacher Training oe bz 7 4-68 2-88 3-17 15] 
Technical Training ,, sig i 15-63 10-78 § -04 7-49 
College ue a Z Ks 10-00 6 ‘63 4-92 5°08 
Universities .. = te ce * des 5-43 5-74 6-1 
Internal Scholarships .. ne 7 +95 3427 2-29 903 
Foreign Training ss - : 1 cee 0-45 0-13 1-32 
Socjal and Cultural Activities .. - 3-7] | 1-74 1-3t 2-40 
' Special Areas 0-48 0-67 0-47 0-01 
Pakistan Council of Scientific and Industrial 6 -S0 23 3-74 4°76 
Research. 
Publicity Schemes. Z 7 [ot oe a 1-51 
Special Projects ve ee 2 ] -24 0-86 0 +34 0-90 
Total ie ‘25750 48 -§1 43 +79 51:7] 
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HEALTH 


Lack of financial resources has resulted 1n concentration on preven- 
tive rather than curative services m ‘he field of public health. Notable 
accomplishments are the satisfactory progress of the malaria eradication 
programme and mass Vaccination against smali-pox conducted throughout 
East Pakistan. The training of medical personnel, particularly at the 


higher levels, is proceeding satisfactorily, with the Plan target already 
high cost 


exceeded insofar as New doctors are concerned. However, the 
of hospitals and other physical health facilities is a serious impediment 
to a comprehensive health programme. 

Out of a total Government financed allocation of Rs. 1,462 crores 
‘nm the Second Five-Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 27 crores was allocated for 
development in the Health Sector-—Rs. 16.15 crores for East Pakistan, 
Rs, 14.39 crores for West Pakistan and Rs. 646 crores for the Centre. 

A higher priority was accorged in the Plan for preventive SEYVICES, 
ie. about 60 per cent. the remaining 40 per cent being for curative 
services. | 

The Plan aims at training a large number of technicians by estab- 
lishing training ‘nstitutions and upgrading the efficiency of existing ones 
to appropriate levels. It places diie emphasis on family planning, medical 
research, rural health, eradication of malaria, and protection of the 
ontire susceptible population against tuberculosis and small-pox. The need 
of nutrition surveys and she medicinal use of indigenous herbs in Unani 
and Ayurvedic systems 1S also stiessed. | 

During the first three years of the current Plan, increase in the num- 
ber of doctors exceeded the Pian target, while increase in the number of 
nurses and hospital beds, was about 6G per cent and 350 per cent of the 
Plan targets respectively. : 

Three new medicai colleges were started. one each at Dacca, Sylhet 


and Mymensingh. The existing meGical eclleges at Dacca, Chittagong, 
Rajshahi, Lahore, Multan and Karachi were iraproved and expanded. 
The number of lady health visiters imoreesed to 600. The number of 
family planning centres 10 the country rose to 1970938 in East Pakistan 
and 1,032 in West Pakistan. The entire population of East Pakistan and 
a sizable popwiation of West Pakistan were vaccinated against small-pox ; 
and a total of 47 million aaberenlin tested and 19 milion vaecinated with 
B.C.G. up to the end of 1963. A detailed picture in respect of physical 
targets and achievements is presemied in tne following table. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 1 PHYSICAL TARGETS AND RESULTS 
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The cost of development in the health and medical services sector 
amounted to Rs, 16.65 crores, 7.€., 75 per cent of the financial allocation of 
Rs. 22.18 crores during the first three years ef the Plan. Since the total 
Plan outlay for this sector is Rs. 57 crores, a balance of Rs. 20.55 crores 
is thus available for the remaining two vears of the Plan period. 


Important projects include Malaria Eradication, Family Planning, 
Rural Health Centre, T.B. Centre, Small Pox eradication, the establish- 
ment of a College of Physicians and Surgeons, a School of Medical Tech- 
nology, a Mental Clinic and an Isolation Hospital at Karachi, and of 
National Health Laboratories at Islamabad. The Central Government are 
also conducting surveys on Nutrition, Morbidity, Mortality and Hospital 
Census. 


TABLE 110 
HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES : FINANCIAL TARGETS AND RESULTS 


(ditcrore rupees) 
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1960-61/1962.63 .  1963—1965 
Sub-seciar Plan “Allocation. Whine Balaice 7 
Target 

Malaria eradication ,. oie - 7598 2402 2 ‘166 5432 
T. B. Hospita!, Clinics ss a 1-882 0-§39 0°789 1-093 
B.C. G. 7 it - ii 0-860 0°275 0: 297 0-563 
Medical Colleges stores & Training etc, .. 5°47} 5°447 5-189 0°282 
Hospitals and Dispensaries etc, a § °273 5°60 3°45 4°730 
Rural Health Centres Ms S257 37263 2°210 3 *047 
Infectious disease hospitals and contrel of 1°659 1-498 0-935 0 734 

infectious disease. 

Higher training of doctors and research .. 2650 ee 0-812 1:38 
Family Planning 3-GS0 1°359 0°$59 2°19] 
Nutrition survey and research 7 ‘ 0-360 0° O69 0-063 0 237 


37-000 227183 16853 20°147 
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MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 


The broad objectives in the manpower and employment sector are 
to produce workers with the needed skills at the right time and place for 
successive stages of development ; to prevent wastage of skill, experience 
and education ; to develop means of channeling surplus manpower into 
aseful work ; to raise the level of employment; to conserve and develop 
the efficiency of the labour force bv vigorous enforcement of standards of 
safety and working conditions ; and to build the fcundation for sound 
ind constructive labour relations. 


An important goal of the Plan is tc produce employment oppor- 
unities for new entrants to the labour force and to reduce the backlog 
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of unemployment. The Plan proposes a broad programme of manpower 
development and use, improvement and_ better enforcement of labour 
standards, improvement of labour management relations, modest begin- 
nings of social insurance and basic fact-finding andresearch to support 
planning and administration. 


The manpower allocation provides for technical training and for the 
beginning of a programme aimed at improving and enforcing labour 
standards, social insurance and other social welfare measures. However, 
only Rs. 3.5 crores is provided for all these purposes during the Second 
Plan. Of this, about Rs. 2 crores has been spent mostly on the establish- 
ment of technical training centres. Judging by the physical environment 
in which much of the Pakistani industrial labour works and the prevail- 
ing wages for common labour, there is little regulation of these matters. 
ee is understandable considering the early stage of industrialization in 

akistan. 


TABLE 111 
MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT : FINANCIAL TARGETS AND RESULTS 


(In crore rupees) 











—-7960)61-1962/1963 63-6 
Sub-sector - seid ae Bas 

nee Alloctaian Utilization Balance 
Employment Exchange 0°22 = . 0° 220 
Technical Training Centtes 2°48 2°389 1°415 1°067 
Factory Inspection and ccne'fiation 0°09 0-168 0° 122 —0°032 
Social Secutity and Labout Welfate 0.71 0: 652 0°433 0'277 
Analysis, teseatch and Statistics 0° 002 | 

Total 3-30 3°211 1°968 1°532 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


The social welfare programmes aim at converting social liabilities 
into assets by means of scientifically designed programmes based upon 
established principles of self-help, organized voluntary service, community 
‘development, demonstration and research. 


The Second Plan envisaged the establishment of Directorates of Social 
Welfare under the Centra] and the Provincial Governments ; appointment 
of social welfare workers to institutions of Basic Democracies for organi- 
gation and co-ordination and supervision of social work in each Province. 


As a result of reorganisation cf the Central Government in the light 
of the new Constitution, ali executive functions in the field of Social 
Welfare were transferred ta the Provincial Government with effect from 
A 4i, 1962. A Directorate af Social Welfare was established in each 

royince. 


_ The Plan provided for a votal outlay of Rs. 8.25 crores in the Social 
Welfare Sector, but the pucgetary provision during the first three years” 
of tne current Plan, amounted to only Rs. 1.86 crore. No budgetary 
provision hes mace against a sum of Rs. 2.50 croreg allocated for Social 
Servica under B: since 10 schemes were formulated by 
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National Council of Social Welfare 


The National Council of Social Welfare, which was setup by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan-on January 2, 1956 and was subsequently reconstituted 
as Advisory Body, continues to advise the Labour and Social Welfare 
Division of the Central Government on Social Welfare matters including 
financial aid to deserving organisations and institutions. 


Social work education 


social welfare programmes, whether in the public or private sectors 
can be undertaken successfully only if adequate number of qualified social 
workers are availabie. The Central Government have been alive to this 
requirement and have been taking steps to develop professional social work 


education in the Universities and Colleges in addition to the short-term 
training courses. 


Important projects in the Social Welfare sector include, Social Work 
Education, Community Development, Medical Social Work, the UNICEF 
Training Institutes for children and the socio-economic project for women 

















at Karachi. 

The allocations and utilizations in the sector are briefly summarized 
below. . ¢ 
TABLE 112 
SOCIAL WELFARE : FINANCIAL TARGETS AND RESULTS. 

; (In crore rupees) 
° 1960-61 and 1962-63 1963-19665 
Sub-sector , Plan me ee 
Target Allocation Utilization Balance 
Se et = ee oe 
1, Training, Research & Administration 0°355 O22) 0°146 0-799 
2. Urban Community Development .. 1-019 0-419 0°384 0-635 
3. Medical Social Work Re G-]10 0-061 0-050 0:060 
4. Family and Child Weifare - 0:23) 0:09] 0:06] 0-170 
5. Youth Work and Recreational Ser- 0°15] 0:052 0-057 0°094 
Vices. 
6. Rehabilitation of Socially and 1-096 0-549 0:273 0-818 
Physically Handicapped. © 
7. Delinquency & Probation 04740087 0-03 0-451 
8. Grants-in-aid .. - “a 1-310 0°389 0-391 0-919 
9. Social Services under Basic Demo- 3°506 
cracies. 


Total a 8° 246 1-560 1-400 6 846 
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HOUSING 


The housing programme aims at the planning and creation of 
physical environment conducive to harmonious: development of urban 
and rural communities. In view of the pressing needs but very 
restricted resources, the Plan is designed to meet the most urgent re- 
quirements and to lay the eround-work for the future. The programme 


consists of four parts : 
(i) Basic Development. 
(ii) Housing. 
(iii) Water Supply and Sewerage. 


(iv) Construction of the New Federal Capital at Islamabad and 
initial work for Sacond Capital at Dacca ; and other Gov- 
ernment Offices. 


The Plan also emphasises the settlement of shelterless displaced 
persons and other low income groups. 


During first three years of the Second Plan, the progress was, on 
the whole, satisfactory. The highlights of development in the housing 
eactor are briefly summarised below. 


A Housing Unit was astablished in the Ministry of Works under 
the Central Government and two similar units were set up in the de- 
partments concerned under the Provincial Governments as envisaged in 
the Plan. A housing census was completed and the final report pub- 
lished in July, 1963. Three Building Trades schools were set up in 


Fast Pakistan and a college of architecture was established at Lahore 
in West Pakistan. 


In East Pakistan, the Master Plan for Dacca was completed and 
work on the Master Pian for Chittagong and Khulna was in progress. 
In West Pakistan, the Master Plans for Lahore, Lyalipur, Peshawat and 
Hyderabad made satisfactory progress. A building research labora- 
tory started functioning in West Pakistan and an overall scheme for 
town and country planning was started in East Pakistan. Three of 
the seven town planning schemes in East Pakistan were completed. 
The scheme relating to the rehabilitation of persons affected by the 
railway diversion at Dacca lagged pehind schedule because of a number 
of appeals and writ petitions filed against the acquisition of land. 
Some 46,250 nucleus houses were constructed and 21,000 plots were 
developed to settle about 67,250 families against the Plan target of 


3,00,000. 


In the field of rural and urban water supply in Hast Pakistan, 
36,000 new tube-wells. and 25,300 choked-up ones were sunk and re- 
sunk under the ‘Rural Water Supoly scheme, while 4% tube-weils were 
sunk under the ‘Wunicipal Water Supniy ’ scheme. Apout 90 per cent OL 
the work relating to the ‘ Reclamation and Development of Dholaikkial ’ 
which, inter alia, aims at improving the sewerage system, Was complet- 
ed. The ‘Dacca Sewerage Extension’ scheme was nearing comple- 
tion. The work relating to ie ‘Comprehensive Water Supply 
Scheme for Nine Important Towns however, made little progress. 
Reports on the water supply and sewerage schemes of Dacea and Chit- 
‘acong were prepared, while the work on the preparation of a conscli- 
dated master plan for 18 urban centres Was nearing completion. 





—————— 
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The progress of urban water supply schemes in West Pakistan 
was slow because of organisational inadequacies, which were largely re- 
moved with the creation of a Public Health Engineering Departinent. 
The drainage and sewerage surveys for Lahore and Sargodha recorded 
satisfactory progress. The bulk water supply scheme of Hyderabad 
and Shah Latifabad was completed. The Greater Karachi Bulk Water 
Supply scheme was nearing completion and the first phase of its filteration 
plant was inaugurated. | 


The basic development programme indicated satisfactory progress, 
but a good deal remains to be done in the last year of the Plan period. 
Of the building research stations to be established in each province, 
so far only one station has been set up in West Pakistan. Two col- 
leges of architecture were to be established within the existing Uni- 
versities at Lahore and Dacca, but so far the proposed College has not 
heen established at Dacca. Of the 12 master plans for the develop- 
ment of selected towns, six were in progress and work on four cthers 
is to be taken up. Of the total Plan target of 1,10,000 tube-wells, 
74,000 (ie, 77 per cent) still remain to be sunk. In _ housing, 
932,750 (77.6 per cent) units of nlots (including nucleus houses) are 
still to be developed to reach the Plan target of 3.00,000. Of the Plan 
target of 28,000 units of houses, as many as 94.440 are still to be 
constructed for the Government servants. 


Of the total allocation of Rs. 189 crores in this category in the 
public sector, about 51 per cent had been used during the first three 
vears. In so far as sovernment offices and non residential buildings 
are concerned, the Plan target was already exceeded by July 1, 1963, 
aithough expenditures on the new Capital at Islamabad amounted to 
36.7 per cent only of the Plan target for that project. However, the 
progress is being accelerated latelv. The following table shows the 
— made by this sector during the first three vears of the current 

lan. 


TABLE 118 
HousING AND SETTLEMENTS : FINANCIAL TARGETS AND RESULTS 


(In crore rupecs) 
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1960-61 and 1962-63 1968-1965 











Sub-sector Pian 3 ——— oe a 
Target Allocation Utilization Balance 
Basic Development. _ . 4°20 ° 0:77 0°66 3°54 
Refugee and public housing an town 67°50 - 36°07 29°59 37°91 
planning schemes. | | 
Rural and Urban Water Supply and 52-57 27°96 90°47 32-10 
_ Sewerage. | 
Government servant’s housing ..  - .. 13°37 2ST 4-89 8-48 
Capita} at Islamabad and subsidiary capt- 77-00 13.66 14°00 § 00 
ial at Dacca. | 
Government Offices and non-residential 9°56 Loe 10°¢2 1-26 
buildings. 
Northern and Special Areas ss. - 0°50. i-10 0:7] 9-09 
Semi- public Sector 7 ia a: 18°20 15°30 11°64 © 6°89 














CHAPTER XVI 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The most important constitutional developments during the yeal 
under review have been the passage of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution which provides tor the justiciability of fundamental rights 


and gives to the State an Islamic character and the presentation of the 
Franchise Commission’s Report to the National Assembly. 


The Fundamental Rights which were adopted by the National As- 
sembly are given below : 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


Security of perso. No person shall be deprived of life or liberty 
save in accordance with law. 


Safeguards as to arrest and detention. () No person who ls 
arrested shall be detained in custody without being informed, as Soon as 
may be, of the grounds for such arrest, nor shall he be denied the right 
to consult and be defended by a legal practitioner of his choice. 


(2) Every person who is arrested and detained in custody shall be 
produced before the nearest magistrate within a period of twenty-four 
hours of such arrest, excluding the time necessary for the journey from 
the place of arrest to the court of the magistrate, and no such person shall 
be detained in custody beyond the said period without the authority of a 
magistrate. 


(3) Nothing in sub-paragraphs (1) and (2) shall apply to any 
person— 
(a) who for the time being is an enemy alien ; or 


(b) who is arrested or detained under anv law providing for pre- 
ventive detention. 


(4) No law providing for preventive detention shall authorise the 
detention of a person for a period exceeding three months unless the 
appropriate Advisory Board has reported before the expiration of the 
said period of three months that there is, in its opinion, sufficient cause 
for such detention. 


Explanation. In this sub-paragraph, * the appropriate Advisory 
Board” means: 

(i) in the case of a person detained under a Central Law, a Board 
consisting of a Judge of the Supreme Court, who shall be 
nominated by the Chist justice of that Court, and a senior 
officer in the service of Pakistan, who shall be nominated by 
the President ; anc 4 


(ji) in the case of a persc~ detained under a Provincial law, a 
Board consisting of 2 Fudge of the High Court of the Province 
eoncerned, who shai be neminated bv the Chief Justice of 
Haat Court, and a s2rder officer in the service of Pakistan, 


et ee tt . “~ Ps 7 ler a 3 - . 
vho shall be nominsted ta she Governor of that Province. 
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3. When any person is detained in pursuance of an order made under 
any law providing for preventive detention, the authority making the 
order shall, as soon as may be, communicate to such person the grounds 


on which the order has heen made, and shall afford him the earliest Op- 
portunity of making a representation against the order ; 


Provided that the authority making any such order may refuse to 
disclose facts which such authority considers it to be against the public 
interest to disclose. | 


Slavery and forced labour nrohibited. (1) No person shall be 
held in slavery, and no law shall permit or in any way facilitate the intro- 
duction into Pakistan of slavery in any form. 


(2) All forms of forced labour are prohibited. 


(3) Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed to affect compulsory 

Service : | 

(a) by persons unu-rgoing punishment fer offences against any 
law OF 


(b) required by any law for public purnoses. 


Protection against retrospective oo penisiinent. No law — shall 
authorise the punishment of a person: | 


é 


(a) for an act or omission that was not punishable by law at 
the time of the act or ommission ; or : 


(b) for an offence bv a penalty greater then. or of a kind different 
from, the penalty prescrided by Jaw for that offence at the 
time the offence was committed. 


Freedom of movement. Subject to any reasonable — restrictions 
imposed by law in the public interest. every citizen shall have the right 
to move freely throughout Pakistan and to reside and settle in any part 
thereof. : 


Freedom of assembly. Every citizen shall have the right to as- 
semble peacefully and without arms, subject to anv reasonable restrictions 
imposed by law in the interest of public order, 


Freedom of association, Every citizen shall heve the right to 
form associations or unions, subject to any reasonable restrictions imposed 
by law in the interest of morality or public order. | 


Freedom of trade, business or profession. Every citizen, POSSeSS- 
ing such qualifications, if any, as mev be preseribed by law in relation to 
his profession or eecupation, shalt have the rieht to enter upon any lawful 
profession or occupation, and to conduct anv lawful trade or business: 


Provided that nothing in this paragreph shall prevent - 


(a) the regulation of anv trade or prafession by a licensing 
svefem 5. or | 


cal 
- 


(b) the regulation cf trade, commerce or industry in the interest 
of free competition therein: ar 
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(c) the carrying on, by the Central or a Provincial Government 
or by a corporation controlled by any such Government, of 
any trade, business, industry or service, to the exclusion, 
complete or partial, of other persons. 


Freedom of speech. Every citizen shall have the right to freedom 
of speech and expression, subject to any reasonable restrictions imposed 
by law in the terest of the security of Pakistan, friendly relations with 
foreign States, public order, decency or morality, or in relation to con- 
tempt of court, defamation or incitement to an offence. 


Freedom to profess religion and to manage religious imstiiu- 
- tions. Subject to law, public order and morality : 


(a) every citizen has the right to profess, practice and propagate 
any religion; and 


(b) every religious denomination and every sect thereof has the 
right to establish, maintain and manage its religious institu- 
tions. 


Safeguard against taxation for purposes of any particular reli- 
gion. No person shall be compelled to pay any special tax the proceeds 
of which are to be spent on the propagation or maintenance of any 
religion other than his own. 


Safeguards as to educational institutions in respect of religwon, 
etc. 1. No person attending any educational institution shall be 
required to receive religious instruction, or take part in any religious 
ceremony, or attend religious worship, if such instruction, ceremony or 
worship relates to a religion other than his own. | 


9. No religious community or denomination shall be prevented 
from providing religious instruction for pupils of that community or 
denomination in any educational mstitution maintained wholly by that 
community or denomination. 


2 No citizen shall be denied admission to any educational institution 
receiving aid from public revenues on the ground only of race, religion, 
caste, or place of birth. 


4. In respect of any religious institution, there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against any community in the granting of exemption or concession 
in relation to taxation. 


5. Every religious community or denomination shall have the right 
+o establish and maintain educational institutions of its own choice, and 
the State shall not deny recognition to any such institution on the ground 
only that the management of such institution vests in that community or 
denomination. of : 


6. Nothing in this paragra] i) shall prevent any public authority 
from making provision for the advancement of any socially or educationally 
backward class of citizens. 


Property rights 


Provision 43 to property caibject fo any reasonahle restrictions 
imposed by law in the public interest, every citizen shall have the right 
to acquire, hold and dispose of property. 


—————— 
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Protection of property rights. ( 1) No person shal] be deprived 
of his property save in accordance with law. 


(2) No property shall be compulsorily acquired or taken possession 
of save for a public purpose, and save by the authority of law which 
provides for compensation therefor and either fixes the amount of com- 
pensation or specifies the principles on which and the manner in which 
compensation is to be determined and given. 


(3) Nothing in this Paragraph shall affect the validity of - 


(a) any law permitting the compulsory acquisition or taking 
possession of any property for preventing danger to life, pro- 
perty or public health ; or 


(b) any law relating to the acquisition, administration, or disposal 
of any property which is or is deemed to be evacuee property 
under any law; or : 


(c) any law providing for the taking over by the State for a 
limited period of the management of any property for the 
benefit of its owner ; or 


(d) any law in force immediately before the coming into force of 
the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1963. 


Eaplanation. In sub-paragraphs (2) and ( 3) “property” shall 
mean immovable property, or any commercial or industrial undertaking, 
or any interest in any such undertaking. 


Equality of citizens. All citizens are equal before law and are 
entitled to equal protection of law. 


Non-discrimination in respect of access to public places. In 
respect of access to places of public entertainment or resort, not intended 
for religious purposes only, there shail be no discrimination against any 
citizen on the ground only of race, religion, caste, sex or place of birth, 
but nothing herein shall be deemed to prevent the making of any special 
provision for women. 


Safeguard against discrimination in services. (1) No citizen other- 
wise qualified for appointment in the service of Pakistan shall be 
discriminated against in respect of any such appointment on the ground 
only of race, religion, caste, sex, residence or Place of birth: 


Provided that for a period of fifteen years from the coming into force 
of the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1963, posts may be reserved 
for persons belonging to any class or area to secure their adequate 
representation in the service of Pakistan. 


Provided further that in the-interest of the said service, specified 
posts or services may be reserved for members of either sex. 


(2) Nothing in this paragraph shall prevent any Provincial 
Government or any local or other authority in a Province from prescribing, 
in relation to any class of service under that Government or authority, 
conditions as to residence in the Province prior to appointment undee 
that Government or authority. 





————— 
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Preservation Of culture, SCP pe and language. Any section of 
citizens having a distinet languace, script or culture shall have the right 
to preserve the same. 


Abolition of ntouchabiy. Untouchability 1s abolished, and ; 
its practice in any form is forbidden and shall be declared by law to be 
an offence. | | 


Addition of new gehedule to the Constitution. In the Constitution, 
after the Third Schedule, new Schedule has been added, which is given 10 “ 
Appendix ‘C’ 


Islam 


No law shall be repugnant to the teachings and requirements of 
Islam as set out in the Haly Quran and Sunnah and ali existing laws shall 
be brought into conformity with the Holy Quran and Sunnah. The 
National Assembly or a Provincial Assambiy, the President or a Governor, 
may refer to the ‘Advisory Council ot Islamic Ideology for advice on any 
question as to whether a proposed law 1s oF ig not repugnant to the 
teachings and requirements of Isiam as sef out in the Holy Quran and 


Sunnah. 
AMENDMENT OF ARTICLE 99 OF THE CONSTITUTION 


A new clause, 4, is added to Article 30 of the Constitution : 


“While a Proclamation of emergency is in force the President 
may, by Order, declare that the right to move a High. Court 
for the enforcement of such fundamental rights as are con- 
ferred by Chapter I of Part I of this Constitution as may be 
specified in the order, and all proceedings pending in courts 
for the enforcement of the rights so specified, shall remain 
suspended for the period during which the Proclamation is 
in force.”’ | 


The Constitution (burst Amenament) Act, also changed the name of 
the State from ° The Republic of Pakistan » ty the “Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan” and suitable amendments were made in the Preamble of the 
Constitution corresponding to ‘his change of the name. The Advisory 
Council of Islamic Ideology has been entrusted with the task of examin- 
ing all laws in force immediately hofore the commencement of the amend- 
ing Act with a view to bringing them imto conformity with the teachings 
and requirements of Isiam as act out in the Holy Guran and Sunnah. The 
Council is required to prepare q veport Of 1S proceedings during the pre- 
vious year and submut the same 1 “yo President who should cause it to 
he presented berore the National Assenuny. 


~ 





POLITICAL PARTIES AND ECONOADC DEVELOPMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


President \ohami? an neers ae ee ae ee 25 Bs ora normal functions. 
tt ae RL syansa bce sacra cain Ute abi nie mn are U ag fe OU membership of the Pakistan 
MUSE Leacie (former Converiion “yale Laseue) whieh he accep ted 
After the reorganization of the party ue Was elected its President. 





—— 
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During the year, 16 bye-elections for seats in the National Assembly 
were contested in al] of which nominees of the Pakistan Muslim League 
were successful. Of the 19 bye-elections for seats in the Provincial As- 
semhblies, the Pakistan Muslim League won all except one in Rawalpindi. 


_ The Government’s interest in economic development has made it 
hecessary to reorganize and rationalise the administration in order to 
adjust to changed conditions. Because of the increasing emphasis on 
economic development, there have been substantial administrative and 
organizational changes during the last few years. Some of these changes 
which were discussed in detail in the earlier Economic Survey, were 
introduced on the recommendation of the Central Administrative Re- 
organization Committee and of the Provincial] Re-organization Com- 
mittee. The overall picture is one of substantial progress in all fields in 
a relatively short period. 


In view of the accelerating tempo of economic development, various 
autonomous bodies were set up under new Acts. By the House Building 
Finance Corporation (Amendment) Act of 1963, the headquarters of the 
Corporation were shifted to Dacca from Karachi. This will provide an 
Impetus to house building in East Pakistan. : 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SHIPPING CORPORATION 


It was considered necessary to provide for the establishment of a 
corporation to ensure the better operation and development of shipping 
and ocean transport services and for other purposes connected therewith. 
By a special Ordinance of the President, which the National Assembly 
approved on December 18, 1963, the Corporation came into being with a 
fully paid-up share capital of Rs. 25 crores. 


AREA OF THE CAPITAL 


With the shifting of the Federal Capital to Islamabad which is grow- 
ing very rapidly as a city the area required for the new capital had to be 
specified. According to the Federal Capital Area Act of 1963, three 
hundred and fifty square miles within the district of Rawalpindi in the 
Province of West Pakistan at the site selected for the Capital is to be the 
area of the Capital of the Republic. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY 


The Constitution has made provision for, and ensured the establish- 
ment of, a democratic society. To safeguard the privileges of public 
representatives in carrying out the heavy responsibilities entrusted to 
them by the Constitution, members of the National Assembly have been 
exempted from preventive detention through an enactment passed in the 
Dacca session of the Assembly in December, 1963, namely, the Members 
of National Assembly (Exemption from Prayentive Detention and Per- 
sonal Appearance) Act 1963. According to this Act, 10 member shal] be 
detained under any law relating to preventive detention, nor shall any 
Member be required to appear in person in any. Civil or revenue court or 
before any Election Tribunal during a session and for a period of fourteen 
days before and after the session. The provision of the Act shall apply 
to all matters pending immediately before the commencement of this 
Act in any civil or revenue court, or before any Election Tribunal. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACT: 


The fifth session of the I ational Assembly of Pakistan held in Dacca 
in November—December, 1963 repealed the Representation of the People 
Act, 1957 (XXX of 1957). According to the provision of the amend- 
ment, no person shall be deemed to be or to have ever been disqualified 
from being elected as or from being a member of the National Assembly 
or a Provincial Assembly under or by reason of any provision of the said 
Act, and no election of any person to such Assembly shall be called in 
~ question in or before any court, tribunal or other authority on the 
sround that such person was So disqualified under the said Act at the 
time when he was elected. 


FRANCHISE COMMISSION’S REPORT 


The President of Pakistan had appointed a Franchise Commission of 
five members by a notification on Aueust 4, 1962, The function of the 
commission was to recommend an efficacious and appropriate instrument 
for a realistic representation of the peopis. The points considered 
the recommendations of the Commission were as follows : 


1. Whether there shouwa be a universal adult franchise or restric- 
ted adult franchise for the election of the President and of 
members of the National and Provincial Assemblies, In the 
latter case What should be the qualifications of the elector. 


9) Whether the President and members of the three Assemblies 
should be elected directly oy the electors or indirectly through 
ay electoral college. In the latter case what should be the 
composition of the electoral college ? 


2 How can parity of voters between the two Wings of the country 
be maintained in the case of election of the President, what- 
ever be the method of his election ? . 


After studying 7,407 replies to questionnaires circulated by the Com- 
mission among people of different walks of life and interviewing 273 
persons of both Wings, the Commission recommended : 


(i} a. That the electoral system prescribed by Chapter 2 of Part 
VII of the Constitution is not an efficacious and appropriate 
instrument for a realistic representation of the people. 


b. That universal adult franchise should be the basis of 
election of the President and of members of the National 
and Provincial Assemblies. 


c. That every citizen wno is aged 21 years or above and is not 
of unsound mind should, if not otherwise disqualified, have 
a right to voie. 


(ii) That the election of members of ihe National and the Provincial 
Aesemblies should be direct and on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage : 


(iii) a. That direct electicn tc the office of President on the basis 
ant 
tL 


of universal aduit sutfrage is the more appropriate method. 


———————— 








at 


(iv) 
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b. That in order to maintain parity as required by the terms 
of reference, election to the office of President should be 
held according to the following method: 


excluding the seats of women, there are at present 150 general 
seats in the National Assembly, of which 75 are allotted to 
the East Wing and 75 to the West Wing. There are thus 
79 single-member constituencies in each Wing. If it is 
assumed that each Constituency has one electoral vote, the 
number of electoral votes in each Wing would be equal. 
Election in each of these 150 constituencies should be direct 
and on the basis of adult suffrage. Of the Presidential 
candidates, whoever, wins the election in one of these cons 
tituencies should get one electoral vote. In this. way, who- 
ever secures the largest number of electoral votes out of the 
total of 150 should be deemed to be elected to the office of 
President. By this means, both direct election to the office 
of President on the basis of adult suffrage and maintenance 
of the principle of parity are possible at the same time. 


That in view of the practical difficuities resulting from the 
conditions now obtaining in the country, the next Presidential 
election alone may be held indirectly through an_ electoral 
college, but all successive Presidential elections thereafter 
should be held direct and on the basis of universal adult 
suifrage. 


(a) That the electoral college should not be composed of the 
members of the National and Provincia] Assemblies. 


(b) That the electoral college should consist of 1,20,000 
members, 60,000 in each Wing in order to ensure wider 
representation of the people in the college. 


(c) That every citizen of not less than twenty-five years 
of age who possesses the other qualifications prescribed 
in Article 137 of the Constitution, and is not subject to 
any of the disqualifications mentioned in clause (2), of 
Article 103 of the Constitution should be eligible for 
membership of the electoral college. 


(d) That there should be no restriction on the number of 
Presidential candidates, and consequently the provision of 
Article 167 of the Constitution with regard to selection of 
such candidates by the members of the National and the 
Provincial Asseinblies should be omitted. 


(e) That, if the constitutional provision restricting the number 
of Presidential candidates and their selection by the 
Assembly members is retained, the selection should be 
made by the newly elected members of the three Assemb- 
lies and not by the out-going members thereof. 


(f) That, if the Presidential candidates are selected by the 
newly elected members of Assemblies, the term of office of 
the President should be extended hy about two months to 
permit the completion of the Presidential election within 
the period mentioned in Articles 163 (2) of the Consti- 
tution. 
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(g) That in the selection of Presidential candidates, if any, 
each Assembly member should have only one vote to be 
cast in favour of the candidate of his choice. 


(vy) That, in order to make the delegation of authority by the 
primary voters to the Presidential electors real and effective, 
the selection of or, as the case may be, nomination of Presi- 
dential candidates should be made before the holding of the 
primary election, that 1s, before the election of members to 
the electoral college. 


(vi) That, if the provision with regard to formation of an electoral 
college is retained, Chapter 2 of Part VII of the Constitution 
should be suitably amended so as to permit delimitation of 
multi-member electoral units, wherever necessary. 


(vii) That, the members of the National Assembly elected from the 
general constituencies in East Pakistan should elect three 
women from East Pakistan to the National Assembly. Simtlar- 
ly, the members of the National Assembly, West Pakistan 
should elect three women from West Pakistan to that Assemb- 
ly. 


(viii) That the constitutional provisions with regard to the formation 
of electoral units and the method of holding elections should 
he relaxed in the case of Tribal Areas, and the Election Com- 
mission should be empowered by Jaw to make such arrange- 
ments in these matters in the said Areas as it may deem fit 
and proper. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Ministry of Law set up a Special Committee to examine the 
recommendations of the Franchise Commission, keeping in view the 
socio-economic and administrative requirements of the country, and to 
analyse the various issues dispassionaiely. The main conclusions in the 
findings of the Committee are as follows. 


(i) Universal aduit suffrage has been conferred on the people 
under Article 157 of the present Constitution. 

(ii) In view of the conditions prevalent in the country, this right 
should be exercised on an indirect basis. 


(iii) The electoral college should he sufficiently broad-based. 


(iv) The indirect system should be visualised as an intermediate 
stage. The objective must remain direct universal adult 
franchise. This objective cun be achieved only after adequate 
facilities for proper education of the people have come into 
existence. : | Ito 





COMMENTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON BASIC DEMOCRACY 
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APPENDIX ‘A’ 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 
FROM APRIL, 1963 TO MARCH, 1964. 


Employment of Foreign Nationals: Monthly Remittance Permits 


Pursuant to a Government decision, Hospitals, Educational and 
Charitable Institutions, have been exempted from obtaining prior per- 
mission of the Investment Promotion Department for the employment of 
foreign nationals. Authorised Dealers in foreign exchange have been 
advised to issue family remittance permits to such foreign nationals with- 
out insisting for the production of a clearance certificate from the In- 
vestment Promotion Department. 


Bonus to Pakistani firms for Indus Basin Works Supplies 


The existing list of items eligible for the grant of bonus vouchers for 
supply by the Pakistani firms to the Indus Basin Replacement works 
against payment in foreign exchange has further been enlarged and the 
following more items have been added to the list. 


(i) General Purpose Lathe up to 16’ bed length. 


(ii) Drilling Machines, Pillar Type, up to 20(32” Drilling capacity. 
| Drilling Machines up-right type, up to 2” Drilling capacity. 


(iii) Shaping Machine up to and including 18” stroke. Further it 
has also been decided to grant Bonus to Pakistani suppliers 
eligible to receive bonus on any advances received in Foreign 
Iixchange by them. 


Introduction of ‘Animal Hair Grading Scheme’ 


Government of Pakistan, Central Board of Revenue, introduced 
‘Animal Hair Grading Scheme’ with effect from 1st April, 1963 and 
prohibited export of un-manufactured animal hair unless accompanied by 
a certificate of quality issued by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
the Government of Pakistan. Authorised Dealers in foreign exchange 
have been advised to pass on the contents of this scheme to their cons- 
tituents. 


Export of Cotton Yarn from Pakistan to Burma 


The Government of Pakistan and the Government of Burma entered 
in April, 1963 into an agreement for the export of cotton yarn from 
Pakistan to Burma and to receive raw cotton supplied by the U.S.A. to 
Burma in partial payment of the cost of cotton yarn exported and the 
balance to be paid in U.S. Dollars. The National Bank of Pakistan has 
been nominated as the Designated Bank in Pakistan to handle the trans- 
actions under this arrangement. The National Bank will pay to the 
Pakistani exporters the total cost of the cotton yarn exported to Burma. 
3) per cent of the cost will be re-imbursed to the National Bank of 
Pakistan in Dollars by the Bank in U.S.A. nominated by the State 
Commercial Bank and 65 per cent will be paid to the exporters by the 
National Bank of Pakistan out of its own resources which will ultimately 
be recouped by the import of cotten from U.S.A. 
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Bonus on exports of cotton yarn under the above arrangement Is 
available at the current rate of 10 per cent on 39 per cent of the F.O.5. 
value of exports of cotton yarn only 


Maintenance Remittances by Foreign Nationals 


As from ist August, 4963 foreign Nationals employed in Pakistan 
have been allowed remittance facilities at the rate of 50 per cent of their 
net monthly income subject to a maximum of £ 100 P.M. 


The Government of Pakistan announced a scheme under which bonus 
vouchers at 30 per cent Is allowed on remittances made to Pakistan 
through postal channel or banks by Pakistanis employed abroad. The 
scheme came into effect as from ist September, 1963. The main 
features of the scheme are: a 


(i) The facility is admissible only to Pakistanis employed abroad 
sending remittances to Pakistan. 


(ij) Pakistanis who are paid abroad out of Pakistan’s resources 
i.e., Government servants posted in Pakistan Missions abroad 
or who are employed with international organisations oF 
are traineesistudents in receipt of a foreign exchange quota 
from Pakistan are not eligible for the bonus voucher facility 


under this scheme. 


(iii) The work connected with the issue of bonus vouchers on 
account of remittances received under this scheme js handled 
by banks nominated for this purpose hy the State Bank. The 


Giate Bank of Pakistan has nominated following banks to 
handle remittances received under the scheme. 


1. National Bank of Pakistan. 
9. Habib Bank imier 
9 United Bank Ltd. 


(iv) Pakistanis residing abroad wishing to remit their savings to 
Pakistan are required to complete an application form (Form 
BV.1.). This form has been devised to facilitate the issue 
of bonus vouchers in Pakistan to the proper person and 
ensure expeditious remittance of the money to the benefi- 


clary. 


(vy) When the amount is received in Pakistan the relevant Bank 

in Pakistan applies to the State Bank through one of the 
above named nominated Banks either at Karachi or Dacca 
for the issue of Bonus Voucher at the stipulated rate of 
30 per cent of the amount received. 


(yi) These bonus vouchers are soid by the nominated banks at the 
current ready rate of the honus vouchers prevailing in 
Pakistan and the proceeds realised on the sale of the bonus 
voucher together with die amount of the remittance 1s 
remitted by the bank to rhe beneficiary named by the remit: 

ter living in foreign county. | 

(vii) It is open to the remitter ving in foreign country to instruct 
the relevant bank whether to dispose of the bonus voucher at 


4 


she market price 214 to cemit the proceeds to his beneficiary or 


——————— 
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to obtain the bonus voucher from the State Bank and deliver 
the same to his beneficiary along with his remittance if it is 
his intention to utilize the bonus voucher for the import of 
goods into Pakistan. 


(viii) The nominated banks charge only nominal commission for 
the service rendered. 


Opening of Office by Foreign Firms 


The Government of Pakistan issued a Press Note on 3rd October, 
1963 regarding opening of offices branches in Pakistan by foreign profes- 
sionals, firms, companies, corporations and institutions. In terms of this 
Press Note prior approval of the Department of Investment Promotion 
and Supplies is required to be obtained for opening officesibranches or 
starting business operations in Pakistan by foreign firms, companies, cor- 
porations or institutions and for carrying on of independent professions'| 
business by self employed foreigners e.g., doctors, lawyers, architects, con- 
sultants, etc., in Pakistan. Similar permission from the Investment Pro- 
motion Bureau is also required before anv foreign national can enter 
into a partnership with a Pakistani national for carrying on any business 
or profession in Pakistan. 


Foreign professionals; firms.companies|corporations|institutions  al- 
ready established in Pakistan or already engaged in partnership with a 
Pakistani national for carrying on business:profession in Pakistan prior 
to the date of issue of the aforesaid Press Note are not required to obtain 
the formal permission of the Department of Investment Promotion and 
Supplies but they will have to satisfv the State Bank of Pakistan that they 
were In operation or in business prior to the date of issue of the said Press 
Note. 


Existing firms in Pakistan taking in business any foreign national] 
as partner will be required to obtain prior approval of the Department 
of Investment Promotion and Supplies. No foreign firm, Company or in- 
dividual already doing business in Pakistan can open any additional branch 
or office in Pakistan without the prior approval of the Department of 
Investment Promotion and Supplies. 


New Trade Agreement with India 


The Government of Pakistan and India entered into a New Trade 
Agreement effective from Ist September, 1963. The agreement does 
not contain any special pavment arrangements and al] exports to India 
or imports from that country made on or after Ist September, 1963. will 
be paid for in accordance with the procedure applicable in the case of im- 
port from other countries. 


Barter Agreement with Czechosfovakia 


The Government of Pakistan and Czechoslovakia concluded a special 
barter agreement under which the Government of Czechoslovakia will 
purchase about 1,500 metric tons of chrome ore valued at $3,09,000. 
Pakistan in rettwn will import following items from Czechoslovakia. 


1. New Skoda Motor Cars with spare parts 10 per cent to 
20 per cent of the value of the motor cars, 


2. Electricity Meters, parts, 
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Nail wire (Bright Steel wire). 
Tyres and Tubes. 
Material for wood screw industry. 


Crockery. 


3 

4 

5) 

6. Glassware. 
7 

8 Sanitaryware. 
9 


_ Machinery-Road Building, etc. 
10. Chemicals. 
11. Stationery. 


Restrictions of Payment on Pakistan Nationals 


In terms of Section 5 of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 1947 
it is an offence for any person in Pakistan to make any payment to or for 
the credit of any person in Pakistan by order or on behalf of a person 
resident outside Pakistan. The State Bank of Pakistan have issued 
Notification No. FE. 1:63 SB., dated the 14th October, 1963 under Sec- 
tion 20(1) (a) of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 1947 in terms 
of which a person who is a Pakistani national or is domiciled in Pakistan 
will be treated as a person resident outside Pakistan if he goes abroad. 
Such a person will be considered as a person resident outside Pakistan 
for so long as he remains out of Pakistan. 


The effect of this Notification will be that Pakistani nationals of 
persons domiciled in Pakistan who go abroad will not be able to instruct 
persons in Pakistan to make any payment on their behalf to persons in 
Pakistan. Such payments if made will constitute an offence under the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act and will be punishable under the 
provisions of the said ‘Act. The provisions of the notification are appli- 
cable eqally to persons, who g0 abroad even for short periods. The 
provisions of this notification are not applicable to persons in the service 
of Pakistan who are abroad. 


Asan exception to this rule Banks have been permitted to raise 
debits and credits to the accounts ot such persons during their absence 
from Pakistan for the following purposes. 


(a) Debits 


(i) Payments on account of Insurance Premium, Club Bills or 
other payments of a regular. nature for which the Banks hold 
standing instructions irom their customers provided the pay- 
ments are supported by buls and vouchers. 


(ii) Government and Municina: dues provided payinents are sup- 
ported by official claims. 

(iii) Debits representing payments for cost of passages by alr or 
by sea. 


ib} Credits | 


(i) Receipts on account of salary, Allowances, Bonus Commission, 
etc. 
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(ii) Dividend and Interest income on investment in shares and 
securities, 


(iii) Income from Landed Property and Agricultural Rent. 
(iv) Credits arising under the Home Remittances Bonus Scheme. 


All other payments and receipts not covered by the above exemption 
require the prior approval of the State Bank of Pakistan. However, funds 
representing remittances under the Home Remittance scheme are free 
for disbursement in Pakistan. 


The Governments of Pakistan and Nepal concluded a Trade Agree- 
ment in August, 1962. Bonus on the exports of goods to Nepal under 
this agreement was not available. It was decided in February, 1964 to 
allow bonus at the prescribed rates under the Export Bonus Scheme. 


U.K. Credits of £2 Million and £6.28 Million 


The Government of Pakistan have entered into two credit Agree. | 
ments with the U.K. Government for amounts of £2 Million and £ 6.28 
million respectively for import of goods and services from that country. 


Import Limit on Books Raised 


The limit for the import of books and Magazines by private persons, 
Government Department, Clubs, Libraries or Firms other than regular 
Book Sellers has been raised from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500 per annum except 
in the case of India. In the case of India only import of Law Books 
is permissible up to this limit, 
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APPENDIX‘ B’ 
CHRONOLOGY OF {MPORTANT ECONOMIC EVENTS 
(APRIL 1963 TO MARCH 1964) 


ene 
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Date Event Brief description 


NATIONAL INCOME 


; jet nment set up 2 high powered 

—e naj Income Comnussion .. The Gover Abate 

3.4.63 National Commission to enquire Into problems © 
national income. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


i _. Tn West Pakistan the wheat price was raised 
214-65 Wwaeat PU oe from Rs. 14 to Rs. 15 per maund. 


6 gus repott _. Agricultural Census Report for East Pakistan 
23.4-63 Agricultural Census! p a reeey 


: ‘ccion on Sem and Thay .. The Governor of West Pakistan set up a high 
1-6-63 Commission © powered Commission on Sem and Thur 
problemi. : 


ae ; 
7.6 oaz-beat plants approved .. To projecis 107 the production of sugar-beet 
[2 ae estimated to cost Rs. 1:78 crore weéte 
salictioned by the Central Permission 

Committee. 


+ ay unced .. Government announced the jute policy for 
20-7-63 Jute poncy enn 1963-64 embodying (i) minimum export 
quota for hig shippers, (ii) price concession 
to small shippers and (#7) Measures to check 

smuggling. 


10-9-63  Exemill prices of rice fixed .. The Government of West Pakistan fixed 
| the following ex-mill prices of rice in West 
pakistan 
1. Basmati and Sela Basmati Rs, 28 
per maund, 
Permal, Hansraj and Mushkin Rs, 18 
per maund. 


4, Begmi Rs. 16 per maund. 


“" 
*) 


95-9-63 Jute Board to Set up sioles in The Jute Board decided to sel upa large 
different parts of Bast Pakistan, number of Stores iD different parts of 
the Province so that the Jute growers can 
srock iheir jute when the market price is low 

and sell it out wheu the price is reasonable. 


9.11-63 Wheai pric? in Fast Pakistan raises The Central Government raised the ptice 
af umporied wheat by Rs. 2°50 to Rs. 15 
per maund in Bast Pakistan. 


711-63 Withdrawal of en trom auction Tne Central Government allowed the 
ajlowed. producers of tea 10 withdraw up to 25 per 
cent ol thei? offerings in an auction if the 
orice offered was 100 low and a furthe! 
5 per cant with the approval of the Yice- 

Chairman, Tea Board, 


n0.11-63 Sugarcane prices gxea om Weer The Wesi Pakistan Government fixed the 
Pakistan. prices of sugarcane at the rae of Rs. 2 
set maund at factory gate and Rs, 1°75 
ser maund at purchasing centres and 
as, 1°50 per maund for inferior quality 

ai purchasing Cenires. | 
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Date Event Brief description 





91-11-63 Milk Board Ordinance in West The West Pakistan Government Promul- 


Pakistan. gated the Milk Board Ordinance 1963 to re- 
sulate the supply of milk and milk pro- 
ducts. 

26-11-63 Sugarcane prices fixed in East The East Pakistan Government fixed 

Pakistan. the prices of sugarcane for 1963 at 


Rs. 2:50 per maund at factory gate and 
at Rs. 2'25 per maund at out Station pure’ 
chasing Centres. 


12:12-63 Ex-mil] prices of atta fixed _. The Government of West Pakistan fixed 
the ex-mill prices of afta at Rs. 15:62 per 
maund with bag. 


14-12-63 Jute Ordinance approved .. The National Assembly approved the Jute 
Ordinance which empowers the Central 
Government to fix the maXimum baling 
or sorting charges and to direct the dealers 
or manufacturers to sell or purchase jute 
or jute goods at specified prices. 


19-12-63 Governmenttto buy paddy crop .. The East Pakistan Government decided 
to take up voluntary procurement through- 
out the Province and compulsory procure. 
ment in the 5-mile border belt area. 


96-12-63 Prices of rice and paddy fixed for The Governor of East Pakistan fixed the 
East Pakistan. maximum prices of rice and paddy. 


97-12-63 Sugarcane supply zones anrounccd. The West Pakistan Focd Departmentan- 
| nounced 7 zones for supply of sugarcane 
to various mills in Mardan, Peshawar, 
Lyallpur, Sargodha, Muzaffarabad, Guj- 
ranwala and Hyderabad districts. 


31-]2-63 Agricultural Census Report, West The Agricultural Census Ccmmission re- 
2 Pakistan. leased the Report for West Pakistan. 
According to this Report, there were 
57 lakh holdings covering 489 lakh 
acres and average area per farm was {0 
acres, 42 per cent of the farmers were 
tenants, 41 percent owners and 17 per 
Cent owner-cum-tenants. One out of 
every three farmers was in debt. 


31-12-63 Scheme for Chittagong Fish Harbour The Government of East Pakistan approved 

| the scheme for the survey of a fish harbour 
ee at a cost of Rs, 10:5 
jakhs. 


9.1-64 Government decided to reduce TheGovernment of West Pakistan decided to 
fertilizer prices. reduce the prices of fertilizer by Rs. 3 to 
Rs, 4 per bag and increase the percentage 
of subsidy. New rates would be Rs. 7°50 
and Rs. 8 per bag for ammonium sulphate 
and superphosphate respectively. 


27-1-64 Rural Works Programme in East Implementation of the Rs. 20 crores Rural 
Pakistan. Works Programme for the current year 
has begun throughout East Pakistan. 


18.14.64 Surface wells in Bahawalpur The West Pakistan Government sanctioned 
Division. a sum of Rs. 45 lakhs for Bahawalpur 
Division for giving subsidy to the deserv- 
ing farmers inthe riverain tracks to sink 
surface wells. 
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Date Event 





Brief description 


igen end ince ridden 


Agricultural loan for border area cf 
East Pakistan. 


21-2-64 


31-364 
setup. 


Development of Makran fisherics .. 


Fisheries Development C erporaticn 


The Goverrment of East Pakistan sancticred 
a sum of Rs. 27 lakhs as acricultural loans 
for & districts of the border belt where 
jute cultivation has been banned. ! 


if-tcn flake ice and 20-ten cold storege 
plants have recently been installed at a 
cost of Rs. 6 lakhs under the Makran 
Development Scheme. . The Government 
spent a total amount of Rs. 50 lakhs on 
this scheme. 


The Governor of East Pakistan promulgated 
an Ordinance for setting up a Fisheries De- 
velopment Corporation in East Pakistan 
with a share capital of Rs, i crore, 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


12-4-63 Two more sugar mills 


19-4.63 Export-Import Bankloan 


46-62 MachinerY of pay-as-you-céia Fest 


°.6.63 Protection 1¢ bicycle industry 


44.6-63 Gas found in Eas! Pakistan 


24-663 Japat to supply fertilizer plant 


Rs. 1°73 crore industria! es:ate at 
Peshawar. 


Rs, 48 lakhs tracter plant to Se set 
up. 


West Pakistan Industrial Neveloud- 
ment Corporation earmeiked 
Bs. [0.65 crores fOr incustric’. 


Ammninium subsnare troducis ct te 
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The Government approved a scheme for 
setting up two new sugar factories in West 
Pakistan at acoStof Rs.4°2 crores each. 


The Export-Import Bank of America agreed 
to provide a $8,090,000 loan to Pakisian 
for the establishment of a tyre plant ai 
Landhi. 


A new scheme fer the purchase of machinery 
and plants on the basis of pay-as-you-earn 
nas bean announced by the Central Govern- 
ent. 


The Governmen! decided, on the réecommen-= 
dation of the Tariff Commission. to grant 
protection to bicycle industry. 


The Pak.—Sheli Oi} Co. discovered gas at 
Habigung in Sylhet district, 


The Tokyo Engineering Works announced 
a provisional contract for export to Pakistan 
of plant and equipment for manufacturing 
soda ash and chlorines near Karachi. Datiy 
capacity would be 175 tons each. 


The Government approved the Rs. 1-7i.crore 
industrial estate project at Peshawar. 


Government safictioned a scheme for setting 

up a tractor manufactufing unit ata cost of 
Rs, 48 lakhs including foreign exchange 
expenditure of Rs, 2! lakhs, 


‘A’es1 Pakisian Industrial Development Corpc- 
ration plannec to spend Rs. 10-65 crores 
in 1963-64--Ke. 8°63 crores on heavy in- 
dostries and Rs, 2 crores on small-scale 


' 7 a ee 
TO USeres, 


The WY L.D.C. has undertaken the expansion 
of Pak-American Fertilizer Faciory at 


Daidkhel by 46,800 tons to 96,000 ions 4 
vear &t a capital cost oF Rs. 3 5 crores, 
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Date 


28-7-63 Three sugar milis for Sind 


30-9-63 com dry dock at Karachi Ship- 
yard, 


re alle re ee 


Brief description 





— ae 





The West Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation sanctioned three sugar mills in 
the private sector for former Sind. 


The Karachi Shipyard and Engineering Works 
of the West Pakistan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation entered into an agreement 
with a G2rman engineering firm for the 
construction of @ Second dry dock. 


4-10-63 Protection to slate industry extend- The Government, on the recommendation of 


ed. 


the Tariff Commission, decided to continue 
protection to slate and slate pencil industry 
up to August 10, 1964, 


4-10-63 Fruit preservation jaboratory for A fruit preservation laboratory was Set up at 


Khairpur. _ 


11-10-63 E.P.I.D.C’s deal for new jute mills 


11-10-63 Jute mills for G. M. barrage area ,. 


25-10-63 Transistor manufacturing Plant .. 


25-10-63 High grade coal deposits found 


95-10-63 P.LC.I.C. loans for dairies 


14-11-63 Cement production 


91-11-63 Protection for brass industry 


3~12-63 Broadjutelooms target doubled .. 


4-12-63 Service and facilities centres to be 


set up by W.P.L.D.C 


~~ 44-19-63 Potash fertilizer plant near Jhelum 


ee eet 


oe a ee re eee 


Khairpur by the Government to modernize 
the fruit industry in that division. 


The E.P.1.DC. signed contracts with British 
firms for the purchase of machinery worth 
Rs. 1 crore for 4jute millS in East Pakistan. 
The machtnery will be imported under U.K. 
credit. 


The West Pakistan Government deticed to 
set up a 500-loom jute millin G. M. bar- 
rage area in collaboration with private 
enterprise. 


Pakistan wili be able to produce over 15 Jakh. 
transistor radios during the next 5 years 
Anagreement was signed between a Pakistani 
company, Radio and General Appliances of 
Lahore, and Nippon Electric Co. of Japan. 
Initial capacity would be 1,20,000, 


High grade metallurgical coal deposits had 
been found near Jajpurhat in East Pakistan, 


P.1C.LC. sanctioned a loan of Rs. 13-5 lakhs 
in foreign: exchange for two dairies—one 
at Karachi and the other at Lyallpur. 


The Cabinet decided to double the cement 
production capacity to meet the growing 
requirements of development programmes. 


The Government, of the recommencation of 
the Tariff Commission, decided to grant 
protection to brass ingot manufacturing 
industry. 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Economic Council approved the raising of 
broad jute looms target from 600 to 1,200 
during the Second Plan. : 


W.P.ID.C. decided to set up 8 service and 
facility centres for the systematic growth of 
basic industries. 


Preliminary work started cn plant for the 
production of potash fertilizers in Jhelum 
by W.P.1.D.C. wih a capacity of 17,500 
tons, 
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Date Event Brief description 


(2-63 Satting u of small industries _. he Government of West Pakistan approved 
= Rae pe . proposals for establishing 202 smallindustrial 
units in 10 divisions of West Pakistan. 


39-12-63 20 Advisory Panels in Fast Pakistan The Government of East Pakistan constituted 
40 Industrial Advisory Panels for various 
industries. 


"31-12-63 Sugar Factories Control Ordinance The West Pakistan Assembly approwed the 
Sugar Factories Control Ordinance under 
which the Collectors would be Additional 

Cane Commissioners. 


31-42-63 Bast Pakistan Industrial Develop- East Pakistan Industrial Davelopment Cor- 
ment Corporation paper pulp com- poration finalized the scheme for a paper 
plex plant. pulp complex and a polythene bag manu- 

facturing plant. 


10-1-64 Pak-Indonesia cotton processing Indonesia and Pakistan signed a cotton pro- 
agreement. cessing agreement under which Indonesia 
would buy cotton yarn from Pakistan 

worth $ 1 million (Rs. 4,760,000). 


1-64 Heavy industry plan for Bast Pakis- A heavy industry complex will be set up in 
a ‘ped oes Fast Pakistan by E.P.LD.C. during 20-year 
peiod 1965—85. It would include basic 
industries such as machine tools, electrical 
x 3 equipment, cable manufacture and manu- 
facture of car, bus, trucks, boilerand railway 

wagon, 


15-1-64 Rayon pulp plant for Fast Pakistan A Rs. 6.59.crore plant to manufacture rayon 
grade pulp from bamboo, first of its kind 
in the world, would be set up near Karna- 

fyili Paper Mills. Its capacity would 
be 188 tons of pulp per day. 


10-1-64 White cement for West Pakistan... The West Pakistan Government has approved 
7 | a scheme fot instajling 4 white cement 
plant at Daud Khel with annual capacity 

of 15,000 tons. © 


tioned Rs, 32-63 lakhs for setting up of 
small industries mostly in the Tribal Areas 
of Quetta division. These include, fruit 
canning and preservation, tannery, hosiery, 
shoemaking, wheat grinding, milling, 
factories ete. 


23-1-64 Smail industries for Tribal Areas .. The West Pakistan Government have sanc- 


75.1-64 Best quality coal deposits in East Extensive deposits of best quality coal have 
| Pakistan. been discovered in Rajshahi and Bogra 
districts of East Pakistan. Estimated 

reserves are 4 million tons. 





45.1-64 West Pakistan Advisory Couacilfor West Pakistan Government have constituted 
Industry. a OS+member Advisory Council to advise 
| the Government on problems of industrial 

development in the Province. 


46-1-64 Industrial Estate for Peshawar A 1.500-acre plot of iand in Jamrud has been 
Region. selected for the establishment of an indus- 
oo trial estate in Peshawar region. Capita] 
cast is estimated at Rs. 175 lakhs. Plants 
to be set up include motor tractors, and 

sericulturalimplements, 
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Date . Event Brief description 


ee, 
31-1-64 Fertijizer factory for Chittagong .. East Pakistan Government haye decided to 
_ 7 set up @ phosphate fertilizer factory with 
an annual capacity of 80,000 tons. 
5-2-64 Rise in Sui gas reseryes .. A 26% increase in original recoverable Tee 
: serves of Sui gas has been estimated. The 
reserves are now placed at §.3 million cft. 





2-2-64 Ship building pact with Yugoslavia Pakistan and Yugoslavia signed an agreement 

to collaborate in the construction of the 
first ocean going ship of over 10,000 tons 
at the Karachi Shipyard. 


7-2-64 Sui gas for northern areas of West The Central Government have approved a 
Pakistan, Rs, 20-crore project aimed at better utiliza- 
tion of Sui gas and its extension to the 

northern parts of West Pakistan. 


13-2-64 Pakistan-Swiss jgint venture A sugar mill set up with Pakistanj-Swiss 
capital went into production at Nawabshah 
Its seasonal production capacity will be 
20,000 tons, 


29-2-64 Cold storage plants Yugoslav experts started their one month 
survey for setting up cold storage plants 
in 10 big towns of the country, The 
scheme would be financed from a $ 10- 
million loan from Yugoslavia. 


4-3-64 Modernisation of textile industry The Central Permission Ccmmitiee of the 
Investment Promotion Bureau sanctioned 
Rs, 4 crores for modernisation and balanc- 
ing Of textile industry in the country. 


4-3-64 Canning and fruit preservation plant The Central Permission Committee of the 
for northern zone of West Investment Promotion Bureay approved 
Pakistan, a modern plant for canning and preserva- 
tion of fruits and vegetables cOsting 
Rs. 20 lakhs, The plant will be set up in 
the northern zone of West Pakistan, 


7-3-64 Another oil refinery for Karachi Another multipurpose oi refinery will go into 
| production in Karachi by mid-1965 at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 3.70 crores. 


~ 14-3-64 Soda ash plant for Karachi An agreement for supply of machinery and 
| | equipment and technical know-how for 
Rs, 7.50 crores soda ash plant to be set 
up at Karachi was signed betweena Japanese 
engineering firm and a Pakistani firm, 
A sum of § 5.2 million has been sanctioned 
from the 2nd and 3rd Yen loans, 


23-3-64 Jutelooms set up by E.P.1.D.C. East Pakistan Industrial Development Cor. 
poration since the beginning of the Second 
Plan had installed 750 looms in East Pa. 
kistan. Another 1,250 looms are under 
installation and would go into production 


shortly. 
WATER AND POWER DEVELOPMENT 
1-7-§3 Power Station at Chiniot The Executive Committee of the Nationa} 


7 Economie Council approved the iustalla. 
| tion of a natural gas power station with a 
capacity of 200,100 K.W. at a cost of 

Rs, 20.3] crores, 
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Date Event Brief d2scription 
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9.8-63 Power Commission report presen- Powel Commission presented 118 report to 
ted. - the President of Pakistan. . 


74.9-63 70,000 K.W. nucieat powel plant for A high level meeting held in Dacca presided 
Bast Pakistan. over by the East Pakistan Grovernol 

7 approved a scheme for setting up 4 70,000 
K.W. nuclear power pjant in East Pakistan. 


4.42-63 Powel needs of West Pakistan «: According © West Pakistan W.A.P.D.A. 
the power needs of West Pakistan for the 
next year would be 432,910 K.W. and are 

7a to go up to 7,11,580 K.W. in 
1967. 


g.12-63 Increase in electricity produciion .. According t0 Central Statistical Office the 
total generation of power in public sector 
in {962 was 2,367.5 million K.W.H. com- 
pared 10 1,818.9 million K.W-H. in 1961 


showing an increase of 27 per cent, 


8-12-63 First N-reactor sanctioned ., he Government sanctioned a scheme to 

set Up Pakistan’s first nuclear commercial 
power producing reactor with a total capa- 
city of 70,000 K.W. in East Pakistan at an 


esiimated cast of Rs. 13 crores. 


79.1-64 Tube well irrigation project tor The E.P.ID.C. pas started work on a 380- 
Dinajpur. tube well irrigation project costing Rs, 1.3 
crore in Dinajpur district of East Pakistan. 


20-9-64 Grid station for Bahawalpur civir The West Pakistan Government decided to 
sion. set up 4 new grid stations at 4 cost of Rs. 
47.37 lakhs at Bahawalpul, Ahmadput 

East, Khanpur and Rahimyar Khao. 


94-2-64 Work on Gomal Dam starte:3 _. The West Pakistan WAPDA started preli- 
minary construction work on the Gomal 
Dam. The Dam costing Rs. 20 crores will 

iyrigate 1 lakh acres. 


29-2-64 Execution of Report on Weier A doard has been constituted to implement 
jogging and Salinity. ‘ne U.S. Report on Water-logging at 
Salinity in West Pakistan. The report 
envisages extensive cultivation and sta bili- 
zation of the underground water resources 
in the affected areas of the Province. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY 


9-763 Duiy onimporied stee} revised... Tee Government decided to levy import 
duty on size) imported from U. S. A. 
utidet commodity aid On the value 
shown in the ‘nvoice instead of world 

average prices 2s done in the past. 


4-7-63 Export-impott cfices in HSE FOTe The Government decided toa often cffices 


districts. of Import-Expert Contro) Organization 
at Peshawar, Khulna, Dacca, Quetta 

and Hyderabad. 
19-7-63 ew ‘eras inciuded in the epTigar | ES The Government decided to include 6 
of Boaus Seneme. new tems in Schedule li of the Export 


. bomas Scheme. 
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4-8-63 Repatriation of foreign exchange. .. The Cabinet decided about the arrange- 


ments to be made for repatriation of 
foreign exchange earned by Pakistani 
nationals abroad, Bonus rate would be 


30 per cent, 

19-8-63 Pak-Somalia Trade Pact signed .. The first Pakistan-Scmalia Trade Pect 
was signed, 

28-8-63 Tea Policy - x .. The Government announced the tea policy 


for 1963-64 in which export was hanned 
due io increased internal consumption, 


30-8-63 Barter Agreement with U.S.S.R. .. Barter Agreement between Pakistan and 
: | USS.R. for exchange of commodities 
worth Rs. f crore was signed, 


30-8-63 Bonus Scheme for overseas Pakis« The Central Government announced the 
| ianis details of the scheme which extended 
| the benefits of Bonus Vouchers to Pakis- 
| tanis living abroad. 
1-9-63  Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement ., Pakistan and India signed an Agrecment 
| 7? under which the payment will he made 
: in sterling. 


4-9-63 Bureau of Export Promotion .. The Cabinct approved the setting up of 
, : an Export Promotion Bureau, 


12-9-63 Barter trade pact with Poland .. Pakistan and Poland signed a barter trade 
: agreement, 
20-9-63 Trade pact with Albania signed .. Pakistan and Albania signed a trade agree- 


ment providing for most favoured nations’ 
{reatment to each other in matters of 
commerce and trade, 


28-9-63 Barter agreement with Russia .. Pakistan and Russia signed a barter trade 
. pact under which the latter will supply 
- 100,000 tons of cement inexchange for raw 

jute of equal value. 


28-9-63 Barter agreement with Poland. .. Pakistan and Poland signed a barter trade 
agreement under which Poland would 
supply 30,000 tons of cement in exchange for 
raw jute of equal value. 


30-9-63 Barter agreement with China .. Pakistan and China signed a barter trade 
agreement providing for the export of 
= raw jute from Pakistan against the import 

of one jakh tons of portland cement. 


3-10-63 New concessions for Pakistanis The Government dccided to exempt the bonus 


working abroad. Vouchers income from tax to the extent 
ee of Rs. 6,000. 


5-11-63 Bonus rate on tobacco raised .. The Government decided to allow 30 per 

ee 4 cent bonus on all varieties of tobacco 
export with effect from. October 16, 
1963, ~< 


5-11-63 Price preference to home products. The Government decided to give price 
. oe ve : preference to Pakistani products and 
services over those of foreign origin 

“t _ in the public and semi-public secicrs, 


8-11-63 20 per cent bonus ‘on export of The Central Government allowed 20 per 
rape seed, cent bonus.on export of rape seed, 
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Date E vent Brief description 





21-11-63 Rate of bonus .-. to ee THE Central Government decided to in- 
crease the rate of bonus for pile and 
wilton type carpets from 20 to 40 ~per 

cent from November 20, 1963. 


12-63 Bonus on export of pickled The Government decided to alicw a bonus 
- eS skins. : of 20 per cent on the export of pickled 
skins. 


34-12-63 Import policy for January—Juné 1964 The Government announced the import 
7 | policy for January—June 1964 shipping 


period. 
31-12-63 Bonus on cotton yarn and fully The rate of bonus on the export of cotton 
processed textiles. yan faised from 10 to 15 per cent and 
7 on fully processed textiles from 30 to 49 
per cent. 


1-1-64 Centre to reguiate betel-leaf in future, the Central Government (instead 
drade. of P. J. A.) would handle the betel-leave 
irade between East and West Pakistan. 


181-64 ‘Export of sugar on bonus ., The Government decided to permit a limited 
7 export of sugar ona bonus of 20 p2t cent. 


79-1-64 - Pakistan Yugoslav Trade Pact. Pakistan and Yugoslavia signed agreements 
providing for exchange of commedities 
worth Rs. t.5cfore in each direction. 

Yugoslavia will also give a $ 10 million 
credit for Economic development. Ac- 
cording to another barter agreement 
Yugoslavia would help sinking of 200 
tube-wells in exchaoge for raw jute worth 


Rs. 80 lakhs, 
{9-41-64 pak-Burma rice deal a Burma and Pakistan signed an agreement 
| for ihe sale of 2,00,000 tons of rice 10 
Pakistan. 


 -49,.9-64 Bonus oD fresh prawns and shrimps The Central Government decided to reduce 
reduced. the rate of bonus admissible under 
the Export Bonus Scheme on fresb prawds 
and shrimps from 20 per cent to 10 
per cent from Ist February, 1964. 


11-2-64 Remittances from abroad made The entire income derived from the sale of 
tax-free. bonus vouchers admissible under the honus 
scheme for home remittances by Pakistanis 
working abroad was made free from income- 

tak, 


24-2.64 Rate of bonus for powdered barytes The Central Government decided to increase 
with immediate effect, the existing rate o 
bonus from 20 per centte 40 per cent oF 


powdered harytes. 
10-3-64 Transit trade accord with Afghanis- Pakistan and Afghaoistan signed al agree- 
tan. . ment for a transit trade between the two 
countries, 


9.3.64 Export Promotion | Council cons An Export Premotion Council was cons 
tituted. tituted to collaborate with the Export 
Promotion Bureau for devising and adpot- 
ing all necessary measures for the expansion 

of Pakistan’s export trade. 

















Date 





17-4-63 


27-4-63 


27-4-63 


13-5-63 


28-7-63 


4-8-63 


29-8-63 


16-9-63 


18-9-63 


7-10-63 


30-10-63 


1-11-63 


' 3-11-63 


17-11-63 


Event 
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Brief description 





TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Chittagong Port's extension 


Road transport in West Pakistan .. 


Import of cars 


100 K.W. radio transmitter 


Dacca Telephone Exchange 


Improving shipping condition in 


Chittagong port 
Air agreement with China 
Karachi-Peking direct radic-photo 
telegraph service. 


National Shipping Corporation 


Pakistan-Soviet Air Pact signed 


Television Corporation to be set up 


Telelink between East and West 
Pakistan through Khatmandu. 


N.E.C. approved road scheme 


Tele-communi¢atiens Research 
Centre 


The Executive Ccmmittee of the National 
Economic Councilapproved a scheme cost- 
ing Rs. 2-87 crores for addition of 6 jetties 
to Chittagong port. 


The Government of West Pakistan decided to 
develop road trausport in private sector and 
for this purpose I. D. B. P. would advance 
loans to private parties. 


The Government decided to allow the import m 


lots of 8 cars, or4 buses/trucks or 8 auto- 
rickshaws against the foreign exchange 
earnings of Pakistanis abroad. 


President Ayub switched on Radio Pakistan's 
first 100 K. W. medium;wave transmitter at 
Dacca, 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Economic Council approved a scheme 
for the expansion of the Dacca Auto- 
matic Telephone Exchange from 8,000 
to 9,000 lines. 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Economic Council apptoved a scheme 
for improving the shipping condition 
in Chittagong Port. 


Pakistan and China signed an air agreement 
providing for their airlines to operate 
ovel each others territory. 


A direct radio-photo telegraphic — service 
alleles Karachi and Peking was inaugu- 
rated, 


The Communications Minister announced 
the setting up of a National Shipping Cor- 
poration in the semi-public sector in 1964. 


Pakistan and the Soviet Union signed an air 
agreement at Karachi, 


The Government decided to establish a Tele- 
vision Corporation with the participation 
of private capital. 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Economic Council approved the estab. 
lishment of radio telegraph and telephone 
Jink between East and West Pakistan 
via Khatmandu. 


A scheme costing Rs. 8°8 crores for the 
construction of 250 miles of roads in Fast 
Pakistan was approved by the National 
Economic Council, 


An agreement was signed tetween Pakistan 
and Japan for the establishment of a Tele- 
communications Research Centre at 
Harpur. 


ee 
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5-12-63 Postal Life Insurance organization The Postal Life Insurance organization was 


decentralized. decentralized into two zones East and West 
Pakistan. 
6-12-63 Moscow-Karachi Aeroflot Service The Karachi-Moscow Aeroflot Service was 
start. inaugurated. 
18-12-63 Shipping Corporation .. .. The National Assembly passed the National 
Shipping Corporation Ordinance. 
22-12-63 Overhauling of Boeing engines. .- The PIA. started the overhauling of 
its Boeing engines 10 Karachi on trial 
basis. 


11-1-64 100 K.W. Transmitter fer Dacca. A 100 KW short wave transmitter would 
shortly be set up in Dacca to Serve as a 
link between East and West Pakistan. 


15-1-64 Telecommunication Survey The Government of Pakistan have decided 
to carry out a survey to determine coun 


try'’s telccommunications requirements for 
the next 20 years. 


25-{-64 Telephone net-work forIsiamabas.. The Pakistan Telephone and Telegraph De- 
nartment has drawn up a Master Plan 


for a multi-exchange nctwork for Islama- 
bad. 


27-2-64 Pakistan to build Afghan Railwey Pakistan Western Railway will build railway 
extensions from Chaman to Soin Baldak 
in Afghanistan and from the border at 

‘Totkhum in the Khyber Pass to a point 
‘1 the Afghan territory to be decided jater. 
The rail extensions will promote Pak- 
Aijghan trade. 


9.3-64 Telecommunications Survey _. The Executive Committee of the National! 
Economic Council approved a plan for 
carrving out an extensive telecommunica- 

‘inn survey throughout Pakistan. 


14-3-64 Shipping Corporation in East Pak- The East Pakistan Government set up 4 
istan. Shipping Corporation to develop coastal 
and inland shipping in East Pakistan. 


18-3-64 Cargo handled by Pakistani shins... Pakistani ships handled 95,320 tons of cargo 
during Januaty 1964. Of this 8},151 tons 
was of coastal trade and the rest of 14,169 

tons of foreign trade. 


30-3-64 Television at Dacca and Lshore .. The Government. signed an agreement with 
Mis. Nippon Electric Company Ltd., of 

Japan to set up two experimental tele- 

vision statiens--one at Lahore and the 

ether at Daccta. 


MONETARY ANS CREDIT SITUATION 


46-9-63 State Bank’s annual repert The Governor of State Bank addressed 
the Loth Annual Meeting of the Bank 
and presented the Annual Report for 


fo cn : 
175.700. 





3-[1-63 Limits of I.D.B-P. leans rajsed «ws «industrial Development Bank of Pakistan 
raieed the limits of its credit advances 
+, small and medium sized industries 

we: fs. 25 lakhs with a foreign exchange 
component of Rs. 15 jakhs. 
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17-1-64 People’s Credit Department opened National Bank of Pakistan opened a People’s 
Credit Department. 


13-2-64 Prize Bond salethrough Post Offices All post offices will sell prize bonds from 
February 17,1964. This would provide 


1,900 addilional sale centres. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BANKING 


29-11-63 National Assembly approved N.B.P. The National Assembly approved the 
Ameniment Ordinance. ordinance enabling the National Bank 
of Pakistan to invest funds in foreign 
banks and to participate in management 
and administration of such banks, 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


23-8-63 Duty on raw cotton reduced .. Export duty on long staple and desi cotton 
was reduced from Rs. 25 to Rs, 20 per 
bale, 


20-12-63 West Pakistan supplementary budget The West Pakistan Assembly passed the 
supplementary budget for Rs, 12°41 


Crores, 


7-3-64 Government to levy Development The Government of Pakistan decided to levy 
Cess on foreign oil firms. a Development Cess on profits of foreign 
companies operating in Pakistan. 


25-3-64 Commission ontaxationannounced A Commission on Taxationand Tariff, was 
appointed by the Government of Pakistan 
with Mr. Abdul Qadir as Chairman to 
study taxation measures which could be 
taken at Central, Provincial and local levels 
for mobilising additional resources for the 
Third Plan; to study the working of tax 
collecting machinery at Central and Pro- 
vincial levels and to review and make 
recommendations for rationalization of 
existing tariff structure, 


26-3-64 National Finance Commission .. The Government of Pakistan set up a National 
Finance Commission with the Minister 
for Finance as its Chairman. The Com- 
Mission shall tnguire, beside other things, 
into the distribution between the Central 
and Provincial Governments, the proceeds 
from taxes on Income, taxes on sales and 
purchases, export duty on jute and cotton 
and any other matter relating to finance 
refetred ¢o the cOmmission by the President. 


PLANNING IN PAKISTAN 


§-4-63 N, E. C. sanctioned schemes cost- The National Economie Council sanctioned 
ing Rs. 71 crores. schemes ccsting Rs. 71 crores in East and 
West Pakistan. 


East The Executive Ccmmiftee cf the National 
Econgmic Council sanctioned the establish- 
ment of an Enginecring College in East 
Pakistan ata cost of Rs. 3 crores, 


9-4-63 Engineering College for 
Pakistan. 


i eee — 5 Ne oe ee ee ee + 









errs. uecemralized into two zones East and West 
Pakistan. 


6-12-63 Moscow-Karachi Aeroflot Service The Karachi-Moscow Aeroflot Service was 
start. inaugurated, 


18-12-63 Shipping Corporation .. _. The National Assembly passed the National 
‘Shipping Corporation Ordinance. . - 
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24-5-63 NE. C. approves RS. 4.350 crores The National Economic Council approved the 
for Third Plan. outlines of the Third Five-Year Plan esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 4,350 crores. 


99.5-63 Rs. 30 crores for works programme The Government decided to allocate Rs. 30 
crores for development works to be under- 
taken by Basic Democracies in 1963-64. 
(Rs. 20 crores for East Pakistan and Rs. 10 
crores for West Pakistan). 


46.8-63 17 schemes approved —.. . he Executive Committee of the National 
Economic Council approved 17 schemes 
including a new industrial estate for Dacca, 

seven polytechnics for West Pakistan and 4 
Government Press at Tslamabad., 


16-9-63 9 development schemesapproved .. The Executive Committee of the N. E. C. 
approved 9 development schemes, such as 
provision of Housing facilities for 5,000 
families in Dacca, reorganization of 275 
rural co-operatives in East Pakistan, estab- 
lishment of an Investment Advisory Centre 
at Karachi, 3 Cadet Colleges in East Pakistan 
and the construction of National Assembly 
building at Islamabad. 


‘ 


Economic Council approved 10 develop- 
ment schemes. 


34-19-63 N.E.C. Executive Committee meet- The Executive Committee of the National 
ing. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


4.4.63 U.S. loan ie oe _ The U.S.A. advanced $ 4 milhon to finance 
the services of U.S. advisers on water and 
power projects. 


11-4-63  D.M. 22 million German loan | Le supplemetary agreement for an addi- 
tional credit of D.M. 22 million to Pakistan 
was signed, 


{6-4-63 Ford Foundation gram .. _, Ford Foundation announced a grant of 
5 9,75,000 for research and training 12 
family planning 10 Pakistan, 


9.5.63 $10 million loan from Switzerlane Switzerland offered § 19 million to Pakistan 


+ 


as joan for the setting Up of basic industries 


18-5-63 Two U.S. joans - — Two U.S. loans totalling $ 10.90 million 
were signed. One loan for $ 6.5 million 
was for the East Pakistan Coastal Embank- 

ment Project and the second $ 4.4 million 
for E.P. W.A.P.D.A. projects. 


99.38.63 U.N. aid for Pakistan in }982-03 .- Pakistan would receive $ {1.232.623 aid ircm 
U.N. agencies during 1963-64, 


19-6-63 UK. loan is a — -& toan of £2 million has been given by the 
{7 K, to Pakistan for fnancing the purchase 
of machinery and equipment to implement 

<he Second Plan. 


15-663 Canada’s oan. - _) Tse Government of Canada announced a 
© 6 million foan to East Pakistan to Cover 
the purchase of power generation system. 
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Date Event 


26-6-63 I.D.A, loan to Pakistan .. 


7-7-63  § 14.5 million U.S. loan 


9-7-63 $21.4 million loans for Pakistan .. 


11-7-63 § 4.7 million U.S. loan .. 


15-7-63 $1.5 million U.S. loan .. 


= 


_— 


15-7-63 A.JI.D. technical assistance 


7-1-63 1.D.A. loan to Pakistan .. 


17-8-63 1.D.A. loans 


19-8-63 U.K. loans 


16-9-63 German Assistance 


21-9-63 $30 million from Japan.. 


28-9-63 $70.5 million U.S. loan 


_—— 


10-10-63 Swiss loan for Pakistan .. 


eek Pin | 


Brief description 


The International Development Asscciation 
gave Pakistan a credit equivalent to §$ 5 
million for a project to protect 40,0C0 acres 
of cultivated area in East Pakistan from 
floods, 


The A.D. (U.S.A. announced a loan of 
§ 14.5 million to purchase U.S. equipment 
for modernization of the Pakistan Western 
Railway, 


Six Joans totalling $21.4 million were author. 
ized by the U.S.A. 


The Agency for International Development 
made a loan of § 4.7 million to expand 
Pakistan’s telephone, telegraphs and radio 
communications systems, 


The U.S. announced a loan of § 1.5 million 
to help finance the execution of water 
supply and sewerage projects in East 
Pakistan, 


The A.LD. announced a grant of $ 1,386,669 
io Pakistan for advisory services for the 
establishment of an Investment Advisory 
Centre. 


The International Development Asscciaticn 
extended a § 9 million loan to Pakistan to 
meet a part of the flood protection cost in 
East Pakistan. 


The International Development Asscciation 
announced two credits amounting to § 50 
nullion to Pakistan to assist financing water 
supply and sewerage projects for Dacca 
and Chittagong cities, 


U.K, and Pakistan signed an agrecment 
under which the former would advance 
a loan of £ 9,64,000 for the extension of 
Hyderabad Power Station (from 20,000 KW 
to 29,000 KW by end of 1963 and to 40,600 
KW by 1966). 


Pakistan and Federal Republic of Germany 
signed an agreement in Rawalpindi for the 
establishment of technical training Centres 
one each at Dacca and Lahore. Total cost 
would be Rs. 6 million of which Germany 
would provide equipment worth Rs. 2.5 
million, 


The Export-Import Bank of Japan together 
with private banks, will make available 
§ 30 million for Second Five-Year Plan. 


A $70.5 million loan agreement was signed 
between Pakistan and U.S.A. under which 
Jatter would supply iron and steel and 
general Commodities fer the implementa- 
toon of Second Five-Year Plan. 


Switzerland signed an agreement. to advance 
a loan of § 10 million, 
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25-10-63 Two U.S.A. loans 3 _. Two loan agreements totalling $ 6.9 million 

os . were signed. One loan of $ 4.7 million 

| was for the expansion and extension of 
tele-communications facilities and the second 
for $ 2.2 million to finance expansion of 
logging operations and construction of a 
saw mill. 


30-10-63 $11 million Dutch loan .. _. Pakistan finalized the terms of a $ 11 million 
| loan given by the Dutch Government for 

7 the Second Five-Year Plan. 
10-11-63 Three U.S. loans ‘i __ Three agreements were signed at Karachi with 
the U.S. AID providing loans totalling 
5 21.6 million. of this $ 14.5 million 
would be for P.W.R., 3 5.6 million for 
West Pakistan W.A.P.D.A. and $ | gee 

million for E.P. W.A.P.D.A. 


10-12-63 $6.5 million U.S. loan .. _. Two USS. loan agreements for $ 6.5 million 
were signed. One loan of $ 5 millon was 
for the development of water and power 

in West Pakistan and the other of $ 1.5 
milion for health services in East Pakistan, 


17-12-63 French aid ‘i ‘ __ France committed econemic aid amounting 
to $ 10 million in 1962-63. 


18-12-63 Canadian Joan for E,P. W.A.P.D.A. The Export Credit Insurance Corporation 
power project. (A semi-government agency) of Canada 
cammitted to give a loan of § 10.6 million 

for a power project in East Pakistan. 


49-13-63 Mechanization of fish boats in East An agreement was signed with the Food and 
Pakistan. Agricultural Organization for assisting the 
mechanization of fish boats in East Pakistan. 


97-42-63 § 315 million for Indus Basin Pros The Aid-to-Pakistan Consortium would give 
jects. an additional aid of $315 million to Cover 
foreign exchange components of Indus 

Basin Projects. 


7-12-63 UN.LCELF. aid ss . The UNLCEF. provided aid totalling 
$ 1.16 million since 4948, 


31-1-64 U.N. Special Fund to assist East The United Nations special fund agreed to 
Pakistan. extend technical assistance for pre-invest- 
| ment surveys for fisheries development in 

East Pakistan. 


3-7-64 Financing of Rechna Doab Project The Government of Pakistan and the U.S 
AID signed an agreement for a long-term 
‘oan of $ 7,50,000 to finance spare parts, 
servicing equipment and consultant ser- 
vices for Rechna Doab Tubewell Project. 


13-2-64 U.K. loan to Pakistan... _. Britain has agreed to give an additional loan 
sf £ 2.1 million to purchase 2 new ships 
for the National Shipping Corporation. 


62-64 U.K. loan to Pakistan .. UK. and Pakistan. signed an agreement 
under which U.K. will provide a loan of 
£6.28 million to finance the purchases 

in that country of one new ship, jute ma- 

csinars, equipment for railways, stee | 


Sillets, tea-making machinery and equip. 


\ 
meni for tea gardens. 
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27-2-64 West German loan for Pakistan .. West Germany has given a loan of Rs. 18 
million to Pakistan to Connect Karachi 
with northern parts of West Pakistan by 
a telephone cable. The cable Will run 
over 1,125 miles from Karachi pjg Hyder- 
abad and Multan to Lyallpur from where 
one branch will lead to Lahore and another 
to Rawalpindi, 


1-3-64 German aid for 4th year of Second An agreement Covering West German finan. 
Plan. cial aid for the 4th year of the 2nd Plan 
was initialled. The agreement Provided 
for $ 29.3 million in capital aid and credit 
guarantees covering $ 12.5 million. 


8-3-64 U.N. Food Programme agreement World Food Progremme of the UNO and 
with Pakistan. FAO signed an agreement with the Pakistan 
Government Providing wheat flour, dried 
skimmed milk and butter oil for Setting up 
community centres for cyclone victims in 

East Pakistan. 


I{-3-64 Pak-Geriman loan agreement Signed Pakistan and West Germany signed an agree- 
ment for capital aid of DM 117.50 million 
for various development Projects of the 
railways, telephone and telegraph depart- 
ment, the LD.B.P. and PILCILC. and 
purchase of ships. 


13-3-64 U.S, grant for Rural Works Pro- Pakistan received a grant of Rs. 7.5 crores 
gramme. from the U.S.A., for the extension and 
expansion of the Rural Development Pro- 
gramme in Pakistan. Of this Rs. 5 crores 
was given to East Pakistan ang Rs. 2.5 

crores to West Pakistan, 


17-3-64 U.N. Special Fund projects in The U.N. Special Fund is currenuy aiding 
Pakistan. 10 projects in Pakistan, Cost of these 
project ts estimated at $ 11.97 million. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
1g-3-63 Franchise Commission report The Franchise Commission report was pre- 


sented to the National Assemby by the 
Law Minister, 


a a 
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APPENDIX an Ore 
FOURTH SCHEDULE 
Article 6(3) G) 
I PRESIDENTS ORDERS 
1. The Public Offices (Disqualification) Order, 1959 (P.O. No. 3 of 
1959). 
3, The Basic Democracies Order,’ 4959 (P. O. No. 18 of 1939). 
3, The Public and Representative Offices (Disqualification) Act 
Declaration Order, 1969 (P.O. No. 19 of 1960). 
4, The Minerals (Acquisition and Transfer) Order 1961 (P, O. No. 8 
of 1961). 
5. The Acceding State (Property) Order, 1961 (P.O, No. 12 of 1961). 
6. The Nationa! and Provincial Assemblies (First Elections) Order, 
1961 (P. O. No. 4 of 1962). 
7. The Martial Law (Pending Proceedings and Protection) Order, 
1962 (P. 0. No. 26 of 1962). 
se 8. The Martial Law Orders (Repeal) Order, 1962 (P.O. No. 99 of 
1962). 
I. MARTIAL LAW REGULATIONS 
1. West Pakistan Land Reforms Regulation. 
Ds Rawalpindi (Requisition of Property) Regulation, 1959. 
3 Pakistan Capital Regulation. 
4 Scrutiny of Cigims (Evacuee Property) Reculation. 
5. West Pakistan Border Area Regulation Du: 
Tt. ORDIN ANCES PROMULGATED BY THE PRESIDENT 
1. The Public Conduct (Scrutiny) Ordinance, 1959 (III of 1959). 
9, The Control of Shipping Ordinance, 4959 (XIil of 1959). 
8 The Public Conduct (Public Statutory Corporations) (Scrutiny) 
Ordinance, 4959 CXLI of 1959). | 
4 The Insurance (Amendment) Ordinance, 4960 (V of 1960). 
5 The Jammu and Kashmir (Administration of Property) Ordinanc®, 
1961 (II of 1961). 
6. The Mushm Family ‘Laws Ordinance, jo61 (VIL of 1961). 
ee The Security of Pakistan (Amendment) Ordinance, 1961 (XIV of 
3 The Associated Press of Pakistan { Taking Over) Ordinance, 1961 
(XxX of 1961). 
9, The Conciliation Courts Ordinance, 1991 (XLIV of 1961). 
10. The Trade Organization Ordinance, 4961 (XLV of 1961). | 
11. The Jute Ordinance, 4962 (LX&IV of 1962). 
IV 


CENTRAL ACTS 
1. The Political Parties Act 1962 (il of 1962). 
2. The Censorship of Films Act. 1963 (XVI of 1963). 
VY. ORDINAN CES P OMULGATED BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
WEST PAKISTAN 
. 1, The West Pakistan Government Educational and Training Institu- 
tions Ordinance, 1960 CW. P. Ord. No. XI of 1960). 
5 The West Pakistan wWakf Properties Ordinan Ww 
; S stan Waki rropel bits ce, 1961 (WP, Ora. 
No. XXIK of 1961). : 
ion Bota 
2 The Societies Registration (West Pakistan Ame i; 
: Pert uLVUas Weal 2 str H “ nendment ett. 
nance, 1962 (W, P. Ord, Neo. TS of 1962). , a 
3 The West Pakustan Trdusiries | Conyoi on Establishment and 
Enlargement) Ordinance, 1963 (W.P. ora, No. IV of 1963) 
wi, WEST PAKISTAN ACT 
1. The West Pakistan ceimine: Law Ame ‘ 
: KiSL*oL. Sante WY ara endment Act . Kr 
Act. VHT of 1963).” , 1963 (W.* 
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STATISTICAL SECTION 
List of Tabies 


TABLE No. 


Paces No. 
Population } 
i. Census of Pakistan—1961 Selected Aspects ; 1 
4, Growth of Population—1901 to 1961 > 
3. Rural and Urban Distribution of Population—-1901 to 196! 2 i 3 
4. Distribution of Civilian Labour Force—1961 census 4 
5, Percentage Distribution of Population by Economic Categovies (195i and 
1961) oe - se - ; 5 
National Income ‘ 
6. Pa Income at Constant prices (by industrial origin) (1949-50 to 1962- ; 
7. National Income at Current prices (by Industrial origin) (1949-50 to 
1961-62) .. a wi +4 be es a g 
Food and Agriculture : 
8 Index of Agricultural production (1947-48 to 1963-64) .. 2 a 13 
9. Per Capita Availabitity of Foodgrains (1947.48 to 1962-63) a “a 14 
10. Area under principal crops (1947-48 to 1963-64) = is a 15 
11. Production of principal crops (1947-48 to 1963-64) 16 
12. Yield per acre of principal crops (1947-48 to 1963-64) .. 12 
13. Area under principal crops in East Pakistan (1947-48 to 1963-64) ae 19 
14. Production of principal crops in East Pakistan (1947-48 to 1963-64) i, 0 
15. Yield per Acre of principal crops in Fast Pakistan (1947-48 to 1963-64) my 
16, Area under principal crops in West Pakistan (1947-48 to 1963-64) ae 03 
17. Production of principal crops in West Pakistan (1947-48 to 1963-64) | 04 
ig. Yield per Acte of principal crops in West Pakistan (1947-48 to 1963-64) .. 06 
19. Area under minor crops (1947.48 to 1962-63) .. 7 
0. Production of minor crops (1947-48 to 1962-63) 98 
21. Area under minor crops in East Pakistan (1947-48 to 1962-63) 39 
22. Production of minor crops in East Pokistan (1947-48 to 1962-63) . 
93, Area under minor Crops in West Pakistan (1947-48 to 1962-63) .. 31 
24. Production of minor crops in West Pakistan (1947-48 to 1962-63) ‘i 
Industry and mining : 
95, Index of industrial produetion sic oa “ie om “ 35 
26. Production of manufacturing industries (1948—1963) .. is és 36 
27, Production of Selected manufacturing industries— East Pakistan (1958—63) 39 
28. Production of Selected manufacturing industries—West Pakistan (1958—1963) 4] 
29. Production of Minerals (1959—1963),. a i ea im 44 


(i) 





TABLE No. 


30. Stocks of Excisable commodities —All Pakistan (1948—3 963) 





Water and Pewer . 

Indices of production of electricity anc installed capacity (1952-1963) 
Growth of electric energy in Pakistan (1957 —1963) 

Installed capacity and production by type of plant (1960-1963) .. 
Trade and Balance of Payments : 

Zona} Trade of Pakistan (1948-1949 to 1963-64) - ae 
Foreign Trade (1947-48 to 1963-64) .. 

Major exports of Pakistan (951-52 te 1063-66, 

Major imports of Pakistan (1951-52 te 3963-64) 

Balance of Trade by Areas and countries (1941-52, 1961.62 and 1962-63) 


Imports of Capital goods, Industrial! Raw Materials and consumer goods 
(195164) i s sf - - a 
Unit values of Princip: Exports (1649-56 to 1963-04} 


Indices of unit values of imports and Expors and terms of trade (1949-50 to 
1963-64) ie net sd 


Exports of Rice, Wheat and Sugat (1031-32 te 1953-65) 
Pakistar’s Inaports of Wheat, and Rice anc Sugar (1952-53 to 1963-64) a 
Pakistan’s Balance of payments (1961-2 ane {962-€3) .. 


Balance of payments—Recorded Receis from Exrerts and payments for 
Imports on private Account (1961-62 10 1963-64) s 7 
Geid, Dellar and Sterling Reserves Heid and conretied by the Srate Bas 
(1948— 1964) he - i ie ne - 

Prices and cost of living : 

General cost of living indices for incusiral workers 545-50 10 1963-64) 
Monihly cost of living indices for wndusitial workers Dy Expenditure groups 
(January 1962 to March 1964) i 3 re ss 
Yearly cost of living indices for incusstia: workers by Expenditure groups 
(1949-50 to 1963-64) , - ec - 
Consumers’ price index for Government anc & momercial Employees ( clerical) 
at Karachi (1950—1964) 

Indices of wholesale prices of selec ad cammocities (2958-57 te 1963-64 } .. 


Average wholesale prices of selected oommecites (1961-62 10 1963-64) 


Transport and Communications ° 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


i} 





i3 
| TABLE No, 8 
INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(1947-48 to 1963-64) 
(Base: Average of 1949-50 to 1952-53100) 


2 SS 6 es Se WES ene ssa ew wre tee ee ee 8s = ‘ain ere Se Jaca 


Year All crops Food craps Non-food Fibres 
. (July—June) craps 
1947-48 a - 94 93 88 106 
1948-49 a2 vr 105 109 a7 87 
1949-50 . ua 10] 106 99 68 
1950-31 oA = 103 107 95 103 
1951-52 id a 96 o4 99 107 
1983.53 2 - 9S ys | 106 J22 
1953-54 s 4 110 Is 123 76 
1954-55 i om 105 i103 128 ue 
1955-36 Gg 5 oF G4 i 116 
1956-57 4 - ]]2 10 he }21 104 
1957-58 im a 109 105 127 113 
1958-59 - sh 108 103 145 108 
{959.60 “a 117 117 129 104 
1960-6] ‘a i 122 ae 130 ae 
1961-62 Si; - 13] a] 340 124 
1962-63 a - 128 178 | 20 
1963-64 (a) i ve 136 134 ~ 172 116 


‘ : = i=, 3 i A ok eee Mm -_ min 7‘ = 
ene wee me re ee. en re ree re rw el ssmmys > om —_ eee tes ; - Geom 


Source : Central Statistical Office. 
(a) Provisional. 
Coverage. Major agricultural crops only, 


Weighting systen. Weighted average prices of the base year are used as a weight for these 
quantum Indices. 
= Q, Po 


Method of catculation. The index numbers are computed by Laspevre’s formula :ie.--—_—_— 

| | a ° = Q, Po 
where Q, 18 the quantity of current yearandQ, and Po are the average quantity and 
weighted avetage price of the base vear respectively. 
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TaBLE No. 9 
PER CAPITA AVAILABILITY OF FOODGRAINS 


(1947-48 to 1962-63) 





Allowance Available 





Domestic for seed, | - for _ Per capita 
produc- — qtimal Dypartsib) Exportstby COR Population availability 
Year tien(a) feed, (lakh lakh fons) sumption ——(¢) (ounces 
(lakh tens) wastage tons) (lakh tons) (in fakhs) per day) 
etc. @ (Cals, 2— 
10% (lakh 345) 
tons) 

7 a ae, ” 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1947-48 2. ES 11*72 Q-41 0-67 105-31 734745 14 
1948-49 43 136-1 3-6] saa es 0-03 i23°6! 739°23 16 
194950 os 132-6 13-26 ais O22 120-14 746-45 16 
1950-5) am 133-0 13-30 A 3-2) 116-45 764°34 15 
1951-92 eee a ea - a-7% 104-66 789-75 13 
1952-53 ap | 141-40 8-58 0-79 111-29 808-30 13 
1953-54 , :140°8 14-08 7-59 6:38  132°93 823-23 16 
1954-55 . dete 12-72 - 6) 412-87 837-92 13 
1955-56 ONES 11:74 17h n.21 107-36 = 882-37 12 
195657 <3 13873 13-33 i355 a 138-02  867°74 16 
1957-58 136-5 43-05 32°65 Gi 4 136-16 884-23 i4 
1938-59 429-5 42795 T43 0-24 123-74 901-29 13 
1959-60 5 14522 Po pa'S4 idl 143-01 94§ 95 15 
1960-6) sd 154-1 1594) verse 1-90 155-01 937-23 16 
1963-62 BBA 15-80 44-62 101 152-86 957-46 16 
1962-63 7 eae 15-25 9-97 5-63 «15°58 97814 15 







Source: Centrai Statistical Office. 
(a) Production data include rice, wheat, Saties’, maize, baita and jowar. 
(h) Import and export dais supplicd by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


(c} Population figures ate hased on estimaiss of the Planning Commission, 
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Mineral 





Antimony 
Asbestos 
Bauxite .. 
Bentonite 
Celestite 
China clay 
Chromite 


. Coal 


Copper .. 


_ Dolomite 


. Fireclay 


Fuller's earth 


. Gypsum 


. ftronore 


Limestone 


. Lead ore 


Magnesite 
Manganese 


Marble .. 


. Ochres .. 
. Rock salt 

_ Silica sand 
_ Soapstone — 
_ Sodium carbonate 
_ Barytes.. 


_ Crude oil 


ad 


TABLE No. 29 
PRODUCTION OF MINERALS 


1960 


(1959-1963) 
Unit 1959 
es 

(tons) 152 

. 46 

o 2,139 

i 664 

(* 000’ tons) 16 

= 733 
(tons) — 

(*000’ tons) 14 
(tons) —— 

. €000° tons) 97 

(toms) pie | 

_ C000 tons) 927 

{tons) 331 

a 376 

r 29 

is 2 796 

. 276 

_ ('000’ tons) 147 

‘ 22 

(tons). 2,340 

oe 508 

.. (Milhon 1.G.) &2 

Sue 


_ Natura] gas 


(a) Provisional. 


————————— 


.. (Million cubic 


feet). 


Source: Central Statistical Office. 


% wee eee “ Ps 
e neen revises if some Cases, 


196) 


16 
10,207 
100 
3,084 
1,176 


160 
344 
4921 
406 
198 
\3 





1962 1963 
95 = 
293 432 (a) 


288 377 (a) 


2} 14 (a) 
979 = - 1, 158 (a) 


——— 


509 648 (a) 
10 ae 
8.882 = 
179 158 (a) 
1,138 1,456 («) 
112 a 
300 es 
925 as 
1.965 5,084 (a) 
298 (a) _ 
192 239 
17 23 (a) 
1,102 1,835 (@) 


2,595 (a) 4,835 (@) 
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TABLE INO. 3] 


INDICES OF PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY AND INSTALLED 
CAPACITY 


(1952-1963) 
(Base: 1957—100) 


a = — —-. 





Year Installed Electricity 

capacity Gencretcd 
1952 : ba 33-0 32°] 
[933 “ sea 43-2 
1OS4 O27 32-2 
1O2: “at 86-2 
1286 124 $5 9 
| eae | LOC -0} hud <3 
1Es$ [OS -3 129 0 
pus) P2548 la? J 
1860 edad 142 -7 
ig] ‘a a 4 = $3 257 +3 PO] «5 
1962 ms om oe “a - 313-8 243 -0 

1963 a “ a os ae 284-4 (a) 

= OFS ae yy 









fe) Provisicant, 








GROWTH OF ELECTRIC ENERGY IN PAKISTAN 
(19571963) 







Tastaiicd Acoregate Lites Units 
¥ car Cea MANTLE nencrared sald 
(KE) demand  unillion K Wi) (niiien KA) 
(Ki) 





Sayce : C.8,0, Electric Powel Stauistics, 1962. 
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TABLE No. 34 


ZONAL TRADE OF PAKISTAN 


(1948-49 te 1963-64) 





Yeor pn ee ee 
Pokreren  Fereige Tete! Poktsian Fercig? Terai 
Merchan-  Merchat- Merchauw Merchar- 
dise dixe dise disé 


ee pr es ee ee St 


1948-49 e 5 1-83 Q-EC { -O8 13-76 0-2) 14-03 
1949-50 - ie as ee aS api 2 0-64 23°36 
1950-51 - 4-60 ae she ee 21-08 6:17 a as: 


1951-82 : 3 -O4 ue 6-63 16-42 9-25 28-40 
952-53 10-13 4-8] paves eer A Aid 2 84 
1953-54 320 a he S12 37 -00 1 -69 38 +69 
JOSI-S5 18-7 cee Vege eal ce 30-30 
955-5 ee 1 jist he S280 adehy 1-49 33-38 
1956-57 Pte8 (lege 34 iG 51 -O! 22h pia 
1957-58 tO 40 eae ee 3 oo -Q2 | ee Ty D4 
1958-59 7°70 fat 22 BF do 07 Zo 68 -38 
1959-60 ; 36°10 0-14 S02 54:26 2°68 56-94 
1960-61 i i 36-40) 9 ae “GSD a0 he 232 e2639 
1So1-62 Ae i 5 ee I (1 40 -29 62:97 2 +d] Q5 “4h 
1962-63 a o 46-6P rad f7 29 O} 70 i ate Sone 


1963-84 (Tuly- March) a 39°49 








NL B. -- Figures upto 1956 relate to private acccen: at 
mept accCupts. 
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TAPLF XG. 3° 
FOREIGN TRADE 
(1947-48 to 1963-64) 


(In crore rupees) 





1847-48 (15th August to 30th June?! 34s a cea 70°34 f+) 
1948-49 July—June) a i = 143-91 95°76 (—) 20-15 
1949-36 dé er age - 129-71 119-41 (—) 10 


1250-51. . 7 “ 162-00 255.35) (4) 93-35 


yeSf-32 ae 2-86 (—} 22°87 
4332-53 LAS -36 1a0-e9 cf) 12-63 


4854-55 ‘ es 110-33 j22-4000 44} 1-97 
1-55-56 ' ee) 178-37 (ey 45-86 
1° 26-37 naa de teQ-7600 (72D 


160-61. . 7 : (AB +76 179-94 (I$ 138-82 
61-62. 7 . | SUES 84-44 fm} 126+57 
1962-€3 = 4 - om 3 TSE th 20537 (—) 1761 
1963-64 (July—March) ie - - 337.95 145-21  ¢—-) 192'74 






- — s oe or oie _>? es = . _ — — = = a —— 
—— an 


N.B.—(a) Data on sea-berne trade Win indian Republic are included since Avril, 1948 
because of the Stané-stih Agreement uple March. 1948 and jand-borne since 
July 3, 1949. 


:b} Data on exports tc Aighenisian ere included since July, i949 whereas cata Cb 
rmports from Afgbanisien ere inciueee “FCI March, 1$51, 


Ae: Data op janeé-PorLe trade wrk Eran are igcluded since Juiv, 1948. 
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TABLE No. 


39 


IMPORT OF CAPITAL GOODS, INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS AND 





Year Item 


SS are ews se 


1951 
Capital gods 
Industria raw maierial 
Consume’ goods 

1952 
Capital giods 
Industria raw material 
Consum@ goods 


Capital mods 
Industria raw material 
Consuma goods 
1954 
Capital soods 
Industna raw matetial 
Consumr goads 
1955 
Capital «ods 
Industri raw maierial 
Consum:r goods 
1956 
Capital ;oods 
Industrid raw material 
-Consum'r goods 
1957 
Capital :oods 
Industri raw material 
Consuner goods 
1958 
Capital soods 
Industlinl Faw material 
Consunetr goods 
1959 
Capita] roods 
Industral raw materia! 
Consuner gcods 
1960 
Capital zoadcs 
Industril raw material 
Consuner goa0Gs 
1941 
Capital zoods 
Industral raw material 
Consuner g00cs 
1962 
Capitalgoods 
Incustral raw materi] 
Consuner goods 
1 963 
Capitalgoods 
Industral raw material 
Consuner foods 
1964 (TIanugy—March) 
Capial z0C ds 


Industral raw materia}s 


Consunel goods 





(19511964) 


Total 


Fotai 


Fotal 


total 


Total 


Fotal 


Fotal 


Total 


Tal 


Total 


Total 


A SCT Lea aie Bete, 


Note. Data upio 19456 relate to private account 


both private and Government acct ynts. 


CONSUMER GOODS 


In lakh 
KuDeeS 


eS 


156,86 
14.08 
43,60 
99.18 

173,31 
17.30 
5274 

103,27 
62.84 
11,94 
17,84 
33.06 


Percentage 


Source + Central Statistical Office, 


eniy, and since 1957 the data relate to 
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TABLE No. 40 
UNIT VALUES OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


(1949-50 to 1963-64) 
Index of Hides and 
Period unit Jute Cotton IVoo Tea skins 


i 
values of (per bale) (per bale) (per lb.) (per ib.) (per piece) 
exports (a) 





. F : * 
oe ee a re ee 


1949-50 ei - 87-9 150°1 A490 *7 1 +36 1-62 3-16 
1950-51 ict i 106-3 183-5 764 -J Zete 1756 4-80 
4951-52 os “5 Lid 207-7 744 °8 1-70 ] -26 3°02 
1952-53 se - 65°8 106-5 487 <1 2 -00 1-30 3-53 
1953-54 5 xs 64-0 168 -3 426-2 Tes. 1-41 3-64 
1954-55 os st 67°] i ee 423-0 2 -04 222 3°31 
1955-56 bi i 81-4 145-9 487 °7 2°46 2°43 3-76 
1956-57 5% ig 91:1 169 -3 j21<9 2-82 22d 3 +86 
1957-58 et a 90-2 170-0 489 -4 2:37 Z2*33 4-45 
1958-59 i Sk o2°D 159 -9 412-2 Se fy 2 -64 4 +31 
1959-60 es uy $1-5 151°3 417-4 2 -A2 2°26 6 40 
1960-61 + us 134 °5 301-0 469-5 2°50 2°26 7 -36 
1961-62 me a 406-7 213 6 461-5 2°39 1°87 10-37 
July-September £, 1241 245 -6 516-6 2°54 1-95 11-41 
Ociobcer-December im 104-9 215-0 440 °8 2 +34 1.96 8-64 
January-March = S&-7 197-3 422-7 OD a. 1.479 9-46 
April-June... a3 102 -3 196-0 466 -0 244 1-78 Lis96 
1962-63 ie ed GS-0 182 °6 430-5 - 2-46 2-30 0 58 
July-September Ls O48 -5 187-8 429 -6 ? -60 1 -&4 8-83 
October-December - G35 183 -4 JSS +5 2-40 2-15 9-27 
January-March on G4 +6 ga] AYE <6 2-38 A875 8-20 
April-func.. i Of 4 174-9 417 °5 2-45 2°43 12 -03 
1963-64 
Juiy-Sepiember ae o1°9 ee Al5° 7 2°64 — 254°11(5) 
October-December -. Od 1$2°9 AL$*9 2°64 — 250° 71(b) 
Tonuary-Biarcn 3) ee i7§°3 326°4 2°67 271 -53(b) 





= 


Seiurce : Central Statistical Office, 





- April 1948 ic Marca 1949 =71060. 


(a) Buse 


{b) Per cwt. 


| 
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S.6S 6: L = = sd L\6E = 8-LS1 roquiandeg-A[hf p9-L96l 
LET c- 6PL ; 
8.16 La ble 9.8/1 ee a . ae 6-46 z-So1 =—s«s- $8 1-061 ¢.6S1 garaaay s[av3X 
£-09 yeZic = T-6ST = E-08T =~ €-98 r 98 F- 16 Z-OLS «1-28 9-761 £91 "+ oung-jdy 
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1951-52 
4952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 


1956-57 


1957-58 
1958-59 


1959-60 | 


1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 


1963-64 (July-hi arch) 


——-—_ ee ee ee 
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TABLE No. 42 
EXPORTS OF RICE, WHEAT AND SUGAR 


(1951-52 to 1963-64) 


a . wee - 
oo eee eee ee 





(Value in lakh RS.) 
i a 
RICE WHEAT SUGAR 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Vaive 
84,936 332-55 2,049 6-01 
8,492 37°09 
S122 17-16 
204,868 744-03 300 0-56 a 4:78 
143,283 433-20 572 4:21 97 0°51 
ve 58,514 19240 2,790 7°39 
100 0:99 25 9-69 
24,091 481-04 3,465 4-47 
86,682 679-70 21 0-23 42,599 41:24 
69,714 489-81 25 0-16 16,374 17-62 
301,824 865-02 4,202 3-72 
168,865 1,497-76 40,186 31-43 
72,792 652.12 2,011 8-09 42.084 57°85 


- en - 





(Quantity 10 tons) 





—— 





Source.—Central Statistical Cffice. 
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TABLE No. 43 
IMPORTS OF WHEAT, RICE AND SUGAR 


(19521953 to 1963-64) . 
(Quantity in tons) 





— so ee =e, — Se 
~— > ee = = ee a ee ke - ee. ce a ——— — 


Year (JulyJune) Wheat Rice * Sugar 





Ve —— 
— ——j ey 


gg SS ED ES 





1952-53 : a 2 2 6,49,125 - 49,517 
1953-54 2 7 .. 7 7,83,037 e 59,909 _ 
1954-55, . 7 = - 3,979 _ 85,175 
1955-56 e . = 48,157 200 86,736 
1956-57 . 7 =. 6,48,490 5,15,456 87,768 
1957-58 . 7 : . 692,272 3,93,817 68,164 
1958-59 (1: months) . : 7 903,818 PAS 718 86,563t 
1959-60 a = - 9,62,612 3,60,957 23 
1960-61 . - a " 13,50,007 3,82,207 73 
1961-62 - = ” . §.59,000 2,06,000 82,733 
{962-63 - = z _ 1§.51,335 2,37,290 114,081 
1963-64 (Jily-March) am 7 = 13.44,111 115.633 2,112 


ET RL 6 A TS EL A TT I lr eer 





—— 


Source: Ministty of Agriculture ard works, 
*Source : CentFal Statistical Office. 
{for July 1958 tO June 1959, 
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TaBLe No. 45 | 
PAXKISTAN’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
RECORDED RECEIPTS FROM EXPORTS 


(1961-62 to 1963-64) 
(fa lakh rupees) 








me : July——-December 
Commodities i36{-§2 1962.63 1963 
~ a a ye LS A © FU ep Hy eee —— ac 














Cotton i a - wa 16,35 40,10 12,92 
Cotton manufactures - - ae 3920 9,18 5,02 
Jute oa a a - ey v6 98 64 75 35,93 
Jute manufactures - a ov 33,90 31,71 17,10 
Hidesand skins, a is «93 8,06 3387 
Tea 2 - F - 2,42 - 192 

Wool Pe fe oe Ms S,73 SAS 2 3,27 
Other exports me 2 act ‘2 34,20 44,14 21,36 

Total 196.47 228.09 s4Q1.47 











RECORDED PAYMENTS* FOR IMPORTS ON PRIVATE ACCOUNTS 


Food “5 ie Be = 3,92 6,34 3,17 
Beverages and tobacco i ey i 49 56 25 
Crude materials, inedibles except fuels eb 6.74 7,91 4,73 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related moutertels FO) 20,00 10,92 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats. te 230 251 1,06 
Chemicals a 7 i 7 EOS: 15,25 9 24 
Manufactured goods an os Ma oe, 23,9] 16,31 
Machinery and transport equipment - 21,54 56,93 36,80 
Miscellaneous manufactured alticles - O39 7,10 S71 
Others a = - 65 28 54 
Total «142009083 











Svurce ; State Bank of Paktst , 


*Recorded Receipts and Payments are on a mixec c.&f. and f.0,b. basis and hence 
differ from those appeating in the table giving overall Position, 
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TABLE No. 46 


GOLD, DOLLAR AND STERLING RESERVES HELD AND 
CONTROLLED BY THE STATE BANK 


(19481964) 





(In lakh rupees) 
¥ ear! Montit; Date aN PE 








1948 
June 30 51.79 1956 
December 31 141,61 March 31 134,81 
1949 June 30 139,46 
September 30 127,13 
June 30 165,51 December 31 126,29 
December 31 98,02 1957 
1950 : ‘ 
Tune 30 95,85 March 3] 125,70 
; June 30 120,05 
September 30 8 / G7 September 30 102.92 
December 31 04.16 December St 102,14 
1951 | 1958 
March 31 138,16 
March 3 95,62 
June 30 151,31 June 30 88,05 
September 30 149,06 September 30 72,62 
December 31 76,58 
December 31 148,17 
1959 
1952 
March 3] 134,50 March 3} 90,84 
June 20 104,57 June 30 104,32 
September 39 112,12 
September 30 66,23 ecember = 31 122,72 
. eae 3] 60,64 1960 
Ss. “ 
ee 67.48 March 31 132,13 
March 31 1,4 Tune . 5 , 116,92 
21 KG. Septenrber 3 118,02 
June 0 pice December 31 129,40 
September 39 66,94 1963 
es 3 48.8 
December a 68,89 March 34 143,00 
i 954 June ’ a 122.50 
2 7 406 September 2 109,26 
March ie December 29 113.5 
June 30 63.05 
1G62 
epte 30 56,06 
September 2 March ee 
31 63,10. June 3 12,83 
December 2 September 29 104,98 
December 31 118,41 
1955 1963 
March 31 67,71 March 3] 132,84 
June 30 69,64 June 30 143,62 
September 39 100,05 September 30 138.41 
December 31 132,80 
is64 
December 31 115,62 harch 31 140,890 














PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


a 
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TABLE No. 47 


GENERAL COST OF LIVING INDICES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


(1949-50 to 1963-64) 


(BASE: April 1948 to March 1949==100) 
senses snmp PTO SE PC TA ET a 














CENTRE 
Average Bata oe eas, a 
(July—June) | 
Karachi Lahere Narayanga nj 
1949.50 96 -79 90.05 101-49 
1950-5) 96°53 82+ 50 99-10 
1951-52 oe a pe 92:74 105-18 
1952-53 106-98 99-25 109-25 
1953-54 W1-25 100-89 - 102-33 
1954.55 107 +36 96 06 88-09 
1955-56 106° 59 94°26 104-62 
1956-57 1143 -42 101-74 109-47 
1957-58 123 -09 110-58 116-08 
1958-59 118 +32 103-44 117-25 
1959-60 125 -04 110-65 122-5] 
1960-61 127-32 118-36 123-32 
1961-62 130 -O4 124-38 128-13 
1962-63 128 +02 120-33 132-36 
1963-64 (a) 131-44 126° 34 133-55 





sna spate em SRR AS I: ORE AOE TE ET TT a 
Source: Central Statistical Office. 


(a) Average for nine months (July 1963 to March 1964}, 
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TABLE No. 48 


MONTHLY COST OF LIVING INDICES FOR INDUSTRIAL WORK- 
ERS BY EXPENDITURE GROUPS 


{ January 1962—March 1964) 


(BASE : April 1948 to March 1949=100) 


a, GENERAL 


i 








a ee 








CENTRE 
Year| month ee ee 
Karachi Lahore Narayanganj 
cia opie Se ese oe 
1962 
January of ei <i a av 129: 56 127-21 125-56 
February « ae 4 ” 131:58 130-19 129-38 
March us be is sa ss 130: 66 128 .03 127: 68 
April mn - + - a 128-79 122-11 131-14 
May a sis ets ti - 127: 82 120-12 129-47 
June sig 7 - ads - 128-64 118-27 132.81 
July va s 4 Zé be 125-78 117° $5 136-14 
August a zs sd wd as {26°93 117-19 135-07 
September -- ‘i 4 - _ {27:23 118-97 133-06 
October ee sa Ms - ‘ 127-76 119-20 132:60 
November  .- a - is Pe 126-81 119-28 131:39 
December iat 7 ae 3 a4 {27°46 {20°50 130:71 
1963 
January oe — Se ne ie 127°55 119.32 131:11 
February as me =x es = 127°15 119-69 130-46 
March at ie a - ae 128-59 122799 129-35 
April Ne a ae a aa 130-32 126- 35 130-34 
May ea ts i a se 129-32 122-70 132) 29 
June ie ane si = ai 132-34 119-93 135-84 
July = “a 7 va i 131-40 121-30 138-47 
August is a 23 we <5 130-24 121-99 139.85 
September .- Me oe ‘a “a 129-74 123-95 135-16 
October Pe ve ii - ae 130-35 125-30 134-40 
November... = - a . 131-31 126-02 134-53 
December... es 2 7 130-3 125-31 130-8 
1 964 
January a - = sd . 131-13 27°53 128-94 
February aie . -- - os 133-76 133-88 28°93 
March ac 2 ay << a 134°66 131-33 130-78 


7 











CENTRE 
Year}Month ak hie ee 
Karachi Lahore Nearayvanganj 
1962 
January ss - ae a see 139-74 124-59 126-50 
February - si sc 2 143-49 129-19 {22-33 
March 54 es i, sti Ss: es 142°27 125-78 119-05 
April ae - ae i a4 139:-02 118-92 122-98 
May ise i oF Bs re 137-07 115-26 123-78 
June as at ‘a ns 7 138*59 112:56 127-80 
July re i ms = 4 133-78 114-07 132-79 
August fe ia be - ie 135:7] 114-44 130-27 
September... ig mk es 2% 135:94 116-23 ~1' 73 
October oi bi is re bs 136°74 1165-36 127° 36 
November .. - Me i 135-24 116-08 126.38 
December... ye ss oy 136-37 116°62 125553 
1963 
January i — be ro ay 136-58 1315*59 124-62 
February ie a = = 136:8? 116:69 123-27 
March ec = 4 = 139-25 121-94 1273 
April se a ae ‘ss ae 141-76 127° 82 te 
May * _ a 7 = 139-66 121-92 125-68 
June a er 143-19 116-72 129-81 
July Ge s a ed 2h 143-2) 118-74 131-83 
August 8 de ‘5 7 sy 141-47 123-20 333-93 
September... - ae ia i 140- 37 123-68 128-51 
October ed ea Se is cs 141-15 124-43 127-98 
November... ii - i ez 141-74 126-23 128-29 
December... Si = ea 149-75 126-25 124-20 
1664 

January 2 ma be ace oe 141-3 13%: 46 124-80 
February a os - x te 145-81 138-24 2210 
Merch sa 3 54 oe ie 14§ 94 1327-§3 $34.53 


pacha MDerdn ET EAA nie le A ET OEE SS bh ay ar A, et BGA APA iT a tn AEE EP St NO LE AE Sar ASS AE ll ee a Pe aad VE a rennin Maas, ole 


IW} aril » Ff | au ie at nl <m 
ah : ‘1. ray ca 


Re re et 8 TE AR EL A ld HT 
we by “eT. PM ok 
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E. MISCELLANEOUS 
CENTRE 
Year|Month = ip 
| Karachi Lahore Narayangen j 
eee - 
1962 
January i as os , 11223 174-60 181-16 
February ee re ae = an 112-06 174-82 186-66 
March 4 ‘a ae st ee 112-00 175°67 201-62 
April ata oe os i ie 112-02 164:°53 213-98 
May as as me on ie 112-19 165°38 215-64 
June ue bit i = ie 112-47 164-05 218° 25 
July 5 ie me me as 112-08 156-28 204-70 
August ee nt 3 = a 112: 04 151-24 193-32 
September .- a a3 i ae 112-43 155°35 188-10 
October A =i A ‘3 “a 112-45 156°57 186-19 
November. 3 - s i 112-43 157-59 195-10 
December... Y Pe bs = 112-44 160-73 197-20 
1963 
January es a oe “a . 112.28 160-65 907-89 
February a = oh ea 116-61 159-04 214-11 
March 111-00 160-96 208-93 
Aptil 111-46 151-93 207-76 
May 111°74 160-96 206° 53 
June pil-85 161-99 202-38 
July a , : 112: 44 163:°67 204:61 
August Bs a = “3 ‘4 112-44 162°14 201-23 
September | 112-23 162-40 —-:199- 13 
October 112-63 169-65 196:85 
November 1i3-°19 167° 43 194.75 
Decemodet 112-16 161-37 197-87 
1964 
January B, 0s me 3 ing bio) 159°59 191-77 
February ee wi oe = - 122-40 168° 18 {84°52 





a4 
TABLE No, 49 


YEARLY COST OF LIVING INDICES FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
BY EXPENDITURE GROUPS (1949-50 to 1963-64) 


(Bast : April 1949 te Afarch 1949==100) 








re ee ee eee ba ba nal Pn =n 
General Foed Fuel and Redding, 
veruge lighting Clothing = Adiscelluncoiis 
( Jitly- Junie ) and 


footwear 


ee i re i i ee a a ee i a ra» el Se nal cE AA i ao 


KARACHI 
J9O49-50,, es a U6. 79 97-18 V9. 24 J12-24 G+ 58 
1¥50-51 és zs 96-33 94-52 POT 72 bid) 90-49 
i951-S2 ,, ‘4 = QY° 75 {Ol-24 105-18 113-67 VO. 40 
1952-53 106 9S 107-85 112-97 112-08 103-38 
1953-84 111-20 109 45 120-92 {14°63 1}5:§2 
pOSg.55 1Q7- 36 106 6S 119-40 Ili od are 
JUAS-36 $06: 59 JO7-33 }32+30 112-6] VSO] 
}956-47 Piad2 Ji7-3? 146-2} 113 08 99-43 
1957-58 123 09 130 §6 146.29 Liddy 103-66 
[U58-59 L1s-32 124-08 J3T=72 113-69 107-28 
1959-60 ., - oe ooSe0d 332-77 136-74 114-88 ieee 6 
1960-61. - sae - eesee 136.40 143.24 114-43 fj2.ay 
1961-62 .. sa .. 130-0] 140: 6 143. §9 114-23 Lid. fg 
1962-63 .. - .. 128-02 137.89 145-56 [14523 Lii- 90 
1963-64 (cr) 7 ae 142-89 149.58 4-23 1f2-4e 
LAHORL 

puqu-a0 ,. - 5 v- OS 87-U0 JOL: 86 83° 4V Ode te 
1950-51 ., a i ba” 30 Toa YS: &S 76-90 98 - nts 
193 {-S2 92°14 87°85 21 os 76-90 t1e-o3 
lista 99.95 OF 4] {0]-20 $0.32 118 $ 

$9S2-54 Lo: 89 EO 1 Uk aos jos. (4 ae 

1954-55 Y6O° UG Oo (3 105-359 4: b3 le Sas 
1955-56 D426 Tare 102-03 TARY 22°09 
[RAG-57 (31> id “UF af ffO-2: 3.86 Peay 
JSS 7-5R ee. 7 {12 Qs aoa te ia 
pusy-Sy Ladd og 4) 103-76 88-20 Sa 





__ ee 


“a: 
roms 


TABLE NO. 49—contd. 


Average 

(Fily-Jtate ) General 
\YO0-61 J18-34 
196)-62 124-38 
19@2-63 120-33 
j9G3-64(¢) {26°84 
J 949-30 JO4-32 
1950-31 yy. fu 
1YS)-32 WO5-1d 
1952-33 LO9*23 
}9S3-54 W235 
p9s4-55 s§-O0S 
{y5S-56 .. ]Q4 62 
1956-87 109-47 
(957-38. 116-08 
1958-39 piieeD 
1959-60 .. }23-48 
LYOO-6 | 2gea2 
LYOl-2 428-43 
1962-03 .. 7 SO (ae 
1963-64(0) ss ~~ 133-355 





(qa) 





Average for nine months (July yes 


pe a a A 


ee ae 


buel aud 


Feed lighting 
LAHORE—contd. 
118-76 107.88 
}22°3$ 105: 87 
117-387 105-95 
gar Bs j04°07 
NARAYANGANSI 

JO1-17 105-73 
98> 34 102-¥4 
104-45 112-71 
{10°98 JO. 44 
98.54 Y9 -90 
8O YS LOl-22 
102+ 28 pines 
107-28 fh5°45 
lic is2as 
ip cmenn $45-10 
} 18-34 1622735 
118 G2 164° $2 
(22°36 136-86 
126-34 Lo4 Go 
127-03 178°45 





Source: 


Oe : 


Bedding, 


clothing Mis 


and 
footwear 


a ————= es a  D 





—— oer oe 


—— 


ecllaneeus 


Central Statistical Office. 


— ee 
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TABLE No. 50 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCIAL 
EMPLOYEES (CLERICAL) AT KARACHI. 


(1950--1964) 





(Bast : 1956= 100) 





Housing 
Year’ Month General Food Clothing and Afiscella- 
and noasehold HeOUS 


footwear  oeperations 


yr gg gg Ny yy me te en a mm = er ee ce ee ey I cr | re es ea Oe EE er NR creas Pte oe 


1930, 3 os 89-84 91-74 77-45 (a) 90:94 90.37 
19S] .. ‘i = or: 4 93-60 80-37 (a) 90-86 vpn 
1932 a - = y3-9? 102-79 78 82 (ay 92°49 OF SS 
}YSS - ake 5 97-93 101° 350 96-60 95-01 Y3 98 
1954 zs a = 97-645 99-93 95 52 94-953 YS-Q] 
1954 ; 96°67 97-35 93-96 95-66 7-47 
1956 is me he 100-00 100-00 100-006 100-60 100-60 
1957 i wé ss 106-79 108-84 [18-§3 102-§x 09-95 
1958 a ne 110-49 t13-60 129-47 100-32 10t- $1 
1959 pe ae a 106-50 143-68 106-55 07-40 37.7? 
1960 A i's Se 14-84 t35-07 126-72 101-47 US. Of 
196] as = “8 116-39 134-39 122-49 104-43 98.97 
1962 oe oe = 116-27 130-61 1 217 102-07 YG 8S 
1943 ve vs oe 118-64 134.38 120-95 102-406 99-41 
January i 7 116-24 130-07 213 24a al oT ety] 
February “8 sg [hS- 63 128-63 i2a<A9 1OL- 74 y7. 97 
March a a 117-19 121-73 £2055 101-68 OX. FS 
April Sa ect 118-0) 133-42 Love 7 102-29 U8. SG 
May.. 4 an 119-25) 136-16 122-01 {02.49 Ov. 97 
June. - sd j2]-4¢4 139-6 120:73 102-48 99-98 
July es os 119 9} Lape? 119-78 101-8] 99-5§ 
August 2 i 119-65 136-84 119-96 103-90 00.20 
September. oh 119-33 135-7} 120°39 L01- $4 99.79 
October ad , 119-39 135-48 121:°40 102-19 09-83 
November... - (18-76 J35-37 121-34 104-33 100-30 
December, ae Ligsh3 124.09 j21-71 {0% S9 100-98 
1964 
January es i FEO: RN 133-76 122-63 {04-22 10ta75 
February oss oe [241-02 137-38 123-42 1623-01 101-20 
March oe a p20-33 237 00 | PCs) 1G1-34 100-6 





(a) Exchiding foatweur. Saurece + Central Statist! Office, 
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TABLE No. 53—contd. 








1958-59 ss 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 (July-March) 


July 


August 


september 


Gcieber 


November 


December 





ce cen N,N 
































Total 62,7342 
P.W, Railway 44,44,83 
P.E, Railway . 88,26,09 
Total 64,69,61 
P.W. Railway 46,38,81 
P.E, Railway 18 ,30,80 
Total 67,47,90 
P.W. Railway 49,11,64 
P.E, Railway 18,36,26 
Total 67,28,35 
P.W. Railway 47,71,4] 
P.E. Railway 19,56,94 
Total 69,28,57 
P.W. Railway 49,12,86 
P.E. Railway 20,15,71 
Total 5.159.522 
PW, Railway 4,05,131 
P.E. Railway 1,72,591 
Total 59,244 
P.W. Ratlway 42.582 
PLE, Railway 16,662 
Total 61,620 
PW, Railway 42,625 
PLE. Railway 18,995 
Tote] 58.588 
P.W. Railway 39,339 
P.E. Railway 19,049 
Total 63,064 
Poy awe 43,972 
P.G, Railway 19,092 
Total 66,336 
POV. Railway 46,493 
PLE. Railway 19.893 
Teial 70.400 
FLW. Railwev 49 300 








TABLE No. 53— contd. 








January... ue - 7 Total 


P.W. Railway 
PLE. Railway 


February ... a a ig Total 


P.W, Raijway 
PLE. Railway 


March es a = aa Total 





P.W, Railway 
P.E, Railway 


62,800 


44,400 
18,400 


72,206 


51,800 
20,460 


Lanner eee Ee a ET aE aL Le Sa a As ts F- e areeeeeemet 
Source: The East and West Pakistan 
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No. 56 


TABLE 


ROAD MILEAGE IN EAST AND WEST PAKISTAN 
(UNDER PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS ONLY) 


(195163) 
Total Total Total West PAKISTAN 
East East Vet ———_ 
Year pi Hib Pakistan Pakistan Hees a 
type type 
oa etl ee 
1951 16,863 537 16,326 6,150 10,176 
1952 47,714 562 17,152 6,654 10,498 
1953 18,909 630 18,279 7,001 11278 
1954 19,332 715 18,620 7,444 11,176 
1955 19,962 860 19,102 7,980 11,122 
1956 20,414 990 19,424 8,038 11,386 
1957 20,561 1,137 19,424 8,238 11,186 
1958 20,683 1,259 19,424 8,412 11,012 
1959 20,314 1,381 19,933 8,690 10,243 
1960 20,707 1,531 19,176 8,772 10,404 
1961 22,062 1,681 20,381 8,827 11,554 
1962 22,797 1,833 20,964 9,510 11,454 
1963 24,774 1.983 22,791 ~—=—«10,728 12,063 


Note.—The decrease in low type road mileage means that these were improved to high types. 








Source : Ministry of Transport and Com- 
munications (Technical Sub-Com- 
mittee Report). 
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TABLE No. 357 
MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 

(1948-1964) | 
(In crore rupees) 
ee any Me ey eres oe ae an IVER Cea NEOESnESN 
Currency Demand Other de- Money 

Last Friday ; in. deposits posits with supply 

circulation (general) S.B.P. (i) 
4 2 3 4 5 
= ee iar ae ae eee et ee 
Decemter 1948 170°79 89°17 3°53 263 °49 
Decemter 1949 we «173-94 88 63 4+45 267 -02 
June 1950 «17475 99 -99 3°68 278 42 
Dezemter 1950 199*19 90°72 3°34 293 +25 
June 1951 202°72 109 +82 3°95 316+49 
December 1951 24674 11903 4-01 369 +78 
June 1952 223 °58 104°52 3°97 331°87 
Decemter 1952 214°77. 10227 3°49 320°53 
June 1953 223 +56 111°81 2‘11 33748 
Decemter 1953 236 °87 115°14 2-10 354°11 
June —-:1954 24152 120-18 2°01 36371 
Decemier 1954 257°14 117 +04 5°87 38005 
June 1955 260 °03 127 °02 2°95 390 °00 
Decemier 1955 298 64 132-63 5 +35 436 °62 
June 1956 304 +96 14312 7:26 45534 
Decemier 1956 346 +30 142°97 2-69 491 +96 
June 1957 342 +90 149-01 8 +83 500°74 
Decemrer 1957 35799 «156-21 8°85 523 +05 
June 1958 362°36 162 -92 4°60 53588 
Decemier 1958 . - 37390 170 86 5*14 549 -90 
June 1959 364°37 ™ =: 186 °96 4 +39 555 +66 
ascemier 1959 «38442 187°13 4 +62 575-87 
June 1960 wo «= 8-9 ~ =: 199-71 4-37 585-27 
December 1960 a. ALT 33 193-28 4:70 615-91 
1961 

June 384°26 19907 45] 587-84 


er rr 

















July 
August 


September 


October 
November 
December 
1962 
January 
February 
March 


April 
May 


June 


July 
August 


September 


October 


November 


December 
1963 
January 
February 
March 
1963 
Aprii 
May 
June 
July 


August 


September 
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2 3 
376 °87 201 -78 
373 *65 201 °13 


375 °58 202 °74 
385 °83 203 °52 
405°12 210-00 


404 98 213°37 
404-61 21593 
400 -24 209 83 
399 56 211°07 


SS ern * 
TT oA cr Ae 
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TABLE No. 68 


ISSUE OF CAPITAL BY REGION 
(1947—1964) 


1947(a) 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 (Up to March) .. 


(z) Data for the period 14th August to 31 


East 


Pakistan 


—_ ng OE a EE ER 


76873 
1,006-41 
785° 43 
267° 75 
a at 
551-45 
255729 
904+ 35 
231s) 
481°48 
1,899: 00 
565+25 
1,420°81 


3°02 


tay 


— West 
Pakistan 


152-00 


494-99 


210-64 
115-00 
300: 25 
563° 13 
794:09 
873°51 
803-95 
523-90 
261-25 
814-04 
1,919-64 


632-45 


735°92 
1,912-°05 
510°29 
240° 50 








(In lakh rupees) 


Karachi 


211:00 
995-42 
671-96 
536: 80 
889-59 
1,682-24 
1,335: 84 
1.819:05 
2,016-83 
2,656: 75 
1,605-40 
1,407: 92 


3323550 


2,806: 43 
2,556" 28 
4,642-85 
2,978 00 


1,788 54 


Total 


568-00 
1,976: 66 
1,108: 65 

768-95 
1,366°75 
3,251-78 
2,915: 36 
2,960: 33 
3,542-50 
ey eae 
2,121:90 
3,126-31 
7,468: 51 
3,920: 36 
Sik 23 
7,120-15 
4,999 10 
2,082'06 





Source; Ministry of Finance. 


st December 1947. 
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TABLE No. 70 


GENERAL INDEX OF SHARE PRICES AT KARACHI 
"COMPILED BY THE STATE BANK 


(1960—1964) 
BASE : 1959-60=100 


1960 1961 1962 4963 1964 
dt a 
January : . 93-77 103-21 120-17 111-84 
February Lone ne a 92+ 52 106-12 118-25 116°27 
March .. . a 94-32 109 03. ~=—s«124-08 113°64 
April 2.00 es i 95-22 106-00 127-97 
Mes «ct OO 2 93-90 106-05 125-11 
eae. a UE e 95-33 108-43 123-23 
July .- - - 92-62 92°25 105-31 113+63 
August.. . 90-34 92°77 110-94 «113-66 
September a “a 92-95 95:44 111°18 114-22 
October . . 91-87 95-25 142°83 109-60 
November = 92-28 96°55 114-22 114-77 


ecember 93-52 98-56 118-06 113-84 


December nm 
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TABLE No. 71 
BONUS VOUCHERS QUOTATIONS (READY) AT KARACHI 
(1962—1964) 


(In rupees) 





Yea} Month Highest Lowest Menth-cnd 


EY iter, ee Peete ps fll A Ce > —— RS yee LS eh SU ES ES — YS Sy ee, SSS st SEA? ape er, 


196@ 
fanuary a - 7 ie 171-00 158-00 
“ebruary i 5 = re 193-00 168-00 
Yiarch a «i i 181-25 181-00 
april .. - m4 oy “5 173-00 148-00 
May ., ee 3; = 165-00 150-00 
One: 5 i oe = as 162-00 133-00 
uly... oa os - a 135-00 125-50 
August ae Lz ss Si 146-00 133-25 
‘eptember a es de as 162-50 145-25 
October a4 - - oe 180-50 148-25 
November - - ‘a8 i 149-50 143-00 
December - - SA “e 161-00 146-50 

196: 
anuary 7 40 53 2 188-30 150-50 
February sa Ls ns - 164-50 15°75 
March os > i, - 172-00 163-25 
April .. 5 ai = 171-00 62-25 
Yay .. 7 oe : = 174-25 166-50 
cune.. - a = ie 185-00 162-50 
hily i i aa Ra 169-00 Pro 
august ee ue ‘i a 166-75 157-90 
‘eptember * se ae a 170-00 162-60 
October = a 7 - 166-00 L52°75 
November i as i 7” 154-75 148-75 
December i 7 ae as 162-75 152-42 

196+ 
anuary a = es ae E575 152-06 
February - ig ou Ses foe eo 150-00 
Maton hae ba a es 152°00 145°75 
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TABLE Wa, 73 


DISTRIBUTION OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE UNDER MAJOR HEADS 


(Actuals—1967-62) 


ce me een me ye a Le a ey a SS yp, Sn SSS SSS yy afr finales Sl, 


Per cent o} 





Ten totai 

ordinary 

reverie 

Revie 

Customs se y3 a ie ay aj ¥% oe 30-49 
Central excise oe os Ms 7 a3 15-43 
lcome tax and corporation fax - os - 2 -_ 17:00 
Sales tax 7 i. 2% =x ss “3 ak - } 1:03 
Salt a se a 54 - 4 e os ee 
Gtherheads ., Me - ss tn est oe 7 a he 
Total Principal Heads P 79: §6 

Posts and telegraphs mee sh at i be ie 1-44 
Lebt services - 7 = me - mn 4°06 
Civiladministration .. oy v4 44 = — 1:04 
Currency and mint iia - - = re - _ 2:55 
Niscellaneous aA ei a ie o bi, -s 1:74 
Lefence services “3 i. = ia is is _ 3°33 
Fxtraordinary items .. 7 te - - Ws a 5-62 
Ctherheads .. = 4 ~ - a 7 = 0+ 36 


Total Revenue oa 100-00 


Per cent of 
total 
revenue 
ExPeuditu? e 


Expeiaiture 


Drect demands on revenue 

Lebt services 

Cvil administration 

Cirrency and mint 

Cvil works 

Misc ellaneous 

Defence services i os se oe 
Contribution ans misczilanecus adist raeris between Centre? ond Provircie} 


Pe 
2 I OO OO to 
we) 
oo 


tat 


oc veromen i — ae i a _ pe 1 * a) 
Ober heads .. - os og ud - er Sok 4-26 
Total Exnenditure  ., 100-00 


mm a re a a ae ee ee nt a i ee rere ie a rr rr 


Source: Muiristry of Finance 
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Tape No. 77 


DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF WEST 
PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT UNDER MAJOR HEADS 


(Actuals—1961-62) 





a a 


Per cent 
of 
Ttevt. total 
ordinary 
revenue 
ou en I ee et a re a et gene ee at AN 
Revenue 
Centralexcise .. iy ae ee be 2°t2 
Taxes on mcome other than corporation lax use ; 4-60 
Sales tax Ass ae : 18°78 
Land revenue : 12 -43 
Stamps - 2°96 
Otherheads .. : | Peale 
Total Principal Heads * 53-7] 
Irrigation. navigation etc. works for which Capital Acceunts are kept .. bis 10-10 
[rrigation etc. works for which Capital Acccunts are pot kept . - 0-66 
Debt services... ws a i as she beg ate § -06 
Civil administravion a ei Sst - 5% ie be 1-48 
Civil works de es ss am eg = a e4 0-96 
Beneficicnt Departments .. big 4 ins 2 is bg 4 $4 
Receipts from ejectricily schemes .. 0-02 
Misccllancous .- = dee si mn .. - - 3-04 
Grants-in-aid from Central Government. sel = as ae 14 -06 
Extraordinary items ~ baa hs a deg i ui 6-07 
Total Revenue oi, 100 -G0 
Per cent of rectal 
Revenue experaii cre 
Expenditure 
Direct demands on revenue bag es - ea - 6-48 
Trrigation 2: a , si ie _ a i 7-84 
Debt services... - se i“ cf 7 a af % QT 
Civiladministration i <A _ ss wa o as 23-38 
Education 18-43 
Health services .. G18 
Agriculture A +26 
Veterinary : 13345 
brnddustrics Lt ‘i ae 7 ~ ae tg Si 1-14 
Development expends {ure i z 2 is eA et i271 
Civil works 7 8d 
Other heads 1-05 
Miscellaneous .. ; O07 


Extraordinary toms ae 


ee eee es eee 


Tolal Espen. urs Si JOO -90 


ee Oe De ki 











TA 
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BLE No. 78 


CHANGES IN EXPORT DUTIES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


(Amount in rupees.) 


_— ee ee er te ee —- ee et | a  -~——-e.e, ee Nl NT 
a ey a _— — ee 


Period 


ee a ot re 


Up tc 13-11-1947 
14-11-1947 to 31-3-1948 
1-4-1148 to 30-10-1951 
1-11-.951 to 30-6-1952 
1-7-1'52 to 24-3-1953 


eg ar a — rr ee re — ol 


Befow 23-1-1948 

93-1- 948 to 22-2-1948 
43.2- 948 to 5-10-1949 
6-10-1949 to 22-10-1950 
23-1€-1950 to 23-11-1950 
94.11-1950 to 10-9-1951 
1-9-1941] to 10-9-1952 
11-9-.942 to 9-9-1983 
10-9-.953 10 22-8-1955 
998.1955 to 22-8-1956 
73-8-.95610 29-S-1958 .. 
3 0-84958 10 4-9-1958 .. 
§.9-1558 10 24-7-1959 ... 


95.7. 959 to 25-8-1960 
96-8- 950 10 } 2-8-1961 
1348-51 to 22-11-62 
3-11-1962 to 21-8-1963 
93.8-4963 to date 


i ee ee oe ee 
ee 


4, 


Zs 


JUTE 


COTTON 


Jute 
(per bale) 


eh ee ee a a re Se TS EN 


pa a i WE Se RS RS, ARR a ny rt rl dD a et ON ce Sa pace Seem leer a Pr A Et ¥ 


Jute cutting Kutcha bate 
(per baie) (per maund) 
15 -00 4-50 —~ 
15 -00 4-50 3-00 
70 -00 6 -00 4 -O0 
35 -00 10 -00 7-00 
14 -00 5 -00 3°75 
pins Rs. 2 +50 
as licence fee 
for export 
to India. 
15 -00 5 -00 3° 
20 -00 5-00 4 -00 
20 -00 10 -00 4 -00 
Desi Other varieties Comilte 
(per fret her) 
20 -O00 20 -O0 
40 -O0 40 -00 
60 -00 60 -00 
40 -00 60 -00 
180-00 180 -00 
300 G0 300 -00 
+00 00 1&0 -00 
— SO -Q0 
60 -00 00 -00 
60 -00 135-00 
£0 -00 115-06 
=0 00 115 -00 
30-06" L175.00 
SY -O0(D) fF . 
41) -00 75-00 i 
40°00 75°00 “0 
24 i=) Nil 
73 -OL 25°00 Nil 
7O-0U 20° 00 herd 
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TABLE No. ?78—Con td. 


3 WOOL 
Up to 4-12-1950 ee 7 . : . Nil, 
5212-1950 to 28-4-1952 ay ov ot _, 25° ad valorem. 
99-4-1952 10 date = ii i 7 _. Exempted. 











4. HIDES 
Up to 15-3-1948 es or Si 5 (NG, 
16-3-1948 te 31-3-1955 7 - ate .. 10% ad valorem 
1-4-1955 to date es . 5% ga .. Exenrpted. 

~ SKENS 
Up to 15-3-1948 cs ia ae e3 .. Nill 
6-3-1948 to 20-3-1949 re i ae _. 10° ad valorem 
30-9-1953 10 31-3-1955 oe e rr .. 13° ad valorem 
1-4-1955 to date sg dia = re _, Exempted. 
6. FEA 

14-8-1947 to 31-3-1952 a ed - _, 0-4-0 per Ib. 
1-4-1952 to 11-9-1952 7 - SA _, 0-3-0 per Ib. 
12-9-1952 io 31-3-195) be 7 Ss _. Suspended. 
1-4-1955 to 20-10-1955 53 = 2s _, 0-3-0 per lb, 
91-10-1955 ic 31-12-1960 - ed sie _, 0-6-0 per Ib. 
1-1-1961} to 14-9-1961 a a a _, 38 paisa per 1b. 
{5-9-1961 to 12-6-1962 So Ss of _. 25 paisa per 1b, 
{3-6-1962 16 9-6-1963 .. - oe - -. 15 paisa per Ib. 
9-6-1963 todate .. - - 7 ONG. 






-————— ee on 


Source . Central Roard of Revenue. 











CHANGES IN PRINCIPAL CENTRAL DUTIES 
(1963-64) 
CEN RAL EXCISES 


(1. The multiplicity of rates of duty relating to unmanufactured tobacco 
were ‘educed to only two rates—one rupee per Ib. for tobacco uscd in cigarettes, 
and ffty paisa per 1b. for all other tobacco. 


(2 The value slabs and rates of duty for cigareties were revised, The new 
Slabs and rates are— 


Cigarettes of which the value per thousanc—. 


7) does not exceed Rs. 10°00... So rr .. One rupee ; 
Wi) exceeds Rs. 10-00 but does not execed Rs. 14-00 .. Four rupees ; 
(i?) exceeds Rs. 14:00 but docs not exceed Re. 20-00 aa  EAVGIVE FUPCES = 
(r) exceeds Rs. 20°00 but docs not exceed Rs. 20° 00 .. Twenty-two rupees 5 
r) exceeds Rs. 26°00 but dees not exceed hs. 38-00 .. Thirty-four rupecs ; 
(i) exceeds Rs, 35-00 but does not execed Ks. 43-00 .. Forty-five rupees ; 
Gij) exceeds Rs. 45-00... ac if de .. Fifty-six rupees. 


(3 The specific rates of duty for various categories of cotton fabrics were 
converted into an ad valorem rate of fificen per cent. but cotton fabrics valued 
at om rupee per linear yard in wholesale and cotton Saris and Dhotis would be 
subject to the concessional rate of ten per cent, 


(4 The three specific rates of duty on woollen fabrics were converted into 
an aavalorem rate of ten per cent. 


(5 The specific rate of duty on fabrics of man-made ibres was converted 
into in ad valorem rate of five per cent. 


(6 Powertoom factories, both cottan and art silk. equipped with not more 
than wenty powerlooms, would have the option to pay fixed monthly excise on 
the bisis of installed powerlooms. The rate would be Rs. 100 per month per 
instaled powerloom for fabrics of man-made fibres. and Ks. 75 per month 
per iistalled powerloom for cotton fabrics. 


(7 The specific rates of duty for various kinds of paints and varnishes were 
conveated into an ad valorem rate of ten Per echt. 

(8 The exemption m respect of paints and varnishes mantifacttved without 
the ail of power was withdrawn. 

(9 The rate of duty on hieh speed diesel oil was increased from nineteen 
paisato one rupee per [mperil callan,” 

(13) The rate of duty on hight chese! oil was mcreased from six paisa to fifty 
yaisa per Imperial gallon. 

(1) The rate of auty on furnce vil Was ineressed fiom three p.iisa to ten 
paisa per Imperial gallon. 

(1°) The rate of diny on pefined sucar was ine:eased from Rs. 7 io Rs. 14 
per evi. 
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(13) The item relating to mild steel bars were spelled out to cover all mild 
steel products, but the rate of duty was reduced from Rs. 50 to Rs. 25 per ton. 


(14) The exemption in respect of salt used for industrial purposes was restrict- 
ed to salt used in the manufacture of excisable commodities. 


(15) New excise duty was imposed on electric lighting bulbs at 12 paisa per 
bulb and on electric hi shting tubes at the rate of 40 paisa per foot. 


(16) New excise duty was imposed on polishes and creams for footwear at 
the rate of 12 paisa per 40 grammics. 


(17) New excise duty was imposed on non-alcoholic beverages, at the rate of 
3 paisa per bottle for aerated water and 25 paisa per bottle for syrups, squashes 
and fruit juices. 


(18) New excise duty was imposed on cosmetics. toilet preparations and 
perfumery at the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Production of beverages, and cosmetics, toilet preparations and perfumery, 
without the ald of power was exempted from duty. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES 


The details of changes made ‘n customs duties are shown in the following 
statement ; 





Description of goods 1962-63 1963-64 


—_— —* = ”- —— en aw 
cre a 7” es nial oe ee ee —— — =F ee et ——e eee es ee — 


Agarwood a4 ec fe ¢ +4 50 me ea 10 yA 
Blended flavouring concentrates for the 70%, ., 40% 
food industry. Or 
80%; 
: » t 
White and coloured cement ey va “DOF : .. 40% 
Crude Naphthalene. ite gy. 8056 i 10% 
Light diesel oil 3 a |. 6paisa per gallon «. 50 paisa per gallon. 
Furnace ou... - me - 3 paisa per gallon _. 10 paisa per gallon. © 
High speed diese] oll. - _, 19 paisa per gallon _. Re. 1-00 per gallon.” 
RBirumen and asphalt .. 4: |. Rs. £4 per ton ar nyo: azo! 
wiiichever 15 less. 
fenzene hexachloride .. - Se, eos aa wells. 
Industrial alcohols 2 Bs . fee, YS3 per gallon a 
Synthenc iubricaiing ous [for aepevett. 22 .. 19 paisa per gallon. 
engliies. 
Starch paper for the matiafactare of torch 80°, ec. ON 
ceiks, 
Lithographed and micro-tinted eheque aa 1. 50%% 


























i key 
Description of goods — 1962-63 1963-64 
? WC os rin Da Saal ; 
Wool tps .. 2 - Fe AGL Jon. 
Art silkvaro Pa a rome (10 bare pe ee 
Staple fore (Man-made fibres) .. x. 20° % xe. JOO 
Machinry imported for instalation iy: Wee os, .. Rebate of 59, subject to 
underdeveloped arcas in West Pakistan | certain conditions. 
whick are cligible for the 8-year tax 
holidiy. 


BR. Export Duties 


Tea .. - a a ae J3-paisa per Ib. cas oN: 





*Tle duty on diese} 1] used In tractoss, iubcewells and lift pumps for agricultural putpcses 
was recuced by 20 pet cent with effect flom June 9, 1963. 
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Table No. ov 
RATES OF IN COME-TAS 


(1963-64) 


A. In the case of every individual, 
firm and an association of persons 


Part applics. 





eo et ee ee oe tee heen wes tee 


ae eee 


{. Where the taxable income does noresceed Ra. {000 


+ Where the taxable inceme exceeds Res. [.000 bul dogs not 
exceed Rs. 2,000. 

3 Where the taxable uiceme execeds Rs, 2,006 but does nat 
exceed Rs. 4,000. 

4. Where the taxable inceme exceeds hee. 400 but decs not 
exceed Rs. 6,500. 

§, Where the taxable ncome exueedis Re. 6.308 but does net 
excecd Rs. 10.900. 

6. Where the taxable acame exceeds Rs. 14,000 Put uiCes 
not exceed Rs. 20,000. 

4. Where the taxable income exceeds Rs. 20,000 but does 
not excecd Rs. 36,000. 

g Where the taxable mcoame exeecd= Ky. SG.008 hui dart 
not exceed Rs. 409,000. 

9. Where the raxible income exceeds Ru. 40.008 but dues 
not excecd Rs. 60.008, 

19, Where the taxuble incame exceeds Re. 67,000 .. 


ce a oe eee ee” 


Provided that— 
(i) no income-tar shall be pavadle 
deduction of an allowance of Res. 
Allowance) and the sums. iF any. excnipt 


OF 


sub-section (1) of sectien section 415. 
section 13C. section JAE, sechion 


i a 


-_c-- _ ae ee ee 


1SF and section SSF 





Hindu undivided family, unregistered 
not being a case to which paragraph B of this 


eT TE 





Rate 


a ev 





Rs, 25 


cent of the 


Rs. 25 plus 2 per 
Rs. 1.0€0. 


amount exceeding 


Rs. 45 plus 10 per ceul of the 
aaneunt exceeding Rs. 2,000. 


cent ef the 
Rs, 4,000. 


Rs. 245 plus 15 per 
apiounl excced ny 


Rs. 620 plus 20 per cen of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 6500. 


Rs, 1.320 plus 25 per cent of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 10,000. 


Rs. 3,820 plus 35 per ceil Of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 20.600, 
Rs, 7.320 pli, 50 per cent of the 
amount exceeding Rs. 30.000. 
Rs. 


12,320 phy OS per Cent «f the 
amount exceeding Rs. 


40,000. 
Rs. 25.320 plus 75 per cent ef the 
ameunt exceeding Ks. 60.000. 


ere ee: 





a total income, which bcfore the 
2.000 (hereafter referred to as Personal 


under the first proviso to 


section 15A. section LSAA, 


of the Income- 


tax Act, 1922 (XT of 1927) does not exceed Rs. 6,000 ; and 


the income-tax payable sh ath in no case 
the 
vis pcr eect OL 
where such imcome mmchudes 
profits and gains Of a Tm 


(ii) 


1 


the aul income, 


Ane TACONE 


sitch portion of the supertas savable under 
ta the total amount oF sach super-ias the same proportion as his 
frm bears to the total income of the 
megmie-iax pavable hy such partncr under 
arrived 
the total income of such Paredes (including his share of Income, 
the ammount of income-lax payable by 


of income. profits anc rains of the 
firm shail be added phe 
this paragraph and, if the 
cent of 
profits 


rere 
ie ae 


Sr} 


t 
, i: 
ae oe a 


Aran) 
dean de 


and gains of 


-« 
Ji 
i 


exceed (a) the amount by which 
total income exesedds Rs. 6.000 of (/) the anjunht representing 
whichever amount is less, 
‘ona share of the meame, 
fo which paragraph C of Part I] applies, 


and, 


the said paragraph as hears 
share 


c a 
ak 


exceeds 75 per 


him under this parscreph shail be reduced by the amount of such 


Excess. 


——————————— TT 
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Explanation.—The expression “‘ taxable income’, as used in this paragraph, 
nians— 


(a) in the case of an assessee to which sub-section (3) of section 8 applies, 
the total Income ; 


(b) in any other case, the total income of an assessee as diminished by (7) 
the personal allowance of Rs. 2,000 and (ii) the allowance admissible 
under the first proviso to sub-section (1} of section 7, section 15, 
section 15A, section JSAA, section 15C, section 15E, section 15F and 
section 58F of the Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922). 


B. In the case of every company and local authority and in every case in 
which, under the provisions of the Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922), income- 
tax is to be charged at the maximum rate-— 


awe pre er a a rm tr erm mm ee I ELE LAAT SO A 




















Rate 
1. On the part of the total income consisung of — 
(a) the amount, if any, to which sub-paragraph (2) of Nil. 
paragraph A of Part I] applies ; 
(6) the amount representing the face value of any bonus Nil. 
shares and the ameunt of any bonus distributed to 
shareholders out of the prafits of anv previous year 
for the assessment for any year ending on or before 
the 30th day of June, 1962. 
2. Onthe balance of the total income .. oe .. 30 per cent of such incerre. 


we, we i ee se renner ce er —_———s mr rT SS 9 


Provided that where a company distributes dividends out of its income, pro- 
fits and gains in respect of which it has obtained a rebate of one anna in the rupee 
unler the proviso to paragraph B of Part I of the Fourth Schedule to the Finance 
Ac, 1958 (XXII of 1958), the Third Schedule to the Fmance Act, 1957 (1 of 1957), 
the Third Schedule to the Finance Act, 1956 (1 of 1956) and the Third Schedule 
to the Finance (1955-56) Act, 1956 (XXX of 1956), an additional income-tax at 
the rate of 6-25 per cent shall be levied on the amount of such dividend and such 
arrount shall be deemed for the purposes of this proviso to be a part of the total 
income of the company of the year in which such distribution is made. 
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TABLE No. 81 


RATES OF SUPER-TAX 


(1963-64) 


ee ne 


A. Inthe case of a company— 


Rate 


1. On the whole of the total income excluding income to 30 per cent of such total] income. 
which sub-paragraph (1) of paragraph B of Part I 
applies. 


Provided that— 


(i) a rebate of 5 per cent shall be allowed in the case of 
every company which, in respect of its profits lable 

to tax under the Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922), 
has made such effective arrangements as may be 
rescribed by the Central Board of Revenue in this 
behalf for the declaration and payment in Pakistan 

of the dividends payable out of such profits and 
for the deduction of tax from such dividends ; and 


(i?) a rebate of 5 per cent shall be allowed in the case 
of every company to which clause (i) applies if it 
is a company in which the public are substantially 
interested within the meaning of Explanation 1 to 
subesection (1) of Section 23A of the Income-tax 
Act, 1922 (XI of 1922) ; and 


(iif) a Tebate of 5 per cent shall be allowed in the case of 
every company to which clause (7) applies if its 
total income does not exceed Rs. 25,000. 


* On the amount representing income from dividends 
from a company having its registered office in Pakistan— 


(a) Where such dividencés are received by a company 15 per cent of such amount. 
in which the public are substantially interested 
within the meaning of Explanation 1 to sub-sec- 
tion (1) of section 23A of the Income-tax Act, 
1922 (XI of 1922) ana are Geclered and paid by a 
company formed and registered in Pakistan under 
the Companies Act, 1913 (Vil of 1912), or a body 
corporate formed in pursuance of a Central Act 
in respect of the share-capital issued, subscribed 
and paid after the fourteenth day, of August, 1947. 





(b) In other cases = a — .. 20 per cent of such amount. 


Lad 


On the whole of the amount renresenung the face value 
of any bonus shares or the amount of any bonus issued 
by the company to its share-hoiders— 


(a) where such bonus shares are issued in pursuance of Nil. 
clause (d) of sub-section (2) of sec ion 1SBB of the 
Income-tax Act, 1922 (AT of 1922). 


\ hb ‘ 
(B) In cther cases a - ‘ .. 12°5 per cent of such amount. 
B. In the case of every local authority 


ee er eee 
On the whole of total income = ss .. 12:5 per cent of the total in- 
come. 





a 
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C. In the case of every registered firm— 


Rate 
1. Where the total income does not exceed Rs. 12.000 ee Nil. 
2. Where the total income exceeds Rs. 12,000 but does not 5 per cent of the amount ex- 
xceed Rs. 30,000. ceeding Rs. 12,000. 
3. Where the total income exceeds Rs. 30,000 but does not Rs. 900 plus 10 per cent of the 
xceed Rs. 60,000. amount exceeding Rs. 30,000. 
4. Where the total income exceeds Rs. 60,000 but does not Rs. 3,900 plus 20 per cent of the 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000. amount exceeding Rs, 60,000. 
5. Where the total income exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 .. .- Rs. 11,900 plus 30 per cent of 
the amount exceeding Rs. 
1,00,000. 


mn i ee e—eSSSSSSSEeeEEn 


E:planation.—The term “ registered firm ”, as used in this paragraph, means 
a firn registered under section 26A of the Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922), 
or a irm treated as a registered firm under clause (b) of sub-section (5) of section 
23 ofthe Income-tax Act, 1922 (XI of 1922), 





Fy 
ie 











mr pr od ry 
TAS NO. BZ 


CHANGES IN PRINCIPAL CENTRAL TAALS 





1. Te highest marginal rate of personal 
income-tx was reduced trom 80 to 73 per cent. 

2. Ny addilignal investment allowance at the 
rate of i per ceat of the total income was allowed 
tor takirg out life insurance policies. 


3. Non-professional writers, 3rusts. Journalists 
reeeivingyayments for o¢easional Hrlerary of artistic 
work wee exempted from 18x on such payments 
up to thifirst Rs. 1,000. 


4, Vriters and artists receiving payments in 
lump sun for wtrks On which they had been work- 
ing for anumbec of years were allowed to spread 
over thavayment uP to three years, ; 


3. AMounts spent on the purchase of books 
of a protssional or technieal nature or of general 
utility wre made eligible far the grant of invest- 
ment alhwance, 


6. Asuper-tix rebate of 3 per ceur was Allowed 
in respec of dividends received by a parent con- 
pany hoding not fessthan one-third of the 
voting stares of subsidiary industrial eompany. 


7. Abenefit of the * 1ax-holiday ’ in the fields 
af industial eompanies was made available for 4, 
6 and 8 ears depending on the areas Jn which the 
industrie were located. 


8. Where the existing undertuking carried 
Di expaision or extension through a subsidiacy 
compan: for purposes of operating a new unit 
or a ney industrial process, the dividends derived 
by the prent eampany were completely exempred 
fram tax 


9. The tax atherwise payable on bonus shares 
by a ‘tai-holiday * conpany out of its 60 per cehr 
reserveswas waived. 


{10 The minimum Hmit of share capical in 
the caseof ‘ tax-holiday’ companies was reduced 
from R. 2 lakhs to Rs. 30,000. 


li. fneome from newly constructed = resi- 
dential ‘ouses with an nnnual value upto Rs. 6,000 
per anmum was egfanted exemption from tax for 
three ye.rs. 


12. Housing estates constructing small louses 
and flas were also given tax exemption for six 
years subject to certain conditions, 


13. Mining industries were given Lhe option 
of avaling themSelyes of the bencfit of the ‘ tax- 
holiday. 


_I4. The rate of initial depreciation in the ease 
of ship: was raised fram 25 ta 40 per cent. 


13. The technicians employed by wndertukings 
engage in the drilling of minerals (other than 
petroleim) rock. water etc. and approved financial 
institutons established for financing and assisting 
industrrs were given the benefit of the tax exemp- 
tron. 


16. The provision requiring compulsory dis- 
tributio: Of company profits in the case of pri- 
vate conpaunies was Waived for industrial com- 
panics. 


i7. The Hinit of 3 per cent imposed on do- 
nations made by companies to approved charit- 
able Insitutions and funds was raised to 10 per 
cent as 0 the case of individuals. 


18. The provision that donations below Rs. 
250 mac to approved charitable institutions and 
funds wuld not qualify for tax eoneessions was 
remover. 


a EE OE ES LY YS 


SS AR, Ly a ee 6 





(1961-62 to 1963-64} 


et te 


i. BPevelornment auirvauncs at TM Ber cant was 
alowed on Plast and erachinery insraited after 
Sane 30, 1962. Tits was to bo in renfacement of 
initial and adaiiipasth deprescittion allowances, 
The atliowance willensbie cn-pavers to recevel 120 
per cone af the ost of sae camirabasser An amo- 
unt equivajeat my the davciopmet allowance will 
have ta de kept na restrve aps for eight years 
for purpose, of replacement of capital assets and 
other $uSiness undertaking and it wif aot be 
available for distribution oy way of dividends, cic. 
The development ailowance is not admissifls 
in the ease of 1ax holiday enierprises. 

2. The exemption fimit in the case of icone 
irom wuividends wes mised from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1.200 ples 20 rer cent of the balance af the 
dividend ingore. 

3. Mining indusiries have been alowed den- 
lelicn atfowance of 1f rer cemt, subject ta a max: 
mun of $0 per cent of che capial employed in the 
relevant vears. 


4S. Unis Trust Certiticatcs issued by the Naiio- 
pal insestment Trust will qualtiy for exemption by 
wav Of investment alwwunce subject in the pres- 
cribed limits. Theinceme of the Investment 
Trust was exempted fram imeome WA and super 
tiN, 


S, The exempiton tint in Ute eitse of osener- 
occupied houses was raiscd froin Rs. 2.400 net 
annua} value to Rs. 4.800 gross annual value. 
If the #ross annual value of a selfoccupied house 
exceeds the above Emit the exemptian wonld be 
admissible up te the frst Rs. 4,800 of such value. 


6. Provision was Mave in the imcame-tax 
iaw allowing the deduction of bad debts in the 
“vear in which they actually became irrecoverable 
aceording to the finding of the income-tax authori- 
T1238. 
7. Income derived from crettive writings was 
io enjoy complete exemriion from tax. 


8. Earned income reliel in the case of salary 
income was adrnissifle ac 20 per cent of such in- 
come subject to a maxunum of Rs, 6,000. Earned 
income relief tn the case of other imcome from 
Persona! exertion such 4s business, etc., was con- 
tinued to be admissible 2 20 per cent subject to 
amaximum of Rs, 4,606. 


9. The percentage prescribed for the dedtc- 
tion am account of amounts paid to, or reserved 
for, ot expended on bebaulf uf policy holders 
was raised frnin 50 per cent to 73 per eent. lt 
was hoped that life insurance companies would 
be able to reduce their premfum rates and extend 
insuranee facilirics to a jarger number of persons. 


10. Donutinss ta imstiiuGions or funds cs- 
tablished for charitable purposes (Z.0., educations 
reficf af the peor, medica relief aml the advance. 
ment of any other object of genera! public utility 
are cxempt from income tax, subject toa maximum 
ef 10 per cent of the total income of the tax-payer. 
The institutions and funds to which sueh dona. 
tions are made wust, however, be approved by the 
Central Board of Revenuc for purposes of the 
taX exemption. 


It would po longer be necessary to obtain the 
approval of the Central Board of Revenue in the 
case af the following types of Institutions : 


(} Educational institutions (including poly- 
technics} affiliated to any University or 
Board uf Education and educational 
institutions (including polytechnics) re- 
counized or Tt by the Central Govern- 
mentor a Provincial Governmenr or anv 
loon! authority ; z 

(ti) Hospitals aided, run or recognized by 
the Central Government or a Provigcial 
Government or a local authority, and 
Gil) Flood ur fasiiae relief funds sppnsored 
oF approved hy the Central Craver pment 
ne Ra | Provincial Government. 

il. Retabiiiiation (xyes 


whieh wWwerg  ori- 


cdudity levied ii iSt0 and extended from sear in 


vaar were discontinued, Consequeniis additional 
mceame-fax, The tax ou deers and on wir passages 
Were abolished with effect trom July I. 1962, 


pe ree 
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1, The rote of education dinwance 245 
increased Trom Rs. MOO to Rs, 300 ner cnald. Phe 
maxittim Hmit wos aiso raised from Ra. Gh to 
Rs. 900. 

9 Yheraie of carned income reiict was supsod 
from 20 per cect of the salary income to 24 ner 
eant of such imceme upto Rs. 20,000 pilus 29 per 
cent of the bulance. The maximum iimit of Rs. 
6,000 remuined unehanged. 


3, Theexemptionlimit inthe case of dividend 
iscome Was changed from the arst Rs. 1.600 vfs 
20 per cent of the Balance to Rs. 2,000. 
+. The scope of Investment allewance was 
Wideded to cOver investments in, Government: 
sponsored finance Cerparatians ang Transport 
Companies. 


5. Therates of Corportie and [ntr-cor perate 
laxes were raised so that closely held companies 
and family carporations would pay tax at a raiec 
of 3 per cent higner than pubic companies. The 
definition of puolic eompanics was changed 
to make them more broad-based. The selaxation 
inthe matter of declaration of dividens:s DY priate 
companies was withdrawn. 


6 Tre > per cemt rebate adinesttle to in- 
dustrial eompauies was discontinued.  Srnall 
companies Whose income does net ercced Rs. 
25,000 were to get a rebate of 5 per cent. 


7. The deduction (a be atlowes iro taxable 
profits of the big companies an sceaunt ve beish 
perquisites and benefit provided to ther directors 
ete, was restricted ta 75 per cenit go: ihe salary 
subject io 8 maximum of Rs. 30,000 per ennum in 
the case Of any ome Person. This restriction 
would rot apply for two years to those foreign 
technicians «hose salaries were noi idsabic under 
approved eontractS and were reausred i0 stay int 
Pakistan alter their tax exemption period. 


8, The mitial and additional) dcpreceuan 
allowances admissible in the case of motor vehicles 
not plying for hire were withdrawn. Any acddiuon 
ini excess Of Rs. 40,000 in the cast of such vehicles 
would not be eligible for depreciation allowance. 


9, The development allowance cunpsible at 
the rate of 20 per cent over and abnic the deprecia- 
tion allowance, which was admissitic to the extent 
af 100 pert cent of the capital cos: of plant and 
machinery was discontinued. 


10. A cebate of [5 per Cent of the (2x payable 
hy export houses which were incoryeseicd anti 
i0 per cent in othel cases was wlowesd. ba the 
cause of myanufacturers whbd were alse exporters 
a rebate of 10 per cent of the tan attributable tp 
export sales was allowed if the capari saies ranged 
between 10 and 20 per cent. For export sules 
ranging between 20 and 30 per cent, the rebute will 
he at the rate of 15 per cent and an export sales 
exceeding 30 per Cent, the rabate will be atlayed 
ar the rate of 20 per cent. For ibis perpose the 
value of export sales was reduced bt the umound 
of the export bonus earned threugh export sales. 
The tax rebate will not, however. be Wlawed in the 
case of tea, cotton, raw jute, jule manufactures 
and such other manufactured gocds as may be 
notified from time to time. 


ti. Investment allowance tn ike cise of fife 
insurance policies was alowed in respect of suet 
policies only as were taken in Pakisian and the 
proceeds Df whieh were also payable in Pakistan. 
This condition would not, however, apnly to pali- 
cies taken on or before Jume $, 1965. 


12. An addttional charge at the sare of @ per 
cent per annum would be made where ihe tax wax 
not paid hy the due date. This additional charge 
would also be made where the tax was allowed to 
be paid in instalments atthe the request of the 
tax payers. 


13. [nsurance policies taken oui tor the sole 
purpose Of mecting estate duty liability and assigned 
tn Government were exempted from estaie duty 
to the extcnt of the duty which became actually 
payable. Any balance left over would, however, 
bo auded to the other estate and charged to estate 
duty in the ndrmal wax. Provision was also made 
fiir accepting property aod compensation bands 
issued under the Land Reforms in satisfaction af 
estate duty Nabilits. 
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TABLE No, 83 


thy 


SALES TAN 
(1963-64) 


The general rate of sales tax was increased froin 12-1/2 per cent to 15 per cent. 
Tielevy of sales tax on yarn and sweetmeat and bakery products was rationalised 
aid the general rate would apply to all these dommoditues. Cotton fabrics, the 
e:cise duty-paid value of which did not exceed rupee one and ten paisa per linear 
yird would be jiable to sales tax at the concessional rate of 10 per cent. Asa 
neasure of relicf to small power-loom uniis uch units having not more than 
2) power-looms would be exenipt from sales tax 


The increase of 2-1/2 per cent in the generaljrate of sales tax was not likely to 
afect the common man as many goods of comm@n use such as foodstuffs, edible 
ols, salt, handloom cloth, and ready-made garments and utensils ete. were already 
ecempt from sales tax. | 


A complete list of articles exempted from sales tax is given below :— 
Goods exempt whether imperted or locally manufactured 


Schoo] slates, slate pencils, rakhties and exar¢ise books ; nan and chapaties 
(tread) made by nanbais and bhat ; fresh creamp,| fresh butter (but not tinned or 
cnned) and ghee (but not vanaspati or vegetlable ghee) ; haldi, zeera (black 
aid white), lal mirch, dhania khushk, gariic and | ginger ; livestock : Fodder in- 
cuding oil cakes and bran ; dried fish, salted/or unsalted (including prawns) ; 
inported fresh fish ; khari salt ; all kinds pf animal casings (intestines and 
gits) ; crushed bones, bone grist, bone meals, hon and hoof meals, leather meals 
aid fish meals ; Peshawari hand fans ; handspun yarn; cloth woven on hand- 
Icoms in the Provinces or the Capital of the Faderation ; printed books, maps, 
ciarfs, periodicals and newspapers; kerosene } fnotor spirit ; matches ; betel- 
nits ; pan leaves ; unginned cotton : cereals) and flour made from cereals (in- 
cuding paddy, rice and rice flour) and pulses (whale or split); fresh vegetables, 
fiesh meat and fresh and dried milk ; sugar, pur and molasses ; tobacco, in- 
cuding manufactures Of tobacco; salt ; sewing} needles ; tea ; old sunny bags ; 
eectric energy ; imported poultry and peultry products ; ships, boats and float- 
ing structures specified under Heading Numbers 89°01, 89°02, 89-03, 89-04 
aid 89°05 of the First Schedule to the Tariff Att, 1934 (XXXII of 1934), and 
ile raw materials used in the manufacture thefepf : 


Provided that in the case of the said raw materials, the exemption under this 
mtification shall apply to such licensed manufacturers only as are approved by 
tle Central Board of Revenue for this purpose. 


Chemical fertilizers ; newsprint; bricks} Urugs and medicines (includ- 
irg Unani and Ayurvedic medicines and drugs raw wool and animal hair ; 
postage stamps and postal stationery ; judicial and non-judicia]l stamps and stamps 
pipers ; currency notes (including one rupee] fotes) and bank notes ; con- 
crete building components (including beams, coimns. roofing ; cement blocks, 
doors, windows but excluding pipes); furnace] and high speed and light diesel 
ol. | 


Goods locally manufactured 
Hand tools and machine tools ; bicycle components ; tyre infiators ; cute 


jay ; brass water fittings ; products of re-rolling mills ; surgical instruments ; 
asricultural implements (other than capital good) ; evcle accessories ; grinding 
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wheels ; sports goods } E.P.N.S. goods EPNS goods means (EPNS sports trophies 


and table-wares) ; metal utensils ; products of iron foundries and steam an ham- 
met works; articles commonly of commercially known as ornaments and jewellery, 
whether real or imitation, being goldsmith’s and silversmith’s products for personal 
use or for the adornment of person, hosiery goods; tanned leather, mazri cloth; 
food articles served in hotels and restaurants, products of bakeries excluding 
(a) biscuits packed and sold in tins OF cardboard or paper containers or cartons, 
and (b) sweetmeats tailored garments including readymade garments ; edibie 
oils other than vanaspati of vegetable products ; Pakistani crockery and pottery 
‘ncludiug plastic and glass crockery ; headgear - umbrellas ; 2ari and embroidery 
goods ; cinematographic and photographic Gims including prints ; artificial 
limbs and corrective appliances ; cycle manufactured of assembled in Pakistan ; 
salt-petre ; (@) insecticides and pesticides used for agricultural purposes and 
(b) the ingredients thereof ; locks hurricane lamps, 24s mantles and braids ; 
hand waterpumps ; timber and bamboo, including products of saw mills ; 
rubber shoes (including slippers and chappals) in which the value of the rubber 
used is not less than 75 per cent of the total value of the raw materials; trunks 
made of iron and zinc sheets; alkatra ; jead and colour pencils and art silk cloth. 
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TABLE No, 84 
SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
(1969—65) 
SOURCES AND USES OF RESOURCES FOR DEVELOPMENT 


(In crore rupees ) 


Sources Uses 
Domestic savings - Ke .. 1,205.0 Public sector a a 1,240.1 
Fareign aid, loans and investments .. 1,095.0 Semi-public sector (public 379 .4 
corporations) 
Private sector  .. Ma 680.5 
Fotal i “2300.0 2300.0 





Source : Planning Commission, 


TABLE No. 85 
FINANCING OF THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
(1960-—65) 


(In crore rupees) 


nr nae 





Local Foreign 
Item : currency currency Total 

Revenue surplus i a sa ie 12250 — 122 ,0 
Na capital receipts x ae - 140.0 —- 140.0 
Acditional taxation ~ 4 ane 175.0 a 175.0 
Laval bodies ae aa = i 5 20.0 —— 20,0 
Project aid and loans —  @ re . — 685.0 685.0 
Fereign private investment .. - ee Ss — 60.0 60.0 
Commodityaid 0... 2 - a = 350.0. 350.0 
Cistoms on commodity aid aa a a 70,0 -— 70.0 
PI 480 Counterpart Funds .. a ie - 60.0 a 60.0 
Prvate savings (including Public Corporations’ own 

‘esources) - 7 be a : 61&.90 — 61§.0 

Toto! | p08 8 1.095 0. 2,360.0 





Source: Planning Commission. 
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